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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Revolt of the Goths. — They plunder Greece, — Two great 
Invasions of Italy hy Alaric and Radagaisus. — Tfiey are 
repvlsed by StUicho. — The Germans overrun Gaul. — 
Usurpation of Constantine in the West.-^'Disgrace and 
Deaih qfStUicho, 

If the subjects of Rome could be ignorant of their chap. 
obligations to the great Theodosius, they were too ^^^^' 



soon convinced how painfully the spirit and abilities Revolt of 
of their deceased emperor had supported the frail and a.^d. 395. 
mouldering edifice of the republic. He died in the 
month of January ; and before the end of the winter 
of the same year, the Gothic nation was in arms*. 
The Barbarian auxiliaries erected their independent 
standard ; and boldly avowed the hostile designs which 
they had long cherished in their ferocious minds. 
Their countrymen, who had been condemned, by the 
conditions of the last treaty, to a life of tranquillity 
and labour, deserted their farms at the first sound of 

* The revolt of the Goths, and the blockade of ConstantiDople, are distinctly 
mentioned by Claudian (in Rufin. 1. ii< 7—100.), Zosimus (I. v. p. 292.), and 
Jomandes (de Rebua Getids, c. 29.). 
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^ THE DECLINE AND FALL 

CHAP, the trumpet ; and eagerly resumed the weapons which 

L, they had reluctantly laid down. The barriers of the 

Danube were thrown open ; the savage warriors of 
Scythia issued from their forests ; and the uncommon 
severity of the winter allowed the poet to remark, 
" that they rolled their ponderous waggons over the 
" broad and icy back of the indignant river/* The 
unhappy natives of the provinces to the south of the 
Danube submitted to the calamities which, in the 
course of twenty years, were almost grown familiar 
to their imagination ; and the various troops of Bar- 
barians, who gloried in the Gothic name, were irre- 
gularly spread from the woody shores of Dalmatia 
to the walls of. Constantinople. The interruption, 
or at least the diminution, of the subsidy which the 
Goths had received from the prudent liberality of 
Theodosius, was the specious pretence of their revolt : 
the affiront was embittered by their contempt for the 
unwarlike sons of Theodosius ; and their resentment 
was inflamed by the weakness, or treachery, of the 
minister of Arcadius, The frequent visits of Rufinus 
to the camp of the Barbarians, whose arms and apparel 
he affected to imitate, were considered as a sufficient 
evidence of his guilty correspondence : and the public 
enemy, from a motive either of gratitude or of policy, 
was attentive, amidst the general devastation, to spare 
the private estates of the unpopular praefect. The 
Goths, instead of being impelled by the blind and 
headstrong passions of their chiefs, were now directed 
by the bold and artful genius of Alaric* That re- 
nowned leader was descended from the noble race of 
the Balti ; which yielded only to the royal dignity of 
the Amali : he had solicited the command of the 
Koman armies j and the Imperial court provoked him 
to demonstrate the folly of their refusal, and the im- . 
portance of their loss. Whatever hopes might be 
entertained of the conquest of Constantinople, the 
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judicious general soon abandoned an impracticable chap. 

enterprise. In the midst of a divided court, and a 1. 

discontented people, the emperor Arcadius was ter- 
rified by the aspect of the Gothic arms : but the want 
of wisdom and valour was supplied by the strength of 
the city ; and the fortifications, both of the sea and 
land, might securely brave the impotent and random 
darts of the Barbarians. Alaric disdained to trample 
any longer on the prostrate and ruined countries of 
Thrace and Dacia, and he resolved to seek a plentiful 
harvest of fame and riches in a province which had 
hitherto escaped the ravages of war*. 

The character of the civil and military officers, Aianc 
on whom Rufinus had devolved the government of 111" Greece, 
Greece, confirmed the public suspicion, that he had ^' ^' ^^^' 
betrayed the ancient seat of freedom and learning to 
the Gothic invader. The proconsul Antiochus was 
the unworthy son of a respectable father ; and Ge- 
rontius, who commanded the provincial troops, was 
much better qualified to execute the oppressive orders 
of a tyrant than to defend, with courage and ability, 
a country most remarkably fortified by the hand of 
nature. Alaric had traversed, without resistance, the 
plains of Macedonia and Thessaly, as far as the foot 
of Mount Oeta, a steep and woody range of hills, 
almost impervious to his cavalry. They stretched 
from east to west, to the edge of the sea-shore ; and 
left between the precipice and the Malian Gulf an 
interval of three hundred feet, which, in some places, 
was contracted to a road capable of admitting only a 
single carriage. In this narrow pass of Therm opy la?, 
where Leonidas and the three hundred Spartans had 
gloriously devoted their lives, the Goths might have 
been stopped, or destroyed, by a skilful general ; 
and perhaps the view of that sacred spot might have 

* Zosimus (L v. p. 293-^295.) is our best guide for the conqueiit of Greece : 
but the hints and allusion of Claudian are so many rays of historic light. 
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r THE DECLINE AND FAIX 

CHAP, kindled some sparks of military ardour in the breasts 
of the d^enerate Greeks. The troops which had 
been posted to defend the straits of Thermopylae 
retired, as they were directed, without attempting to 
disturb the secure and rapid passage of Alaric ; and 
the fertile fields of Phocis and Ba^tia were instantly 
covered by a deluge of Barbarians, who massacred the 
males of an age to bear arms, and drove away the 
beautiful females, with the spoil and cattle of the 
flaming villages. The travellers, who visited Greece 
several years afterwards, could easily discover the 
deep and bloody traces of the march of the Goths ; 
and Thebes was less indebted for her preservation to 
the strength of her seven gates, than to the eager 
haste of Alaric, who advanced to occupy the city of 
Athens, and the important harbour of the PinEus. 
The same impatience urged him to prevent the delay 
and danger of a siege, by the oflPer of a capitulation ; 
and as soon as the Athenians heard the voice of the 
Gothic herald, they were easily persuaded to deliver 
the greatest part of their wealth, as the ransom of the 
city of Minerva and its inhabitants. The treaty was 
ratified by solemn oaths, and observed with mutual 
fidelity. The Gothic prince, with a small and select 
train, was admitted within the walls; he indulged 
himself in the refreshment of the bath, accepted a 
splendid banquet which was provided by the magi- 
strate, and affected to show that he was not ignorant 
of the manners of civilized nations. But the whole 
territory of Attica, from the promontory of Sunium 
to the town of Megara, was blasted by his baleful 
presence ; and, if we may use the comparison of a 
contemporary philosopher, Athens itself resembled 
the bleeding and empty skin of a slaughtered victim. 
The distance between Megara and Corinth could not 
much exceed thirty miles ; but the bad road, an ex- 
pressive name, which it still bears among the Greeks, 
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was, or might easily have been made, impassable for chap. 
the march of an enemy. The thick and gloomy woods ^^^^' 
of Mount Cithaeron covered the inland country ; the 
Scironian rocks approached the water's edge, and 
hung over the narrow and winding path, which was 
confined above six miles along the sea-shore. The 
passage of those rocks, so infamous in every age, was 
terminated by the isthmus of Corinth ; and a small 
body of firm and intrepid soldiers might have success- 
fully defended a temporary intrenchment of five or 
six miles from the Ionian to the ^gean sea. The 
confidence of the cities of Peloponnesus in their 
natural rampart had tempted them to neglect the 
care of their antique walls ; and the avarice of the 
Roman governors had exhausted and betrayed the 
unhappy province. Corinth, Argos, Sparta, yielded 
without resistance to the arms of the Goths ; and the 
most fortunate of the inhabitants were saved, by 
death, from beholding the slavery of their families, 
and the conflagration of their cities. The vases and 
statues were distributed among the Barbarians, with 
more regard to the value of the materials than to 
the elegance of the workmanship ; the female captives 
submitted to the laws of war ; the enjoyment of 
beauty was the reward of valour ; and the Greeks 
could not reasonably complain of an abuse which was 
justified by the example of the heroic times. The de- 
scendants of that extraordinary people, who had con- 
sidered valour and discipline as the walls of Sparta, 
no longer remembered the generous reply of their 
ancestors to an invader more formidable than Alaric. 
If thou art a god, thou wilt not hurt those who have 
never injured thee ; if thou art a man, advance : — 
and thou wilt find men equal to thyself.*' From 
Thermopylae to Sparta, the leader of the Goths pur- 
sued his victorious march without encountering any 
mortal antagonists: but one of the advocates of 

b3 
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CHAP, expiring Paganism has confidently asserted, that the 
^^'^' walls of Athens were guarded by the goddess Mi- 



nerva, with her formidable ^gis, and by the angry 
phantom of Achilles ; and that the conqueror was 
dismayed by the presence of the hostile deities of 
Greece. In an age of miracles, it would perhaps be 
unjust to dispute the claim of the historian Zosimus 
to the common benefit ; yet it cannot be dissembled, 
that the mind of Alaric was ill prepared to receive, 
either in sleeping or waking visions, the impressions 
of Greek superstition. The sojigs of Homer, and 
the fame of Achilles, had probably never reached the 
ear of the illiterate Barbarian ; and the Christian 
faith, which he had devoutly embraced, taught him 
to despise the imaginary deities of Rome and Athens. 
The invasion of the Goths, instead of vindicating the 
honour, contributed, at least accidentally, to extir- 
pate the last remains of Paganism ; and the mysteries 
of Ceres, which had subsisted eighteen hundred 
years, did not survive the destruction of Eleusis, and 
the calamities of Greece. 

'^Vd*b '^^^ ^^^^ ho]^e of a people who could no longer 

stiiicho, ^ depend on their arms, their gods, or their sovereign, 
was placed in the powerful assistance of the general 
of the West ; and Stilicho, who had not been per- 
mitted to repulse, advanced to chastise, the invaders 
of Greece. A numerous fleet was equipped in the 
ports of Italy; and the troops, after a short and 
prosperous navigation over the Ionian sea, were safely 
disembarked on the isthmus, near the ruins of Co- 
rinth. The woody and mountainous country of Ar- 
cadia, the fabulous residence of Pan and the Dryads, 
became the scene of a long and doubtful conflict be- 
tween two generals not unworthy of each other. The 
skill and perseverance of the Roman at length pre- 
vailed ; and the Goths, after sustaining a consider- 
able loss from disease and desertion, gradually re- 
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treated to the lofty mountain of Pholoe, near the chap. 

sources of the Peneus, and on the frontiers of Elis ; ^ 1^ 

a sacred country, which had formerly been exempted 
from the calamities of wan The camp of the Bar- 
barians was immediately besieged : the waters of the 
river were diverted into another channel ; and while 
they laboured under the intolerable pressure of thirst 
and hunger, a strong line of circumvallation was 
formed to prevent their escape. After these pre- 
cautions, Stilicho, too confident of victory, retired 
to enjoy his triumph, in the theatrical games,' and 
lascivious dances of the Greeks ; his soldiers, desert- 
ing their standards, spread themselves over the 
country of their allies, which they stripped of all 
that had been saved from the rapacious hands of the 
enemy. Alaric appears to have seized the favourable 
moment to execute one of those hardy enterprises, 
in which the abilities of a general are displayed with 
more genuine lustre than in the tumult of a day of 
battle. To extricate himself from the prison of Pe- 
loponnesus, it was necessary that he should pierce 
the intrenchments which surrounded his camp ; that 
he should perform a difficult and dangerous march 
of thirty miles, as far as the Gulf of Corinth ; and 
that he should transport his troops, his captives, and 
his spoils over an arm of the sea, which, in the 
narrow interval between Rhium and the opposite 
shore, is at least half a mile in breadth. The opera- Escapes to 
tions of Alaric must have been secret, prudent, and ^'P*"^ 
rapid ; since the Roman general was confounded by 
the intelligence that the Goths, *who had eluded his 
effi)rts> were in full possession of the important pro- 
vince of Epirus. This unfortunate delay allowed 
Alaric sufficient time to conclude the treaty, which 
he secretly negotiated, with the ministers of Con- 
stantinople. The apprehension of a civil war com- 
pelled Stilicho to retire, at the haughty mandate of 

B 4 
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CHAP, his rivals, from the dominions of Arcadius ; and he 

._ 1_ respected, in the enemy of Rome, the honourable 

character of the ally and servant of the emperor of 
the East. 
Aiaric is A Grecian philosopher, who visited Constantinople 

niarter ge- soon after the death of Theodosius, published his 
EirtLm ^ liberal opinions concerning the duties of kings, and 
a^dT™' ^^^ ^^^^^ of the Roman republic. Synesius observes, 
' and deplores, the fatal abuse, which the imprudent 
bounty of the late emperor had introduced into the 
military service. The citizens, and subjects, had 
purchased an exemption from the indispensable duty 
of defending theif country ; which was supported by 
the arms of Barbarian mercenaries. The fugitives of 
Scythia were permitted to disgrace the illustrious 
dignities of the empire } their ferocious youth, who 
disdained the salutary restraint of laws, were more 
anxious to acquire the riches, than to imitate the 
arts, of a people, the object of their contempt and 
hatred ; and the power of the Goths was the stone of 
Tantalus, perpetually suspended over the peace and 
safety of the devoted state. The measures, which 
Synesius recommends, are the dictates of a bold and 
generous patriot. He exhorts the emperor to revive 
the courage of his subjects, by the example of manly 
virtue ; to banish luxury from the court, and from 
the camp j to substitute, in the place of the Barbarian 
mercenaries, an army of men, interested in the de- 
fence of their laws and of their property ; to force, 
in such a moment of public danger, the mechanic 
from his shop, and the philosopher from his school } 
to rouse the indolent citizen from his dream of plea- 
sure, and to arm, for the protection of agriculture, 
the hands of the laborious husbandman. At the 
head of such troops, who might deserve the name, 
and would display the spirit, of Romans, he animates 
the son of Theodosius to encounter a race of Bar- 
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baiiansy who were destitute of any real courage ; and chap. 
never to lay down his arms, till he had chased them ^^^^* 
far away into the solitudes of Scythia; or had re- 
duced them to the state of ignominious servitude, 
which the Lacedaemonians formerly imposed on the 
captive Helots *. The court of Arcadius indulged 
the zeal, applauded the eloquence, and neglected the 
advice, of Synesius. Perhaps the philosopher, who 
addresses the emperor of the East, in the language 
of reason and virtue, which he might have used to a 
Spartan king, had not condescended to form a prac- 
ticable scheme, consistent with the temper and cir- 
cumstances of a degenerate age. Perhaps the pride 
of the ministers, whose business was seldom inter- 
rupted by reflection, might reject, as wild and vi- 
sionary, every proposal which exceeded the measure 
of their capacity, and deviated from the forms and 
precedents of office. While the oration of Synesius, 
and the downfal of the Barbarians, were the topics of 
popular conversation, an edict was published at Con- 
stantinople, which declared the promotion of Alaric 
to the rank of master^general of the Eastern lUy- 
ricum. The Roman provincials, and the allies, who 
had respected the faith of treaties, were justly indig- 
nant, that the ruin of Greece and Epirus should be 
so liberally rewarded. The Gothic conqueror was 
received as a lawful magistrate, in the cities which he 
had so lately besieged. The fathers, whose sons he 
had massacred, the husbands, whose wives he had 
violated, were subject to his authority : and the suc- 
cess of his rebellion encouraged the ambition of every 
leader of the foreign mercenaries. The use to which 
Alaric applied his new command distinguishes the 
firm and judicious character of his policy. He issued 
his orders to the four magazines and manufactures of 

* Synedus de Regno, p. 21 — 26. 
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CHAP, offensive and defensive arms, Mai^s, Ratiaria, Na- 
^^^^' issus, and Thessalonica, to provide his troops ¥rith an 



extraordinary supply of shields, helmets, swords, and 
spears ; the unhappy provincials were compelled to 
forge the instruments of their own destruction ; and 
the Barbarians removed the only defect which had 
sometimes disappointed the efforts of their courage. 
The birth of Alaric, the glory of his past exploits, 
and the confidence in his future designs, insensibly 
united the body of the nation under his victorious 
standard ; and with the unanimous consent of the 
Barbarian chieftains, the master-general of lUyricum 
was elevated, according to ancient custom, ;)Q a shield, 

and king of and Solemnly proclaimed king of the Visigoths. Armed 

gothT.'"' w^^h *h^s double power, seated on the verge of the 
two empires, he alternately sold his deceitful promises 
to the courts of Arcadius and Honorius, till he de- 
clared and executed his resolution of invading the 
dominions of the West. The provinces of Europe 
which belonged to the Eastern emperor were already 
exhausted ; those of Asia were inaccessible ; and the 
strength of Constantinople had resisted his attack. 
But he was tempted by the fame, the beauty, the 
wealth of Italy, which he had twice visited ; and he 
secretly aspired to plant the Gothic standard on the 
walls of Rome, and to enrich his army with the ac- 
cumulated spoils of three hundred triumphs. 

lie invttiks The scarcity of facts, and the uncertainty of dates, 
A. D. oppose our attempts to describe the circumstances, of 

400—403. ^j^g u^g^ invasion of Italy by the arms of Alaric. His 

march, perhaps from Thessalonica, through the war- 
like and hostile country of Pannonia, as far as the 
foot of the Julian Alps ; his passage of those moun- 
tains, which were strongly guarded by troops and 
intrenchments ; the siege of Aquileia, and the con- 
quest of the provinces of Istria and Venetia, appear 
to have employed a considerable time. Unless his 
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operations were extremely cautious and slow, the chap. 

length of the interv^ would suggest a probable sus- ;_ 

picion that the Gothic king retreated towards the 
banks of the Danube ; and reinforced his army with 
fresh swarms of Barbarians, before he again attempted 
to penetrate into the heart of Italy. Since the public 
and important events escape the diligence of the hi- 
storian, he may amuse himself with contemplating, 
for a moment, the influence of the arms of Alaric on 
the fortunes of a husbandman of Verona. The old 
marit who had passed his simple and innocent life 
in the neighbourhood of Verona, was a stranger to 
quarrels ; his pleasures, his desires, his knowledge, 
were confined within the little circle of his paternal 
farm ; and a staff supported his aged steps on the 
same ground where he had sported in his infancy. 
Yet even this humble and rustic felicity (which 
Claudian describes with so much truth and feeling) 
was still exposed to the undistinguishing rage of 
war. His trees, his old contemporary trees*, must 
blaze in the conflagration of the whole country ; a 
detachment of Gothic cavalry might sweep away his 
cottage and his family ; and the* power of Alaric 
. could destroy this happiness, which he was not able 
either to taste or to bestow. ** Fame,*' says the poet, 
" encircling with terror or gloomy wings, proclaimed 
" the march of the Barbarian army, and filled Italy 
" with consternation :" the apprehensions of each in- 
dividual were incj^eased in just proportion to the 
measure of his fortune : and the most timid, who 
had already embarked their valuable effects, medi- 

* Ingentem meminit parvo qui germine quercum 
^Bquaevumque videt consenuisse nemus. 

A neighbouring wood born with himself he sees, 
And loves his old contemporary trees. 

In this passage, Cowley is perhaps superior to his original ; and the English 
poet, who was a good botanist, has concealed the oaks under a more general 
expression. 
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CHAP, tated their escape to the island of Sicily, or the 
XXIV. African coast. 



Honorius The cmpcror Honorius was distinguished above 
jma^ Ws subjects by the pre-eminence of fear as well as of 
A.D.403. rank. The pride and luxury in which he was edu- 
cated had not allowed him to suspect that there ex- 
isted on the earth any power presumptuous enough 
to invade the repose of the successor of Augustus. 
The arts of flattery concealed the impending danger, 
till Alaric approached the palace of Milan. But 
when the sound of war had awakened the young em- 
peror, instead of flying to arms with the spirit, or 
even the rashness, of his age, he eagerly listened to 
those timid counsellors, who proposed to convey his 
sacred person, and his faithful attendants, to some 
secure and distant station in the provinces of Gaul. 
Stilicho alone had courage and authority to resist 
this disgraceful measure, which would have aban- 
doned Rome and Italy to the Barbarians ; but as the 
troops of the palace had been lately detached to the 
Rhaetian frontier, and as the resource of new levies 
was slow and precarious, the general of the West 
could only promise, that if the court of Milan would 
maintain their ground during his absence, he would 
soon return with an army equal to the encounter of 
the Gothic king. Without losing a moment (while 
each moment was so important to the public safety), 
Stilicho hastily embarked on the Larian Lake, ascend- 
ed the mountains of ice and snow, amidst the se- 
verity of an Alpine winter, and suddenly repressed, 
by his unexpected presence, the enemy who had dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of Rhaetia*. The Barbarians, 
perhaps some tribes of the Alemanni, respected the 
firmness of a chief who still assumed the language of 
command ; and the choice which he condescended to 

• The face of the country, anil the hardiness of Stilicho, are finely described 
(dc B2lL Get. 340—363). 
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make, of a select number of their bravest youth, was chap. 

considered as a mark of his esteem and favour. The 1_ 

cohorts, who were delivered from the neighbouring 
foe, diligently repaired to the Imperial standard ; 
and Stilicho issued his orders to the most remote 
troops of the West, to advance, by rapid marches, to 
the defence of Honorius and of Italy. The fortresses 
of the Rhine were abandoned j and the safety of 
Gaul was protected only by the faith of the Ger- 
mans, and the ancient terror of the Roman name. 
Even the legion, which had been stationed to guard 
the wall of Britain against the Caledonians of the 
North, was hastily recalled* ; and a numerous body 
of the cavalry of the Alani was persuaded to engage 
in the service of the emperor, who anxiously expected 
the return of his general. The prudence and vigour 
of Stilicho were conspicuous on this occasion, which 
revealed at the same time the weakness of the falling 
empire. The legions of Rome, which had long since 
languished in the gradual decay of discipline and 
courage, were exterminated by the Gothic and civil 
wars J and it was found impossible, without exhaust- 
ing and exposing the provinces, to assemble an army 
for the defence of Italy. 

When Stilicho seemed to abandon his sovereign in Heispur- 
the unguarded palace of Milan, he had probably cal- b^ie|^ by 
culated the term of his absence, the distance of the *^^ ^*'* 
enemy, and the obstacles that might retard their 
march. He principally depended on the rivers of 
Italy, the Adige, the Mincius, the Oglio, and the 
Addua ; which, in the winter or spring, by the fall 
of rains, or by the melting of the snows, are com- 
monly swelled into broad and impetuous torrents. 

* Venit et extremis legio praetenta Britannis 
Quae Sooto dat frena truci. 

DeBell. Get 41G. 
Yet the most rapid march from Edinburgh, or Newcastle, to Milan, must have 
required a longer space of time than Claudian seems willing to allow for the 
duration of the Gothic war. 
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CHAP. But the season happened to be remarkably diy ; and 
^^^^' the Goths could traverse, without impediment, the 
wide and.stony beds, whose centre was faintly marked 
by the course of a shallow stream. The bridge and 
passage of the Addua were secured by a strong de- 
tachment of the Gothic army ; and as Alaric ap- 
proached the walls, or rather the suburbs, of Milan, 
he enjoyed the proud satisfaction of seeing the em- 
peror of the Romans fly before him. Honorius, 
accompanied by a feeble train of statesmen and 
eunuchs, hastily retreated towards the Alps, with a 
design of securing his person in the city of Aries, 
which had often been the royal residence of his pre- 
decessors. But Honorius had scarcely passed the 
Po, before he was overtaken by the speed of the 
Gothic cavalry ; since the urgency of the danger 
compelled him to seek a temporary shelter within 
the fortification of Asta, a town of Liguria or Pie- 
mont, situate on the banks of the Tanarus. The 
siege of an obscure place, which contained so rich a 
prize, and seemed incapable of a long resistance, was 
instantly formed, and indefatigably pressed, by the 
king of the Goths ; and the bold declaration, which 
the emperor might afterwards make, that his breast 
had never been susceptible of fear, did not probably 
obtain much credit, even in his own court. In the 
last, and almost hopeless extremity, after the Bar- 
barians had already proposed the indignity of a capi- 
tulation, the Imperial captive was suddenly relieved 
by the fame, the approach, and at length the pre- 
sence of the hero, whom he had so long expected. 
At the head of a chosen and intrepid vanguard, Sti- 
licho swam the stream of the Addua, to gain the 
time which he must have lost in the attack of the 
bridge ; the passage of the Po was an enterprise of 
much less hazard and difficulty ; and the successful 
action, in which he cut his way through the Gothic 
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camp under the walls of Asta, revived the hopes, and chap. 
vindicated the honour, of Rome, Instead of grasping ^^^^' 
the fruit of his victory, the Barbarian was gradually 
invested on every side by the troops of the West, 
who successively issued through all the passes of the 
Alps ; his quarters were straitened j his convoys 
were intercepted ; and the vigilance of the Romans 
prepared to form a chain of fortifications, and to be- 
siege the lines of the besiegers. A military council 
was assembled of the long-haired chiefs of the Gothic 
nation ; of aged warriors, who^ bodies were wrapped 
in furs, and whose stern countenances were marked 
with honourable wounds. They weighed the glory 
of persisting in their attempt against the advantage 
of securing their plunder ; and they recommended 
the prudent measure of a seasonable retreat. In this 
important debate, Alaric displayed the spirit of the 
conqueror of Rome ; and after he had reminded his 
countrymen of their achievements and of their de- 
signs, he concluded his animating speech by the so- 
lemn and positive assurance, that he was resolved to 
find in Italy either a kingdom or a grave *. 

The loose discipline of the Barbarians always ex- Battle of 
posed them to the danger of a surprise ; but, instead a? d? 403 
of choosing the dissolute hours of riot and intem- ^"^h 29. 
perance, Stilicho resolved to attack the Christian 
Goths, whilst they were devoutly employed in cele- 
brating the festival of Easter. The execution of the 
stratagem was intrusted to Saul, a Barbarian and a 
Pagan, who had served, however, with distinguished 
reputation among the veteran generals of Theodosius. 
The camp of the Goths, which Alaric had pitched in 
the neighbourhood of PoUentia, was thrown into con- 

* Hanc ^o vel victor regno, vel morte tenebo 
Victus, humum 

The speeches (de Bell. Get 479 — 549.) of the Gothic Nestor, and Achilles,- are 
strong, characteristic, adapted to the circumstances ; and possibly not less genuine 
than those of Livy. 
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CHAP, fusion by the sudden and impetuous charge of the 
L, Imperial cavalry ; but, in a few moments, the un- 
daunted genius of their leader gave them an order, 
and a field of battle. In this engagement, which was 
long maintained with equal courage and success, the 
chief of the Alani, whose diminutive and savage form 
concealed a magnanimous soul, approved his sus- 
pected loyalty by the zeal with which he fought, and 
fell, in the service of the republic ; and the fame of 
this gallant Barbarian has been imperfectly preserved 
in the verses of Claudian, since the poet who cele- 
brates his virtue has omitted the mention of his name. 
His death was followed by the flight and dismay of 
the squadrons which he commanded ; and the defeat 
of the wing of cavalry might have decided the vic- 
tory of Alaric, if Stilicho had not immediately led 
the Roman and Barbarian infantry to the attack. 
The skill of the general, and the bravery of the sol- 
diers, surmounted every obstacle. In the evening of 
the bloody day the Goths retreated from the field of 
battle ; the intrenchments of their camp were forced, 
and the scene of rapine and slaughter made some 
atonement for the calamities which they had inflicted 
on the subjects of the empire. The magnificent 
spoils of Corinth and Argos enriched the veterans of 
the West ; the captive wife of Alaric, who had im- 
patiently claimed his promise of Roman jewels and 
Patrician handmaids, was reduced to implore the 
mercy of the insulting foe ; and many thousand pri- 
soners, released from the Gothic chains, dispersed 
through the provinces of Italy the praises of their 
heroic deliverer. The triumph of Stilicho was com- 
pared by the poet, and perhaps by the public, to that 
of Marius, who, in the same part of Italy, had en- 
countered and destroyed another army of northern 
Barbarians. The huge bones, and the empty helmets, 
of the Cimbri and of the Goths, would easily be 
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confouoded by succeeding generations ; and posterity chap. 
might erect a common trophy to the memory of the ^^ ' 
two most illustrious generals, who had vanquished, 
■on the same memorable ground, the two most for- 
midable enemies of Rome. 

The eloquence of Claudian has celebrated, with BoWnrai 
lavish applause, the victory of Pollentia, one of theofAUik. 
most glorious days in the life of his patron ; but his 
reluctant and partial muse bestows more genuine 
praise on the character of the Gothic king. His 
name is indeed branded with the reproachful epithets 
of pirate and robber, to which the conquerors of every 
age are so justly entitled ; but the poet of Stilicho is 
compelled to acknowledge, that Alaric possessed the 
invincible temper of mind which rises superior to 
every misfortune, and derives new resources from 
adversity. After the total defeat of his infantry, he 
escaped, or rather withdrew, from the field of battle, 
^ith the greatest part of his cavalry entire and un- 
broken. Without wasting a moment to lament the 
irreparable loss of so many brave companions, he left 
his victorious enemy to bind in chains the captive 
images of a Gothic king ; and boldly resolved to break 
through the unguarded passes of the Apennine, to 
spread desolation over the fruitful face of Tuscany, 
and to conquer or die before the gates of Rome. 
The capital was saved by the active and incessant 
diligence of Stilicho : but he respected the despair of 
his enemy ; and, instead of committing the fate of the 
republic to the chance of another battle, he proposed 
to purchase the absence of the Barbarians. The spirit 
of Alaric would have rejected such terms, the per- 
mission of a retreat, and the offer of a pension, with 
contempt and indignation ; but he exercised a limited 
and precarious authority over the independent chief- 
tains, who had raised him, for llieir service, above the 
rank of his equals ; they were still less disposed to 

VOL. in. c 
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CHAP, follow an unsuccessful g^eneraU and many of them 

XXIV o ' •' ^ 

were tempted to consult their interest by a private 
negotiation with the minister of Honorius. The king 
-submitted to the voice of his people, ratified the 
treaty with the empire of the West, and repassed the 
Po, with the remains of the flourishing army which 
he had led into Italy. A considerable part of the 
Roman forces still continued to attend his motions ; 
and Stilicho, who maintained a secret correspondence 
with some of the Barbarian chiefs, was punctually ap- 
prised of the designs that were formed in the camp 
and council of Alaric. The king of the Goths, 
ambitious to signalize his retreat by some splendid 
achievement, had resolved to occupy the important 
city of Verona, which commands the principal pass- 
age of the Rhsetian Alps ; and, directing his march 
through the territories of those German tribes, whose 
alliance would restore his exhausted strength, to in- 
vade, on the side of the- Rhine, the wealthy and 
unsuspecting, provinces of Gaul. Ignorant of the 
treason, which had already betrayed his bold and 
judicious enterprise, he advanced towards the passes 
of the mountains, already possessed by the Imperial 
troops, where he was exposed, almost at the same 
instant, to a general attack in the front, on his flanks, 
mxd in .the rear. In this bloody action, at a small 
distance from the walls of Verona, the loss of the 
Goths was not less heavy than that which they had 
sustained in the defeat of Pollentia ; and their valiant 
king, who escaped by the swiftness of his horse, must 
either have been slain or made prisoner, if the hasty 
rashness of the Alani had not disappointed the mea- 
sures of the Roman general. Alaric secured the 
remains of his army on the adjacent rocks, and pre- 
pared himself, with undaunted resolution, to maintain 
a siege against the superior numbers of the enemy, 
who invested him on all sides. But he could not 
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oppose the destructive progress of hunger and disease ; chap. 
nor was it possible for him to check the continual ^^^^' 
desertion of his impatient and capricious Barbarians. 
In this extremity he still found resources in his own 
courage, or in the moderation of his adversary; and 
the retreat of the Gothic king was considered a3 the 
deliverance of Italy. Yet the people and the clergy, 
incapable of forming any rational judgment of the 
business of peace and war, presumed to arraign the 
policy of Stilicho, who so often vanquished, so often 
surrounded, and so often dismissed the implacable 
enemy of the republic. The first moment of the 
public safety is devoted to gratitude and joy ; but the 
second is diligently occupied by envy and calumny. 

The citizens of Rome had been astonished by the The tri- 
approach of Alaric ; and the diligence with which ]^noriu^s. 
they laboured to restore the walls of the capital con- ^ ^*"^' 
fessed their own fears, and the decline of the empire^ 
After the retreat of the Barbarians, Honorius was 
directed to accept the dutiful invitation of the senate, 
and to celebrate, in the Imperial city, the auspicious 
sera of the Gothic victory, and of his sixth consulship. 
The suburbs and the streets, from the Milvian bridge 
to the Palatine mount, were filled by the Roman 
people, who, in the space of a hundred years, had 
only thrice been honoured with the presence of their 
sovereigns. While their eyes were fixed on the 
chariot where Stilicho was deservedly seated by the 
side of his royal pupil, they applauded the pomp of 
a triumph which was not stained, like that of Con- 
stantine, or of Theodosius, with civil blood. The 
procession passed under a lofty arch, which had been 
purposely erected: but in less than seven years, the 
Gothic conquerors of Rome might read, if they were 
able to read, the superb inscription of that monument 
which attested the total defeat and destruction of 
their nation. The emperor resided several months 

c 2 
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CHAP, in the capital, and every part of his behaviour was 
^^ regulated with care to conciliate the affection of the 



clergy, the senate, and the people of Rome. The 
clergy was edified by his frequent visits, and libeml 
gifts, to the shrines of the apostles. The senate, 
who, in the triumphal procession, had beeii excused 
from the humiliating ceremony of preceding on foot 
the Imperial chariot, was treated with the decent 
reverence which Stilicho always affected for that as- 
sembly. The people was repeatedly gratified by the 
attention and courtesy of Honorius in the public 
games, which were celebrated on that occasion with 
a magnificence not unworthy of the spectator. As 
soon as the appointed number of chariot-races was 
concluded, the decoration of the Circus was suddenly 
changed ; the hunting of wild beasts afforded a va- 
rious and splendid entertainment ; and the chase was 
succeeded by a military dance, which seems, in the 
lively description of Claudian, to present the image 
of a modem tournament. 
The gia. jjj thcsc gamcs of Honorius, the inhuman combats 
abolished, of gladiators polluted, for the last time, the amphi- 
theatre of Rome. The first Christian emperor may 
claim the honour of the first edict which condemned 
the art and amusement of shedding human blood ; 
but this benevolent law expressed the wishes of the 
prince, without reforming an inveterate abuse, which 
degraded a civilized nation below the condition of 
savage cannibals. Several hundred, perhaps several 
thousand, victims were annually slaughtered in the 
great cities of the elnpire j and the month of De- 
cember, more peculiarly devoted to the combats of 
gladiators, still exhibited, to the eyes of the Roman 
people, a grateful spectacle of blood and cruelty. 
Amidst the general joy of the victory of PoUentia, a 
Christian poet exhorted the emperor to extirpate, by 
his authority, the horrid custom which had so long 
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resisted the voice of humanity and religion. The chap. 

pathetic representations of Pnidentius were less ef- ;_ 

fectual than the generous boldness of Telemaehus, 
an Asiatic monk, whose death was more useful to 
mankind than his life. The Romans were provoked 
by the interruption of their pleasures ; and the rash 
monk, who had descended into the arena to separate 
the gladiators, was overwhelmed under a shower of 
atones. But the madness of the people soon sub- 
sided ; they respected the memory of Telemachus, 
who had deserved the honours of martyrdom ; and 
they submitted, without a murmur, to the laws of 
Honorius, which abolished for ever the human sacri- 
fices of the amphitheatre. The citizens, who adhered 
to the manners of their ancestors, might perhaps in- 
sinuate, that the last remains of a martial spirit were 
preserved in this school of fortitude, which accustomed 
the Romans to the sight of blood, and to the contempt 
of death : a vain and cruel prejudice, so nobly con- 
futed by the valour of ancient Greece, and of modern 
Europe ! 

The recent danger, to which the person of the em- Hononm 
peror had been exposed in the defenceless palace ofrej^^n'^j, 
Milan, urged him to seek a retreat in some inaccessible ^^^""^ 
fortress of Italy, where he might securely remain, 
while the open country was covered by a deluge of 
Barbarians. On the coast of the Hadriatic, about ten 
or twelve miles from the most southern of the seven 
mouths of the Po, the Thessalians had founded the 
ancient colony of Ravenna*, which they afterwards 
resigned to the natives of Umbria. Augustus, who 
had observed the opportunity of the place, prepared, 



* Thia account or Ravenna is drawn &oin Stiaba (i. v. p. 3S7), Pliny (iil S(l)i 
etephea or Byzanlimn (nib voce Pofino, p. G51, edit, neikel.). Claudian (in vi 
Cona. Uoiiat. 491, &c), Sidoniua Apollinoris (1. i. episL 6. 8), Jamandes (dc 
Reb. Oct c 29), Piocopiua (de BetL Gothic 1. i. c I. p. 309, edlL Louvre), and 
CluTcrius (Ital. AnLiq. (om. i. p. 301 — 307). Vet I atill want a local antiquaiiw. 
and a good lopograplucal map. 
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CHAP, at the distance of threie miles from the old town, a 
capacious harbour, for the reception of two hundred 
and fifty ships of war. This naval jestablishment, 
which included the arsenals and magazines, the bar- 
racks of the troops, and the houses of the artificers, 
derived its origin and name from the permanent sta- 
tion of the Roman fleet ; the intermediate space was 
soon filled with buildings and inhabitants, and the 
three extensive and populous quarters of Ravenna 
gradually contributed to form one of the most im- 
portant cities of Italy. The principal canal of Au- 
gustus poured a copious stream of the waters of the 
Po through the midst of the city, to the entrance of 
the harbour ; the same waters were introduced into 
the profound ditches that encompassed the walls j 
they were distributed, by a thousand subordinate 
canals, into every part of the city, which they divided 
into a variety of small islands ; the communication 
was maintained only by the use of boats and bridges ; 
and the houses of Ravenna, whose appearance may 
be compared to that of Venice, were raised on the 
foundation of wooden piles. The adjacent country, 
to the distance of many miles, was a deep and im- 
passable morass ; and the artificial causeway, which 
connected Ravenna with the continent, might be 
easily guarded, or destroyed, on the approach of a 
hostile army. These morasses were inters|i^rsed, 
however, with vineyards ; and though the soil was 
exhausted by four or five crops, the town enjoyed a 
more plentiful supply of wine than of fresh water. 
The air, instead of receiving the sickly and almost 
pestilential exhalations of low and marshy grounds, 
was distinguished, like the neighbourhood of Alex- 
andria, as uncommonly pure and salubrious ; and this 
singular advantage was ascribed to the regular tides 
of the Hadriatic, which swept the canals, interrupted 
the unwholesome stagnation of the waters, and floated, 
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every day, the vessels of the adjacent country into chap. 
the heart of Ravenna. The gradual retreat of the ^^^^' 
sea has left the modern city at the distance of four 
miles from the Hadriatic ; and as early as the fifth 
or sixth century of the Christian aera, the port of 
Augustus was converted into pleasant orchards ; and 
a lonely grove of pines covered the ground where 
the Roman fleet once rode at anchor. Even this 
alteration contributed to increase the natural strength 
of the plaice ; .and the shallowness of the water was a 
sufficient barrier against the large ships of the enemy. 
This advantageous situation was fortified by art and 
labour ; and in the twentieth year of his age, the 
emperor of the West, anxious only for his personal 
safety, retired to the perpetual confinement of the 
walls and morasses of Ravenna. The example of 
Honorius wias imitated by his feeble successors, the 
Gothic kings, and afterwards the exarchs, who oc- 
cupied the throne and palace of the emperors } and, 
till the middle of the eighth century, Ravenna was 
considered as the seat of government, and the capital 
of Italy*. 

The fears of Honorius were not without founda- The revo- 
tion, nor were his precautious without effect. While s"cy^^ 
Italy rejoiced in her deliverance from the Goths, a ^* ^- ^^• 
furious tempest was excited among the nations of 
Germany, who yielded to the irresistible impulse that 
appears to have been gradually communicated from 
the eastern extremity of the continent of Asia. The 
Chinese annals, as they have been interpreted by the 
learned industry of the present age, may be usefully 
applied to reveal the secret and remote causes of the 
fall of the Roman empire. The extensive territory 
to the north of the great wall was possessed, after 

* From the jeat 404, the dates of the Theodosian Code become sedentary at 
Constaotinople and Ravenna. See Gpdefroy's Chronology of the Laws, torn. i. 
P.I489&& 
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CHAP, the flight of the Huns, by the victorious Sienpi ; 

XXIV. ^j^Q ^gj,^ sometimes broken into independent tribes, 
and sometimes re-united under a supreme chief; till 
at length, styling themselves Topa, or masters of the 
earth, they acquired a more solid consistence, and a 
more foimidable power. The Topa soon compelled 
the pastoral nations of the eastern desert to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of their arms ; they invaded 
China in a period of weakness and intestine discord ; 
and these fortunate Tartars, adopting the laws and 
manners of the vanquished people, founded an Im- 
perial dynasty, which reigned near one hundred and 
sixty, years over the northern provinces of the mon-^ 
archy. Some generations before they ascended the 
throne of China, one of the Topa princes had en- 
listed in his cavalry a slave of the name of Moko, 
renowned for his valour ; but who was tempted, by 
the fear of punishment, to desert his standard, and 
to range the desert at the head of a hundred fol- 
lowers. This gang of robbers and outlaws swelled 
into a camp, a tribe, a numerous people, distinguished 
by the appellation of Geougen ; and their hereditary 
chieftains, the posterity of Moko the slave, assumed 
their rank among the Scythian monarchs. The youth 
of Toulun, the greatest of his descendants, was exer- 
cised by those misfortunes which are the school of 
heroes. He bravely struggled with adversity, broke 
the imperious yoke of the Topa, and became the le- 
gislator of his nation, and the conqueror of Tartary. 
His troops were distributed into regular bands of 
a hundred and of a thousand men ; cowards were 
stoned to death ; the most splendid honours were 
proposed as the reward of valour ; and Toulun, who 
had knowledge enough to despise the learning of 
China, adopted only such arts and institutions as 
were favourable to the military spirit of his govern- 
ment. His tents, which he removed in the winter 
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season to a more southern latitude, were pitched, chap. 
during the summer, on the fruitful banks of the Se- ^^'^' 
linga. His conquests stretched from Corea far be- 
yond the river Irtish. He vanquished, in the country 
to the north of the Caspian sea, the nation of the 
Huns ; and the new title o£ Kkan, or Cagan, ex- 
pressed the fame and power which he derived from 
this memorable vietoi-y*. 

The chain of events is interrupted, or rather is Emigration 
concealed, as it passes from the Volga to the Vistula, nonhem 
through the dark interval which separates the ex- ^"^^os 
treme limits of the Chinese and of the Roman geo- 
graphy. Yet the temper of the Barbarians, and the 
experience of successive emigrations, sufficiently de- 
clare that the Huns, who were oppressed by the arms 
of the Geougen, soon withdrew from the presence of 
an insulting victor. The countries towards the Euxine 
were already occupied by their kindred tribes ; and 
their hasty flight, which they soon converted into a 
bold attack, [would more naturally be directed to- 
wards the rich and level plains, through which the 
Vistula gently flows into the Baltic sea. The North 
must again have been alarmed and agitated by the 
invasion of the Huns ; and the nations who retreated 
before them must have pressed with incumbent weight 
on the confines of Germany. The inhabitants of those 
regions, which the ancients have assigned to the Suevi, 
the Vandals, and the Burgundians, might embrace 
the resolution of abandoning to the fugitives of Sar- 
matia their woods and morasses ; or at least of dis- 
charging their superfluous numbers on the provinces 
of the Roman empire. About four years after the 
victorious Toulun had assumed the title of Khan of 
the Geougen, another barbarian, the haughty Rho- 
dogast, or Radagaisus, marched from the northern 
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CHAP, extremities of Germany almost to the gates of Rome, 
^^^^' and left the remains of his army to achieve the de- 



struction of the West. The Vandals, the Suevi, and 
the Burgundians, formed the strength of this mighty 
host ; but the Alani, who had found a hospitable 
reception in their new seats, added their active ca- 
valiy to the heavy infantry of the Germans : and the 
Gothic adventurers crowded so eagerly to the stand- 
ard of Radagaisus, that, by some historians, he has 
been styled the King of the Goths. Twelve thou- 
sand warriors, distinguished above the vulgar by their 
noble birth, or their valiant deeds, glittered in the 
van ; and the whole multitude, which was not less 
than two hundred thousand fighting men, might be 
increased by the accession of women, of children, and 
of slaves, to the amount of four hundred thousand 
persons. This formidable emigration issued from the 
same coast of the Baltic which hiad poured forth the 
myriads of the Cimbri and Teutones, to assault Rome 
and Italy in the vigour of the republic. After the 
departure of those Barbarians, their native country, 
which was marked by the vestiges of their greatness, 
long ramparts, and gigantic moles *, remained during 
some ages a vast a-nd dreary solitude ; till the human 
species was renewied by the powers of generation, and 
the vacancy was filled by the influx of new inhabit- 
ants. The nations who now usurp an extent of land, 
which they are unable to cultivate, would soon be 
assisted by the industrious poverty of their neigh- 
bours, if the government of Europe did not protect 
the claims of dominion and property. 
Radagaisus Xhc Correspondence of nations was, in that age, so 
Italy, imperfect and precarious, that the revolutions of the 
North might escape the knowledge of the court of 
Ravenna ; till the dark cloud, which was collected 

• Tacit, dc Moribus Gcrmanorum, c. 37. 
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along the coast of the Baltic, burst in thunder upon chap. 
the banks of the Upper Danube. The emperor of ^^^^- 
the West) if his ministers disturbed his amusements 
l>y the news of the impending danger, was satisfied 
with being the occasion and the spectator of the war. 
The safety of Rome was intrusted to the counsels 
and the sword of Stilicho ; but such was the feeble 
and exhausted state of the empire, that it was im- 
possible to restore the fortifications of the Danube, 
or to prevent, by a vigorous effort, the invasion of 
the Germans. The hopes of the vigilant minister of 
Hpnorius were confined to the defence of Italy. He 
once more abandoned the provinces, recalled the 
troops, pressed the new levies, which were rigorously 
exacted, and pusillanimously eluded ; employed the 
most efficacious means to arrest or allure the de- 
serters ; and offered the gift of freedom, and of two 
pieces of gold, to all the slaves who would enlist. 
By these efforts he painfully collected, from the sub- 
jects of a great empire, an army of thirty or forty 
thousand men, which, in the days of Scipio or Ca- 
niillus, would have been instantly furnished by the 
free citizens of the territory of Rome. The thirty 
legions of Stilicho were reinforced by a large body of 
Barbarian auxiliaries ; the faithful Alani were per- 
sonally attached to his sei'vice ; and the troops of 
Huns and of Goths, who marched Under the banners 
of their native princes, Huldin and Sarus, were ani- 
mated by interest and resentment to oppose the am- 
bition of Radagaisus. The king of the confederate 
' Germans passed without resistance the Alps, the Po, 
and the Apennine ; leaving on one hand the inac- 
cessible palace of Honorius, securely buried among 
the marshes of Ravenna ; and, on the other, the camp 
of Stilicho, who had fixed his head-quarters at Ti- 
cinum, or Payia, but who seems to have avoided a 
decisive battle, till he had assembled his distant 
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CHAP, forces. Many cities of Italy were pillaged, or de- 
^^^^' stroyed ; and the siege of llorence, by Radagaisus, 
is one of the earliest events in the history of that 
celebrated republic, whose firmness checked and de- 
layed the unskilful fury of the Barbarians. The 
senate and people trembled at their approach within 
a hundred and eighty miles of Rome ; and anxiously 
compared the danger which they had escaped, with 
the new perils to which they were exposed. Alaric 
was a Christian and a soldier, the leader of a dis- 
ciplined army ; who understood the laws of war, who 
respected the sanctity of treaties, and who had fa- 
miliarly conversed with the subjects of the empire in 
the same camps and the same churches. The savage 
Radagaisus was a stranger to the manners, the reli- 
gion, and even the language, of the civilized nations 
of the South. The fierceness of his temper was ex- 
asperated by cruel superstition ; and it was universsdly 
believed that he had bound himself, by a solemn vow, 
and Arcat- to rcducc the city into a heap of stones and ashes, 
and to sacrifice the most illustrious of the Roman 
senators on the altars of those gods who were ap- 
peased by human blood. 
Defeat and Florence was reduced to the last extremity ; and 
of his army the fainting courage of the citizens was supported 
A. d!4^? only by ^^^ authority of St. Ambrose. On a sudden 
they beheld from their walls the banners of Stilicho, 
who advanced with his united force to the relief of 
the faithful city; and who soon marked that fatal 
spot for the grave of the Barbarian host. The ap- 
parent contradictions of those writers who variously 
relate the defeat of Radagaisus may be reconciled, 
without oflPering much violence to their respective 
testimonies. Orosius and Augustin, who were in- 
timately connected by friendship and religion, ascribe 
this miraculous victory to the providence of God, 
rather than to the valour of man. They strictly ex- 
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dude every idea of eliance, or even of bloodshed j 
and positively affirm, that the Romans, whose camp _ 
was the scene of plenty and idleness, enjoyed the 
distress of the Barbarians, slowly expiring on the 
sharp and barren ridge of the hills of Fiesuls, which 
rise above the city of Florence, Their extravagant 
assertion, that not a single soldier of the Christian 
army was killed, or even wounded, maybe dismissed 
with silent contempt ; but the rest of the narrative 
of Augustiu and Orosius is consistent with the state 
of the war, and the character of Stilicho. Conscious 
that he commanded the last army of the republic, 
his prudence would not expose it, in the open field, 
to the headstrong fui^ of the Gennans. The method 
of surrounding the enemy with strong lines of cir- 
cumvallation, which he had twice employed against 
the Gothic king, was repeated on a larger scale, and 
with more considerable effect. The examples of 
CjEsar must have been familiar to the most illiterate 
of the Roman warriors ; and the fortifications of 
Dyrrachium, which connected twenty-four castles by 
a perpetual ditch and rampart of fifteen miles, af- 
forded the model of an intrenchment which might 
confine, and starve, the most numerous host of Bar- 
barians. The Roman troops had less degenerated 
from the industry than from the valour of their an- 
cestors ; and if the servile and laborious work of- 
fended the pride of the soldiers, Tuscany could 
supply many thousand peasants, who would labour, 
though perhaps they would not fight, for the salva- 
tion of their native country. The imprisoned mul- 
titude of horses and men was gradually destroyed by 
famine, rather than by the sword ; but the Romans 
were exposed, during the progress of such an exten- 
sive work, to the frequent attacks of an impatient 
enemy. The despair of the hungry Barbarians would 
precipitate them against the fortifications of Stilicho ; 
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CHAP, the ficeneral mis^ht sometimes indulc^e the ardour of 

XXIV • ... 

[_ his brave auxiliaries, who eagerly pressed to assault 



the camp of the Germans ; and these various inci- 
dents might produce the sharp and bloody conflicts 
which dignify the narrative of Zosimus, and the 
Chronicles of Prosper and Marcellinus. A season- 
able supply of men and provision? had been intro- 
duced into the walls of Florence ; and the famished 
host of Radagaisus was in its turn besieged. The 
proud monarch of so many warlike nations, after the 
loss of his bravest warriors, was reduced to confide 
either in the faith of a capitulation or in the clemency 
of Stilicho. But the death of the royal captive, who 
was ignominiously beheaded, disgraced the triumph 
of Rome and of Christianity ; and the short delay of 
his execution was sufficient to brand the conqueror 
with the guilt of cool and deliberate cruelty. The 
famished Germans, who escaped the fury of the 
auxiliaries, were sold as slaves, at the contemptible 
price of as many single pieces of gold : but the dif- 
ference of food and climate swept away great num- 
bers of those unhappy strangers ; and it was observed 
that the inhuman purchasers, instead of reaping the 
fruits of their labour, were soon obliged to provide 
the expense of their interment. Stilicho informed 
the emperor and the senate of his success ; and de- 
served a second time the glorious title of Deliverer 
of Italy. 
There- The fame of the victory has encouraged a vain 

theGermans pcrsuasion that the whole army, or rather nation, of 
a'^d^os.' Germans, who migi-ated from the shores of the Bal- 
Dcc 31. tic, miseriably perished under the walls of Florence. 
Such indeed was the fate of Radagaisus himself, of 
his brave and faithful companions, and of more than 
one-third of the various multitude of Sueves and 
Vandals, of Alani and Burgundians, who adhered to 
the standard of their general. The union of such an 
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army might excite our surprise, but the causes of oh a p. 

separation are obvious and forcible; the pride of L 

birth, the insolence of valour, the jealousy of com- 
mand, the impatience of subordination, and the ob- 
stinate conflict of opinions, of interests, and of pas- 
sions, among so many kings and warriors, who were 
untaught to yield, or to obey. After the defeat of 
Radagaisus, two parts of the German host, which 
must have exceeded the number of one hundred 
thousand men, still remained in arms, between the 
Apennine and the Alps, or between the Alps and 
the Danube. It is uncertain whether they attempted 
to revenge the death of their general ; but their irre- 
gular fury was soon diverted by the prudence and 
firmness of Stilicho, who opposed their march, and 
facilitated their retreat ; who considered the safety 
of Rome and Italy as the great object of his care, 
and who sacrificed, with too much indifference, the 
wealth and tranquillity of the distant proviilces. The 
Barbarians acquired, from the junction of some Pan- 
nonian deserters, the knowledge of the country, and 
of the roads ; and the invasion of Gaul, which Alaric 
had designed, was executed by the remains of the 
great army of Radagaisus. 

Yet if they expected to derive any assistance from 
the tribes of Germany, who inhabited the banks of 
the Rhine, their hopes wer^ disappointed. The Ale- 
manni preserved a state of inactive neutrality; and 
the Franks distinguished their zeal and courage in 
the defence of the empire. In the rapid progress 
down the Rhine, which was the first act of the ad- 
ministration of Stilicho, he had applied himself, with 
peculiar attention, to secure the alliance of the war- 
like Franks, and to remove the irreconcilable enemies 
of peace and of the republic. Marcomir, one of their 
kings, was publicly convicted, before the tribunal of 
the Roman magistrate, of violating the faith of treaties. 
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CHAP. He was sentenced to a mild, but distant, exile, in the 
^^^^' province of Tuscany; and this degradation of the 
regal dignity was so far from exciting the resentment 
of his subjects, that they punished with death the 
turbulent Sunno, who attempted to revenge his bro- 
ther; and maintained a dutiful allegiance to the 
princes who were established on the throne by the 
choice of Stilicho. When the limits of Gaul and 
Germany were shaken by the northern emigration, 
the Franks bravely encountered the single force of 
the Vandals, who, regardless of the lessons of ad- 
versity, had again separated their troops from the 
standard of their Barbarian allies. They paid the 
penalty of their rashness ; and twenty thousand Van- 
dals, with their king Godigisclus, were slain in the 
field of battle. The whole people must have been 
extirpated, if the squadrons of the Alani, advancing 
to their relief, had not trampled down the infantry 
of the Franks, who, after an honourable resistance, 
were compelled to relinquish the unequal contest. 
The victorious confederates pursued their march, and 
on the last day of the year, in a season when the 
waters of the Rhine were most probably frozen, they 
entered, without opposition, the defenceless provinces 
of Gaul. This memorable passage of the Suevi, the 
Vandals, the Alani, and the Burgundians, who never 
aflerwards retreated, may be considered as the fall of 
the Roman empire in the countries beyond the Alps ; 
and the barriers, which had so long separated the 
savage and the civilized nations of the earth, were 
from that fatal moment levelled with the ground. 
S^wf*** While the peace of Germany was secured by the 
A. D. 407, attachment of the Franks, and the neutrality of the 
Alemanni, the subjects of Rome, unconscious of their 
approaching calamities, enjoyed the state of quiet and 
prosperity, which had seldom blessed the frontiers of 
Gaul. Their flocks and herds were permitted to 
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graze in the pastures of the Barbarians ; their hunts- chap. 
men penetrated without fear or danger into tlie ' ^ ' 
darkest recesses of the Hercynian wood. The banks 
of the Rhine were crowned, like those of the Tyber, 
with elegant houses and well cultivated farms ; and 
if a poet descended the river he might express his 
doubt on which side was situated the territory of the 
Romans. This scene of peace and plenty was sud- 
denly changed into a desert ; and the prospect of 
the smoking ruins could alone distinguish the soli- 
tude of nature from the desolation of man. Tlie 
flourishing city of Mentz was surprised and destroyed ; 
and many thousand Christians were inhumauly mas- 
sacred in the church. Worms perished after a long 
and obstinate siege ; Strasburgh, Spires, Rheims, 
Toumay, Arras, Amiens, experienced the cruel op- 
pression of the German yoke ; and the consuming 
flames of war spread from the banks of the Rhine 
over the greatest part of the seventeen provinces of 
Gaul. That rich and extensive country as far as the 
ocean, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, was delivered to 
the Barbarians, who drove before them in a promis- 
cuous crowd the bishop, the senator, and the virgin, 
laden with the spoils of their houses and altars. The 
timid and selfish policy of the court of Ravenna 
might recal the Palatine legions for the protection 
of Italy; the remains of the stationary troops might 
be unequal to the arduous task ; and the Barbarian 
auxiliaries might prefer the unbounded licence of 
spoil to the benefits of a moderate and regular sti- 
pend. But the provinces of Gaul were filled with a 
numerous race of hardy and robust youth, who, in 
the defence of their houses, their families, and their 
altars, if they had dared to die, would have deserved 
to vanquish. The knowledge of their native country 
would have enabled them to oppose continual and 
insuperable obstacles to the progress of an invader j 
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CHAP, and the deficiency of the Barbarians, in arms as well 
* as in discipline, removed the only pretence which 



excuses the submission of a populous country to the 
inferior numbers of a veteran army. When France 
was invaded by Charles the Fifth, he inquired of a 
prisoner, how many days Paris might be distant from 
the frontier ; " Perhaps ttvelvCf but they will be days 
*' of battle ;'* such was the gallant answer which 
checked the arrogance of that ambitious prince. The 
subjects of Honorius, and those of Francis I., were 
animated by a very diflPerent spirit ; and in less than 
two years, the divided troops of the Savages of the 
Baltic, whose numbers, were they fairly stated, would 
appear contemptible, advanced, without a combat, to 
the foot of the Pyrensean mountains. 
Revolt of In the early part of the reign of Honorius, the 
araiy, vigilaucc of Stilicho had successfully guarded the re- 
A.D.407. mote island of Britain from her incessant enemies 
of the ocean, the mountains, and the Irish coast. 
But those restless Barbarians could not neglect the 
fair opportunity of the Gothic war, when the walls 
and stations of the province were stripped of the Ro- 
man troops. If any of the legionaries were permitted 
to return from the Italian expedition, their faithful 
report of the court and character of Honorius must 
have tended to dissolve the bonds of allegiance, and 
to exasperate the seditious temper of the British 
army. The spirit of revolt, which l\^d formerly 
disturbed the age of Gallienus, was revived by thei 
capricious violence of the soldiers ; and the unfor- 
tunate, perhaps the ambitious, candidates, who were 
the objects of their choice, were the instruments, and 
at length the victims, of their passion*. Marcus 

* The British usurpers are taken fh>m Zodmu8(I. vl p. 371—375). Orosius 
(1. vii. c 40. IK 676, 677). Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 180, 181), the 
ecclesiastical historians, and the Chronicles. The Latins are ignorant of 
Marcus. 
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was the first whom they placed on the throne, as the chap. 
lawful emperor of Britain, and of the West. They ^^^' 
violated, by the hasty murder of Marcus, the oath of 
fidelity which they had imposed on themselves $ and 
their disapprobation of his manners may seem to in- 
scribe an honourable epitaph on his tomb^ Gratian 
was the next whom they adorned with the diadem 
and the purple ; and, at the end of four months, 
Gratian experienced the fate of his predecessor. The 
memory of the great Constantine, whom the British 
legions had given to the church and to the empire> 
suggested the singular motive of their third choice. 
They discovered in the ranks a private soldier of the constantinc 
name of Constantine, and their impetuous levity }^g^^" 
had already seated him on the throne, before they ^*^ *"^ 
perceived his incapacity to sustain the weight of that a. d. 407. 
glorious appellation. Yet the authority of Constan- 
tine was less precarious, and his government was 
more successful, than the transient reigns of Marcus 
and of Gratian. The danger of leaving his inactive 
troops in those camps, which had been twice polluted 
with blood and sedition, urged him to attempt the 
reduction of the Western provinces. He landed at 
Boulogne with an inconsiderable force ; and after he 
had reposed himself some days, he summoned the 
cities of Gaul, which had escaped the yoke of the 
Barbarians, to acknowledge their lawful sovereign. 
They obeyed the summons without reluctance. The 
n^lect of the court of Ravenna had absolved a de- 
serted people from the duty of allegiance ; their 
actual distress encouraged them to accept any cir- 
cumstances of change, without apprehension, and, 
perhaps, with some diegree of hope ; and they might 
flatter themselves, that the troops, the authority, and 
even the name of a Roman emperor, who fixed his 
residence in Gaul, would protect the unhappy country 
from the rage of the Barbarians. The first successes 
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CHAP, of Constantine against the detached parties of the 
, Germaiis were magnified by the voice of adulation 

into splendid and decisive victories ; which the re- 
union and insolence of the enemy soon reduced to 
their just value. His negotiations procured a short 
and precarious truce ; and if some tribes of the Bar- 
barians were engaged, by the liberality of his giftsf 
and promises, to undertake the defence of the Rhine, 
these expensive and uncertain treaties, instead of 
restoring the pristine vigour of the Gallic frontier^ 
served only to disgrace the majesty of the prince^ 
and to exhaust what yet remained of the treasures 
of the republic. Elated however with this imaginary 
triumph, the vain deliverer of Gaul advanced into 
the provinces of the South, to encounter a more 
pressing and personal danger. Sarus the Goth was 
ordered to lay the head of the rebel at the feet of 
the emperor Honorius ; and the forces of Britain 
and Italy were unworthily consumed in this domestic 
quarrel. After the loss of his two bravest generals, 
Justinian and Nevigastes, the former of whom was 
slain in the field of battle, the latter in a peaceful 
but treacherous interview, Constantine fortified him- 
self within the walls of Vienna. The place was 
ineffectually attacked seven days ; and the Imperial 
army supported, in a precipitate retreat, the ignominy 
of purchasing a secure passage from the freebooters 
and outlaws of the Alps. Those mountains now 
separated the dominions of two rival monarchs : and 
the fortifications of the double frontier were guarded 
by the troops of the empire, whose arms would have 
been more usefully employed to maintain the Ro- 
man limits against the Barbarians of Germany and 
Scythia. 
He reduces Qu the sidc of the Pyrenees, the ambition of Con-* 
AJLr.'408. stantine might be justified by the proximity of 
danger ; but his throne was soon established by the 
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conquest, or rather submission, of Spain, which ch.\p. 
yielded to the influence of regular and habitual sub- ^^ ^' 
ordination, and received the laws and magistrates of 
the Gallic prefecture. The only opposition which 
was made to the authority of Constantine proceeded 
not so much from the powers of government, or the 
epirit of the people, as from the private zeal and 
interest of the family of Theodosius, Four brothers 
had obtained by the favour of their kinsman, the 
deceased emperor, an honourable rank, and ample 
possessions, in their native country ; and the grate- 
ful youths resolved to risk those advantages in the 
sei-vice of his son. After an unsuccessful effort to 
maintain their ground at the head of the stationary 
troops of Lusitania, they retired to their estates ; 
where they armed and levied, at their own expense, 
a considerable body o( slaves and dependents, and 
boldly marched to occupy the strong posts of the 
Pyrena>an mountains. This domestic insurrection 
alarmed and perplexed the sovereign of Gaul and 
Britain ; and he was compelled to negotiate with 
some troops of Barbarian auxiliaries, for the service 
of the Spanish war. They were distinguished by 
the title of Honortans ; a name which might have 
reminded them of their fidelity to their lawful sove- 
reign ; and if it should candidly be allowed that 
the Scots were influenced by any partial affection for 
a British prince, the Moois and the ]\Iarcomanm 
could be tempted only by the profuse liberality of 
the usurper, who distributed among the Barbarians 
the military, and even the civil, honours of Spain, 
The nine hands of Honorians, which may be easily 
traced on the establishment of the Western empire, 
could not exceed the number of five thousand men ; 
yet this inconsiderable force was sufficient to termi- 
nate a war, which had threatened the power and 
safety of Constantine. The rustic army of the 
d3 
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CHAP. Theodosian family was surrounded and destroyed in 
^^^^' the Pyrenees : two of the brothers had the good for- 



tune to escape by sea to Italy, or the East ; the other 
two, after an interval of suspense, were executed at 
Aries ; and if Honorius could remain insensible of 
the public disgrace, he might perhaps be affected by 
the personal misfortunes of his generous kinsmen. 
Such were the feeble arms which decided the pos- 
session of the Western provinces of Europe, from 
the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Hercules. 
The events of peace and war have undoubtedly been 
diminished by the narrow and imperfect view of the 
historians of the times, who were equally ignorant of 
the causes, and of the effects, of the most important 
revolutions. But the total decay of the national 
strength had annihilated even the last resource of a 
despotic government ; and the revenue of exhausted 
provinces could no longer purchase the military ser- 
vice of a discontented and pusillanimous people. 
Negotiation The poct, whosc flattery has ascribed to the Ro- 
andstiUcho, man eagle the victories of PoUentia and Verona, 
tlm^' pursues the hasty retreat of Alaric, from the confines 
of Italy, with a horrid train of imaginary spectres, 
such as might hover over an army of Barbarians, 
which was almost exterminated by war, famine, and 
disease. In the course of this unfortunate expedition, 
the king of the Goths must indeed have sustained a 
considerable loss ; and his harassed forces required 
an interval of repose to recruit their numbers, and 
revive their confidence. Adversity had exercised, 
and displayed, the genius of Alaric ; and the fame 
of his valour invited to the Gothic standard the 
bravest of the Barbarian warriors ; who, from the 
Euxine to the Rhine, were agitated by the desire of 
rapine and conquest. He had deserved the esteem, 
and he soon accepted the friendship, of Stilicho him- 
self. Renouncing the service of the emperor of the 
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East, Alaric concluded with the court of Ravenna a chap. 
treaty of peace and alliance, by which he was de- 
clared master-general of the Roman armies through- 
out the praefecture of lUyricum ; as it was claimed, 
according to the true and ancient limits, by the 
minister of Honorius* The execution of the ambi- 
tious design, which was either stipulated, or implied, 
in the articles of the treaty, appears to have been sus- 
pended by the formidable irruption of Radagaisus ; 
and the neutrality of the Gothic king may perhaps 
be compared to the indiflPerence of Caesar, who, in 
the conspiracy of Catiline, refused either to assist, 
or to oppose, the enemy of the republic. After the 
defeat of the Vandals, Stilicho resumed his preten- 
sions to the provinces of the East ; appointed civil 
magistrates for the administration of justice, and of 
the finances ; and declared his impatience to lead to 
the gates of Constantinople the united armies of the 
Romans and of the Goths. The prudence, however, 
of Stilicho, his aversion to civil war, and his perfect 
knowledge of the weakness of the state, may coun- 
tenance the suspicion, that domestic peace, rather 
than foreign conquest, was the object of his policy j 
and that his principal care was to employ the forces 
of Alaric at a distance from Italy. This design 
could not long escape the penetration of the Gothic 
king, who continued to hold a doubtful, and perhaps 
a treacherous, correspondence with the rival courts ; 
who protracted, like a dissatisfied mercenary, his lan- 
guid operations in Thessaly and Epinis, and who 
soon returned to claim the extravagant reward of 
his ineffectual services. From his camp near ^mona, 
on the confines of Italy, he transmitted to the em- 
peror of the West a long account of promises, of 
expenses, and of demands ; called for immediate 
' satisfaction, and clearly intimated the consequences 
of a refusal. Yet if his conduct was hostile, his 
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CHAP, language was decent and dutiful. He humbly pro- 
^^^^' fessed himself the friend of Stilicho, and the soldier 
of Honorius; offered his person and his troops to 
march, without delay, against the usurper of Gaul ; 
and solicited, as a permanent retreat for the Gothic 
nation, the possession of some vacant province of the 
Western empire. 
Debates of The political and secret transactions of two states- 
Bcnate™*" men, who laboured to deceive each other and the 
A. D. 4oa world, must for ever have been concealed in the im- 
penetrable darkness of the cabinet, if the debates of 
a popular assembly had not thrown some rays of light 
on the correspondence of Alaric and Stilicho, The 
necessity of finding some artificial support for a go- 
vernment, which, from a principle, not of modera- 
tion, but of weakness, was reduced to negotiate with 
its own subjects, had insensibly revived the authority 
of the Roman senate ; and the minister of Honorius 
respectfully consulted the legislative council of the 
republic. Stilicho assembled the senate in the palace 
of the Caesars ; represented, in a studied oration, the 
actual state of affairs ; proposed the demands of the 
Gothic king, and submitted to their consideration 
the choice of peace or war. The senators, as if they 
had been suddenly awakened from a dream of four 
hundred years, appeared on this important occasion 
to be inspired by the courage, rather than by the 
wisdom, of their predecessors. They loudly de- 
clared, in regular speeches, or in tumultuary ac- 
clamations, that it was unworthy of the majesty of 
Rome, to purchase a precarious and disgraceful truce 
from a Barbarian king ; and that, in the judgment 
of a magnanimous people, the chance of ruin was 
always preferable to the certainty of dishonour. The 
minister, whose pacific intentions were seconded only 
by the voices of a few servile and venal followers, 
attempted to allay the general ferment, by an apology 
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for his own conduct, and even for the demands of chap. 

the Gothic prince. " The payment of a subsidy, |_ 

•' which had excited the indignation of the Romans, 
" ought not (such was the language of Stilicho) to 
" be considered in the odious light, either of a tri- 
*' bute, or of a ransom, extorted by the menaces of 
" a Barbarian enemy. Alaric had faithfully asserted 
" the just pretensions of the republic to the pro- 
" vinces which were usurped by the Greeks of Con- 
*' stantinoplc : he modestly required the fair and 
'' stipulated recompense of his services : and if he 
" had desisted from the prosecution of his enterprise, 
" he had obeyed, in his retreat, the peremptory, 
** though private, letters of the emperor himself. 
*' These contradictory orders (he would not dis- 
*' semble the errors of his own family) had been pro- 
" cured by the intercession of Serena. The tender 
*' piety of his wife had been too deeply affected by 
*' the discord of the royal brothers, the sons of her 
" adopted father; and the sentiments of nature had 
" too easily prevailed over the stem dictates of the 
" public welfare." These osteusible reasons, which 
faintly disguise the obscure intrigues of the palace of 
Ravenna, were supported by the authority of Stilicho ; 
and obtained, after a warm debate, the reluctant ap- 
probation of the senate. The tumult of virtue and 
freedom subsided j and the sum of four thousand 
pounds of gold was granted under the name of a sub- 
sidy, to secure the peace of Italy, and to conciliate 
the friendship of the king of the G oths. Lampadius 
alone, one of the most illustrious members of the 
assembly, still persisted in his dissent ; exclaimed 
with a loud voice, " This is not a treaty of peace, 
" but of servitude ;" and escaped the danger of such 
bold opposition by iramediately retiring to the sanc- 
tuary of a Christian church. 
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CHAP. But the reign of Stilicho drew towards its end ; 
^^^* and the proud minister might perceive the symptoms 



Intrigues of of his approachiug disgrace. The generous boldness 
h.^^m. of Lampadius had been applauded ; and the senate, 
^^y- so patiently resigned to a long servitude, rejected 
with disdain the offer of invidious and imaginary 
freedom. The troops, who still assumed the name 
and prerogatives of the Roman legions, were ex- 
asperated by the partial affection of Stilicho for the 
Barbarians : and the people imputed to the mis- 
chievous policy of the minister the public misfor- 
tunes, which were the natural consequence of their 
own degeneracy. Yet Stilicho might have continued 
to brave the clamours of the people, and even of the 
soldiers, if he could have maintained his dominion 
over the feeble mind of his pupil. But the re- 
spectful attachment of Honorius was converted into 
fear, suspicion, and hatred. The crafty Olympius 
had secretly undermined the benefactor, by whose 
favour he was promoted to the honourable offices of 
the Imperial palace. Olympius revealed to the un- 
suspecting emperor, who had attained the twenty- 
fifth year of his age, that he was without weight 
or authority in his own government j and artfully 
alarmed his timid and indolent disposition by a 
lively picture of the designs of Stilichjj, who already 
meditated the death of his sovereign, with the am- 
bitious hope of placing the diadem on the head of 
his son Eucherius. The emperor was instigated by 
his new favourite to assume the tone of independent 
dignity ; and the minister was astonished to find,, 
that secret resolutions were formed in the court and 
council, which were repugnant to his interest, or to 
his intentions. Instead of residing in the palace of 
Rojne, Honorius declared, that it was his pleasure to 
return to the secure fortress of Ravenna. On the 
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first intelligence of the death of his brother Arcadius, chap. 
he prepared to visit Constantinople, and to regulate^ ^^^' 
with the authority of a guardian, the provinces of 
the infant Theodosius. The representation of the 
difficulty and expense of such a distant expedition 
checked this strange and sudden sally of active dili- 
gence ; but the dangerous project of showing the 
emperor to the camp of Pavia, which was composed 
of the Roman troops, the enemies of Stiljcho and his 
Barbarian auxiliaries, remained fixed and unalterable* 
The minister was pressed, by the advice of his con- 
fident Justinian, a Roman advocate, of a lively and 
penetrating genius, to oppose a journey so prejudicial 
to his reputation and safety. His strenuous, but in- 
efiectiial, efforts confirmed the triumph of Olympius ; 
and the prudent lawyer withdrew himself from the 
impending ruin of his patron. 

In the passage of the emperor through Bologna, a Disgrace 
mutiny of the guards was excited and appeased by ^Id^, 
the secret policy of Stilicho ; who announced his in- ^- ^'23 ^ 
structions to decimate the guilty, and ascribed to his 
own intercession the merit of their pardon. After 
this tumult, Honorius embraced, for the last time, 
the minister whom he now considered as a tyrant, 
and proceeded on his way to the camp of Pavia, where 
he was received by the loyal acclamations of the troops 
who were assembled for the service of the Gallic war. 
On the morning of the fourth day, he pronounced, 
as he had been taught, a military oration in the pre- 
sence of the soldiers, whom the charitable visits and 
artful discourses of Olympius had prepared to exe- 
cute a dark and bloody conspiracy. At the first 
signal, theyjmassacred the friends of Stilicho, the most 
illustrious officers of the empire j two Praetorian pre- 
fects of Gaul and of Italy ; two masters-general of 
the cavalry and infantry ; the master of the offices j 
the questor^ the treasurer, and the count of the dp^ 
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osup. mettieu Manj lives were lott ; manj houses were 
^plondered; the furious seditkm condnned to r^e till 
the ehite ofthe erenii^ ; and the tremUing emperor, 
who was seen m the streets of Fariay without his robes 
or diadem, yidded to the persuasions of his faYourite ; 
condemned the memory of the slain ; and solemnly 
Zffprcfwed the innoc^ice and fiddity of their assassins. 
The intelligence of the massacre of Psvia filled the 
mind of Stilicho with just and gloomy apprehensions : 
and he instantly snnunoned, in the camp of Bologntt, 
a council of the confederate leaders, who were attached 
to his service, and would be involyed in his ruin. The 
impetuous voice of the assembly called aloud for arms, 
and for revenge ; to march without a moment's delay, 
under the banners of a hero whom they had so often 
followed to victory; to surprise, to oppress, to ex- 
tirpate the guilty Olympius and his d^enerate Ro- 
mans ; and perhaps to fix the diadem on the head of 
their injured general. Instead of executing a reso- 
lution which might have been justified by success, 
Stilicho hesitated till he was irrecoverably lost. He 
was still ignorant of the fate of the emperor ; he dis- 
trusted the fidelity of his own party ; and he viewed 
with horror the fatal consequences of arming a crowd 
of licentious Barbarians against the soldiers and people 
of Italy. The confederates, impatient of his timorous 
and doubtful delay, hastily retired, with fear and in^ 
dignation. At the hour of midnight, Sams, a Gothic 
warrior, renowned among the Barbarians themselves 
for his strength and valour, suddenly invaded the 
camp of his benefactor, plundered the baggage, cut 
in pieces the faithful Huns who guarded his person, 
and penetrated to the tent where the minister, pen- 
sive and sleepless, meditated on the dangers of his 
situation. Stilicho escaped with difficulty from the 
sword of the Goths ; and, after issuing a last and 
generous admonition to the cities of Italy, to shut 
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their gates agaiust the Barbarians, his confidence, or chap. 
his despair, urged him to throw himself into Ra- ^^'^' 
venna, which was already in the absolute possession 
of his enemies. Olympius, who had assumed the do- 
minion of Honorius, was speedily informed, that his 
rival had embraced, as a suppliant, the altar of the 
Christian church. The base and cruel disposition of 
the hypocrite was incapable of pity or remorse ; but 
he piously affected to elude, rather than to violate, the 
privilege of the sanctuary. Count Heraclian, with a 
troop of soldiers, appeai-ed, at the dawn of day, before 
the gates of the church of llavenna. The bishop was 
satisfied by a solemn oath, that the Imperial mandate 
only directed them to secure the person of Stilicho : 
but, as soon as the unfortunate minister had been 
tempted beyond the holy threshold, he produced the 
warrant for his instant execution. Stilicho supported, 
with calm resignation, the injurious names of traitor 
and parricide ; repressed the unseasonable zeal of his 
followers, who were ready to attempt an ineffectual 
rescue ; and, with a firmness not unworthy of the last 
of the Roman generals, submitted his neck to the 
sword of Heraclian *. 

The servile crowd of the palace, who had so long His me. 
adored the fortune of Stilicho, affected to insult his li^^JX'' 
fall ; and the most distant connexion with the master- 
general of the West, which had so lately been a title 
to wealth and honours, was studiously denied, and 
rigorously punished. His family, united by the triple 
alliance with the family of Theodosius, might envy 
the condition of the meanest peasant. The flight 
of his son Eucherius was intercepted ; and the death 
of that innocent youth soon followed the divorce of 



■ Zosimus (L V. p. 336— K-IS) has copiously, though not rlurly, Telaleil ihe 
ditgnce and death of Slilkho. OljrmpiodDTUs (apud Phot. p. 177)- OiDsiui 
([. vii. c. 38, p. 571, G72}, Sozomen (1. ix. c 4), and Philmtorgius (1. xi. c. 3, 
1. ciL c 2), sliiird luj^emmtal hints. 
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CHAP. Thermantia, who filled the place of her sister Maria ; 
' and who, like Maria, had remained a virgin in the 
Imperial bed. The friends of Stilicho, who had 
escaped the massacre at Pavia, were persecuted by 
the implacable revenge of Olympius : and the most 
exquisite cruelty was employed to extort the con- 
fession of a treasonable and sacrilegious conspiracy. 
They died in silence: their firmness justified the 
choice, and perhaps absolved the innocence of 4;heir 
patron ; and the despotic power, which could take 
his life without a trial, and stigmatize his memory 
without a proof, has no jurisdiction over the impartial 
suffrage of posterity* The services of Stilicho are 
great and manifest ; his crimes, as they are vaguely 
stated in the language of flattery and hatred, are ob- 
scure, at least, and improbable. About four months 
after his death, an edict was published in the name 
of Honorius, to restore the free communication of 
the two empires, which had been so long interrupted 
by the public enemy ^ The minister whose fame and , 
fortune depended on the prosperity of the state was 
accused of betraying Italy to the Barbarians ; whom 
he repeatedly vanquished at PoUentia, at Verona, and 
before the walls of Florence. His pretended design 
of placing the diadem on the head of his son Euche-^ 
rius could not have been conducted without pre- 
parations or accomplices ; and the ambitious father 
would not surely have left the future emperor, till 
the twentieth year of his age, in the humble station 
of tribune of the notaries. The son of Stilicho, 
however, was educated in the bosom of Christianity, 
which his father had uniformly professed, and zeal-^ 
ously supported. Serena had borrowed her mag- 
nificent necklace from the statue of Vesta; and the 
Pagans execrated the memory of the sacrilegious 
minister, by whose order the Sibylline books, the 
oracles of Rome, had been committed to the flames. 
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The pride and power of Stilicho constituted his real chap. 
guilt. An honourable reluctance to shed the blood 
of his countrymen appears to have contributed to the 
success of his unworthy rival ; and it is the last hu- 
miliation of the character of Honorius, that posterity 
has not condescended to reproach him with his base 
ingratitude to the guardian of his youth, and the 
support of his empire. 

Among the train of dependents whose wealth and The poet 
dignity attracted the notice of their own times, our 
curiosity is excited by the celebrated name of the 
poet Claudian, who enjoyed the favour of Stilicho, 
and was overwhelmed in the ruin of his patron* The 
titular o£Bces of tribune and notary fixed his rank in 
the Imperial court : he was indebted to the powerful 
intercession of Serena for his marriage with a very 
rich heiress of the province of Africa ; and the statue 
of Claudian, erected in the forum of Trajan, was a 
monument of the taste and liberality of the Roman 
senate. After the ^praises of Stilicho became offensive 
and criminal, Claudian was exposed to the enmity of 
a powerful and unforgiving courtier, whom he had 
provoked by the insolence of wit. He had compared, 
in a lively epigram, the opposite characters of two 
Praetorian prefects, of Italy ; he contrasts the inno- 
cent repose of a philosopher, who sometimes resigned 
the hours of business to slumber, perhaps to study, 
with the interested diligence of a rapacious minister, 
ind^atigable in the pursuit of unjust or sacrilegious 
gain. " How happy,'* continues Claudian, " how 
** happy might it be for the people of Italy, if Mal- 
'^ lius could be constantly awake, and if Hadrian 
" would always sleep !'' The repose of Mallius was 
not disturbed by this friendly and gentle admonition ; 
but the cruel vigilance of Hadrian watched the op- 
portunity of revenge, and easily obtained, from the 
enemies of Stilicho, the trifling sacrifice of an ob- 
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CHAP, noxious poet. The poet concealed himself, however, 
during the tumult of the revolution ; and, consulting 
the dictates of prudence rather than of honour, he 
addressed, in the form of an epistle, a suppliant and 
humble recantation to the offended praefect. He de- 
plores, in mournful strains, the fatal indiscretion into 
which he had been hurried by passion and folly ; sub- 
mits to the imitation of his adversary the generous 
example^ of the clemency of gods, of heroes, and of 
lions ; and expresses his hope, that the magnanimity 
of Hadrian will not trample on a defenceless and 
contemptible foe, already humbled by disgrace and 
poverty ; and deeply wounded by the exile, the tor^ 
tures, and the death of his dearest friends. What- 
ever might be the success of his prayer, or the acci- 
dents of his future life, the period of a few years 
levelled in the grave the minister and the poet : but 
the name of Hadrian is almost sunk in oblivion, while 
Claudian is read with pleasure in every country which 
has retained, or acquired, the knowledge of the Latin 
language. If we fairly balance his merits and his 
defects, we shall acknowledge, that Claudian does 
not either satisfy or silence our reason. It would not 
be easy to produce a passage that deserves the epithet 
of sublime or pathetic ; to select a verse that melts 
the heart, or enlarges the imagination. We should 
vainly seek, in the poems of Claudian, the happy in- 
vention, and artificial conduct, of an interesting fable ; 
or the just and lively representation of the characters 
and situations of real life. For the service of his 
patron, he published occasional panegyrics and in*- 
vectives : and the design of these slavish compositions 
encouraged his propensity t6 exceed the limits of 
truth and nature. These imperfections, however, are 
compensated in some degree by the poetical virtues 
of Claudian. He was endowed with the rare and 
precious talent of raising the meanest, of adorning 
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the most barren, and of diversifying the most similar, chap. 

topics : his colouring, more especially in descriptive ^_^ '^ 

poetry, is soft and splendid ; and he seldom fails to 
display, and even to abuse, the advantages of a cul- 
tivated understanding, a copious fancy, an easy, and 
sometimes forcible, expression ; and a perpetual flow 
of harmonious versification. To these commendations, 
independent of any accidents of time and place, we 
must add the peculiar merit which Claudian derived 
from the unfavourable circumstances of his birth. In 
the decline of arts and of empire, a native of Egypt*, 
who had received the education of a Greek, assumed, 
in a mature age, the familiar use, and absolute com- 
mand, of the Latin language f; soared above the 
heads of his feeble contemporaries ; and placed him- 
self, after an interval of three hundred years, among 
the poets of ancient Rome 1^. 

* National vanity has made him a Florentine, or a Spaniard. But the first 
qpistle of Claudian proves him a native of Alexandria (Fabricius, Bibliot Latin. 
torn. iii. p. 191—202, edit. Ernest.). 

+ * His first Latin verses were composed during the consulship of Probinus, 
A. D. 39d. 

Romanos bibimus primum, te consule^ fontcs, 
£t Latiae cessit Graia Thalia togse. 

Besides some Greek epigrams, wliich are still extant, the Latin poet had composed, 
in Oredc, the Antiquities of Tarsus, Anazarbus, Berytus, Nice, &c. It is more 
easy to supply the loss of good poetry, than of authentic history. 

i Stratu (Prolusion v. vi.) ^ows him to contend witii the five heroic poets, 
Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius. His patron is the accomplished 
courtier Balthazar Castiglione. His admirers are numerous and passionate. Yet 
the rigid critics reproach the exotic weedsi or flowers, which spring too luxuriantly 
in bb Latian soil 
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CHAP. XXV. 

Invasion of Italy by Alaric— Manners of the Roman 
Senate and People, — Rome is thrice besieged, and at 
length pillaged by the Goths. — Death of Alaric.— The 
Goths evactiate Italy,^-FaU of Constantine. — Gaul cmd 
Spain are occupied by the Ba/rbaria/ns. — Independence q^ 
Britain. 

^^^- The incapacity of a weak and distracted govem- 

1— ment may often assume the appearance, and produce 

dTth^B^^ the effects, of a treasonable correspondence with the 
of Ravenna, public enemy. If Alaric himself had be^n introduced 
Sepu * into the council of Ravenna, he would probably have 
advised the same measures which were actually pur- 
sued by the ministers of Honorius *. The king of 
the Goths would have conspired, perhaps with some 
reluctance, to destroy the formidable adversary by 
whose arms, in Italy as well as in Greece, he had 
been twice overthrown. Their active and interested 
hatred laboriously accomplished the disgrace and ruin 
of the great Stilicho. The valour of Sarus, his fame 
in arms, and his personal or hereditary influence over 
the confederate Barbarians, could recommend him 
only to the friends of their country, who despised, or 
detested, the worthless characters of Turpilio, Va- 
ranes, and Vigilantius. By the pressing instances of 
the new favourites, these generals, unworthy as they 
had shown themselves of the name of soldiers, were 
promoted to the command of the cavalry, of the in- 
fantry, and of the domestic troops. These measures, 
so advantageous to an enemy, Alaric would have ap- 
proved, and might perhaps have suggested ; but it 



• The series of events, from the death of Stilicho to the arrival of Alaric before 
Rome, can only be found in Zosimus, 1. v. p. 347—350. 
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may seem doubtful whether the Barbarian would have chap. 
promoted his interest at the expense of the inhuman ^^^' 
and absurd cruelty which was perpetrated by the di- 
rection, or at least with the connivance, of the Im- 
perial ministers. The foreign auxiliaries, who had 
been attached to the person of Stilicho, lamented his 
death j but the desire of revenge was checked by a 
natural apprehension for the safety of their wives and 
children, who were detained as hostages in the strong 
cities of Italy, where they had likewise deposited their 
most valuable effects. At the same hour, and as if 
by a common signal, the cities of Italy were polluted 
by the same hdrrid scenes of universal massacre and 
pillage, which involved, in promiscuous destruction, 
the families and fortunes of the Barbarians. Exaspe- 
rated by such an injury, which might have awakened 
the tamest and most servile spirit, they cast a look of 
indignation and hope towards the camp of Alaric, 
and unanimously swore to pursue, with just and im- 
placable war, the perfidious nation, that had so basely 
violated the laws of hospitality. By the imprudent 
conduct of the ministers of Honorius, the republic 
lost the assistance, and deserved the enmity, of thirty 
thousand of her bravest soldiers ; and the weight of 
that formidable army, which alone might have de- 
termined the event of the war, was transferred from 
the scale of the Romans into that of the Goths. 

In the arts of negotiation, as well as in those of Aianc 

.t r^ .t • t • • A • 11* • J marches to 

war, the Grotnic kmg maintained his superior ascend- Rome, 
ant over an enemy whose seeming changes proceeded q^*^^ 
from the total want of counsel and design. From 
his camp, on the confines of Italy, Alaric attentively 
observed the revolutions of the palace, watched the 
progress of faction and discontent, disguised the ho- 
stile aspect of a Barbarian invader, and assumed the 
more popular appearance of a friend and ally of the 
great ^tilicho ; to whose virtues, when they were no 

E 2 
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CHAP, longer formidable, he could pay a just tribute of sin- 
^^^' cere praise and regret. The pressing invitation of 
the malcontents, who urged the king of the Goths to 
invade Italy, was enforced by a lively sense of his 
personal injuries ; and he might speciously complain, 
that the Imperial ministers still delayed and eluded 
the payment of the four thousand pounds of gold^ 
which had been granted by the Roman senate, either' 
to reward his services, or to appease his fury. His 
decent firmness was supported by an artful modera- 
tion, which contributed to the success of his designs* 
He required a fair and reasonable satisfaction; but 
he gave the strongest assurances, that, as soon as he 
had obtained it, he would immediatiely retire. He 
refused to trust the faith of the.Romans, unless iEtius 
and Jason, the sons of two great officers of state, were 
sent as hostages to his camp : but he offered to dcr 
liver, in exchange, several of the noblest youths of 
the Gothic nation. The modesty of Alaric was inr 
terpreted, by the ministers of Ravenna, as a sure 
evidence of his weakness and fear. They disdained 
either to negotiate a treaty, or to assemble an army j 
and with a rash confidence, derived only from their 
ignorance of the extreme danger, irretrievably wasted 
the decisive moments of peace and war. While they 
expected, in sullen silence, that the Barbarians should 
evacuate the confines of Italy, Alaric, with bold and 
rapid marches, passed the Alps and the Po ; hastily 
pillaged the cities of Aquileia, Altinum, Concordia^ 
and Cremona, which yielded to his arms ; increased 
his forces by the accession of thirty thousand auxir 
liaries ; and without meeting a single enemy in the 
field, advanced as far as the edge of the morass which 
protected the impregnable residence of the emperor 
of the West. Instead of attempting the hopeless 
siege of Ravenna, the prudent leader of the Goths 
iroceeded to Rimini, stretched his ravages along the 
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sea-coast of the Hadriatic, and meditated the con- chap: 
quest of the ancient mistress of the world. He felt ^^^' 
that his genius and his fortune were equal to the most 
arduous enterprises; and the enthusiasm which he 
communicated to the Goths insensibly removed the 
popular, and almost superstitious, reverence of the 
nations for the majesty of the Roman name. His 
troops, animated by the hopes of spoil, followed the 
course of the Flaminian way, occupied the unguarded 
passes of the Apennine, descended into the rich plains 
of Umbria ; and, as they lay encamped on the banks 
of the Clitumnus, might wantonly slaughter and de- 
vour the milk-white oxen, which had been so long 
reserved for the use of Roman triumphs. A lofty 
situation, and a seasonable tempest of thunder and 
lightning, preserved the little city of Narni ; but the 
king of the Goths, despising the ignoble prey, still 
advanced with unabated vigour; and after he had 
passed through the stately arches, adorned with the 
spoils of Barbaric victories, he pitched his camp under 
the walls of Rome. 

During a period of six hundred and nineteen Hannibal 
years, the seat of empire had never been violated by ^tT' 
the presence of a foreign enemy. The unsuccessful 
expedition of Hannibal served only to display the 
character of the senate and people ; of a senate de- 
graded, rather than ennobled, by the comparison of 
an assembly of kings ; and of a people to whom the "" 

ambassador of Pyrrhus ascribed the inexhaustible re- 
sources of the Hydra. Each of the senators, in the 
time of the Punic war, had accomplished his term of 
military service, either in a subordinate or a superior 
station; and the decree, which invested with tem- 
porary command all those who had been consuls, or 
censors, or dictators, gave the republic the immediate 
assistance of many brave and experienced generals. 

e3 
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CHAP. In the be^nning of the war, the Roman people con- 
^^^* sisted of two hundred and fifty thousand citizens of 
an age to bear arms. Fifty thousand had already 
died in the defence of their country ; and the twenty- 
three legions which were employed in the different 
camps of Italy, Greece, Sardinia, Sicily, and Spain, 
required about one hundred thousand men. But 
there still remained an equal number in Rome* and 
the adjacent territory, who were animated by the 
same intrepid courage ; and every citizen was trained 
from his earliest youth in the discipline and exercises 
of a soldier. Hannibal was astonished by the con- 
i^tancy of the senate, who, without raising the siege 
of Capua, or recalling their scattered forces, expected 
his approach. He encamped on the banks of thie 
Anio, at the distance of three miles from the city : 
and he was soon informed that the ground on which 
he had pitched his tent was sold for an adequate price 
at a public auction ^ and that a body of troops was 
dismissed by an opposite road to reinforce the legions 
of Spain. He led his Africans to the gates of Rome, 
where he found three armies in order of battle pre- 
pared to receive him ; but Hannibal dreaded the 
event of a combat from which he could not hope to 
escape unless he destroyed the last of his enemies ; 
and his speedy retreat confessed the invincible cou- 
rage of the Romans. 
Genealogy From the time of the Punic war the uninterrupted 
raton. succession of senators had preserved the name and 
image of the republic ; and the degenerate subjects 
of Honorius ambitiously derived their descent from 
the heroes who had repulsed the arms of Hannibal, 
and subdued the nations of the earth. The tem- 
poral honours which the devout Paula inherited and 
despised are carefully recapitulated by Jerom, the 
guide of her conscience and the historian of her 
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life. The genealogy of her father, Rogatus^ which chap. 

ascended as high as Agamemnon, might seem to be- L- 

tray a Grecian origin ; but her mother, Blaesilla, num- 
bered the Scipios, iEmilius Paulus, and the Grac- 
chi, in the list of her ancestors ; and Toxotius, the 
husband of Paula, deduced his royal lineage from 
^neas, the father of the Julian line. The vanity 
of the rich, who desired to be noble, was gratified by 
these lofty pretensions. Encouraged by the applause 
of their parasites, they easily imposed on the credulity 
of the vulgar ; and were countenanced, in some mea- 
sure, by the custom of adopting the name of their 
patron, which had always prevailed among the freed- 
men and clients of illustrious families. Most of those 
families, however, attacked by so many causes of ex- 
ternal violence or internal decay, were gradually ex- 
tirpated : and it would be more reasonable to seek 
for a lineal descent of twenty generations among the 
mountains of the Alps, or in the peaceful solitude of 
Apulia, than on the theatre of Rome, the seat of 
fortune, of danger, and of perpetual revolutions* 
Under each successive reign, and from every pror 
vince of the empire, a crowd of hardy adventurers, 
rising to eminence by their talents or their vices, 
usurped the wealth, the honours, and the palaces of 
Rome ; and oppressed, or protected, the poor and 
humble remains of consular families, who were igno- 
rant, perhaps, of the glory of their ancestors. 

In the time of Jerom and Claudian, the senators ThcAnidan 
unanimously yielded the pre-eminence to the Anician ^^^^' 
line ; and a slight view of tfieir history will serve to 
appreciate the rank and antiquity of the noble fa- 
milies, which contended only for the second place. 
Daring the five first ages of the city, the name of the 
Anicians was unknown ; they appear to have derived 
their origin from Prseneste ; and the ambition of 

E 4 
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CHAP, those new citizens was long satisfied with the Pie- 
■ beian honours of tribunes of the people. One hun- 

dred and sixty-eight years before the Christian aera, 
the family was ennobled by the Praetorship of Ani- 
cius, who gloriously terminated the lUyrian war by 
the conquest of the nation, and the captivity of their 
king. From the triumph of that general, three con- 
sulships in distant periods mark the succession of the 
Anician name. From the reign of Diocletian to the 
final extinction of the Western empire, that name 
shone with a lustre which was not eclipsed in the 
public estimation by the majesty of the Imperial 
purple. The several branches to whom it was com- 
municated united, by marriage or inheritance, the 
wealth and titles of the Annian, the Petronian, and 
the Olybrian houses; and in each generation the 
number of consulships was multiplied by an here- 
ditary claim. The Anician family excelled in faith 
and in riches : they were the first of the Roman 
senate who embraced Christianity; and it is pro- 
bable that Anicius Julian, who was afterwards consul 
and praefect of the city, atoned for his attachment to 
the party of Maxentius by the readiness with which 
he accepted the religion of Cohstantine. Their ample 
patrimony was increased by the industry of Probus, 
the chief of the Anician family, who shared with 
Gratian the honours of the consulship, and exercised 
four times the high office of Praetorian praefect. His 
immense estates were scattered over the wide extent 
of the Roman world ; and though the public might 
suspect or disapprove the methods by which they had 
been acquired, the generosity and magnificence of 
that fortunate statesman deserved the gratitude of his 
clients, and the admiration of strangers. Such was 
the respect entertained for his memory, that the two 
sons of Probus, in their earliest youth, and at the re- 
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quest of the senate, were associated in the consular chap. 
dignity: a memorable distinction, without example , 
in the annals of Rome. 

** The marbles of the Anician palace" were used Wealth of 
as a proverbial expression of opulence and splendour ; noUes."*" 
but the nobles and senators of Rome aspired, in due 
gradation, to imitate that illustrious family. The 
accurate description of the city, which was composed 
in the Theodosian age, enumerates one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty houses^ the residence of 
wealthy and honourable citizens *. Many of these 
stately mansions might almost excuse the exaggera- 
tion of the poet, that Rome contained a multitude of 
palaces, and that each palace was equal to a city : 
since it included within its own precincts every thing 
which could be subservient either to use or luxury ; 
markets, hippodromes, temples, fountains, baths, 
porticos, shady groves, and artificial aviaries t. The 
historian Olympiodorus, who represents the state of 
Rome when it was besieged by the Goths J, continues 
to observe, that several of the richest senators re- 
ceived from their estates an annual income of four 
thousand pounds of gold, above one hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds sterling ; without computing 
the stated prx)vision of com and wine, which, had 
they been sold, might have equalled in value one- 
third of the money. Compared to this immoderate 
wealth, an ordinary revenue of a thousand or fifteen 
hundred pounds of gold might be considered as no 

* See Nardini, Roma Antica, p. 89. 498. 500. 

f Quid loquar indusas inter laquearia sylvas ; 

Vemula quae vario cannine ludit avis. 

Claud. RutiL Numatian Itinerar. ver. 111. 

The poet lived at the time of the Oothic invasion. A moderate palace would 
have covered Cindnnatus's farm of four acres (Val. Max. iv. 4). In laxitatem 
runs excurrunt, says Seneca, Epist. 114. See a judicious note of Mr. Hume, 
Essays, vol. L p. 562. last 8vo edition. 

X This curious account of Rome, in the reign of Honorius, is found in a frag^ 
meat of the histozian Olympiodorus, ap. Photium, p. 197* 
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more than adequate to the dignity of the senatorian 
rank, which required many expenses of a public and 
ostentatious kind. Several examples are recorded in 
the age of Honorius of vain and popular nobles, who 
celebrated the year of their praetorship by a festival, 
which lasted seven days, and cost above one hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. The estates of the Roman 
senators, which bo far exceeded the proportion of 
modem wealth, were not confined to the limits of 
Italy. Their possessions extended far beyond the 
Ionian and ^gean seas, to the most distant pro* 
vincesj the city of Nicopolis, which Augustus had 
founded as an eternal monument of the Actian vic- 
tory, was the property of the devout Paula ; and it is 
observed by Seneca, that the rivers which had divided 
hostile nations now flowed through the lands of pri- 
vate citizens. According to their temper and circum- 
stances, the estates of the Romans were either cul- 
tivated by the labour of their slaves, or granted, for 
a certain stipulated rent, to the industrious farmer. 
The economical writers of antiquity strenuously re- 
commend the former method, wherever it may be 
practicable ; but if the object should be removed, by 
its distance or magnitude, from the immediate eye 
of the master, they prefer the active care of an old 
hereditary tenant, attached to the soil, and interested 
in the produce, to the mercenary administration of a 
negligent, perhaps an unfaithful, steward. 

The opulent nobles of an immense capital, who 
were never excited by the pursuit of military glory, 
and seldom engaged in the occupations of civil go- 
vernment, naturally resigned their leisure to the 
business and amusements of private life. At Rome, 
commerce was always held in contempt : but the se- 
nators, from the first age of the republic, increased 
their patrimony, and multiplied their clients, by the 
lucrative practice of usury ; and the obsolete laws 
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were eluded, or violated, by the mutual inclinations chap. 
and interest of both parties. A considerable mass of ^^^' 
treasure must always have existed at Rome, either in 
the current coin of the empire, or in the form of gold 
and silver plate ; and there were many sideboards in 
the time of Pliny, which contained more solid silver 
than had been transported by Scipio from vanquished 
Carthage. The greater part of the nobles, who dis- 
sipated their fortunes in profuse luxury, found them- 
selves poor in the midst of wealth, and idle in a con- 
stant round of dissipation. Their desires were con- 
tinually gratified by the labour of a thousand hands ; 
of the numerous train of their domestic slaves, who 
were actuated by the fear of punishment ; and of the 
various professions of artificers and merchants, who 
were more powerfully impelled by the hopes of gain. 
The ancients were destitute of many of the con- 
veniencies of life, which have been invented or im- 
proved by the progress of industry ; and the plenty 
of glass and linen has diflPused more real comforts 
among the modern nations of Europe than the se- 
nators of Rome could derive from all the refinements 
of pompous or sensual luxury*. Their luxury, and 
their manners, have been the subject of minute and 
laborious disquisition : but as such inquiries would 
divert me too long from the design of the present 
woric, I shall produce an authentic state of Rome 
and its inhabitants, which is more peculiarly appli- 
cable to the period of the Gothic invasion. Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, who prudently chose the capital of 
the empire as the residence the best adapted to the 
historian of his own times, has mixed with the nar- 
rative of public events a lively representation of the 



* The learned ATbuthnot( Tables of Ancient Coins, &c. p. 153.) has observed 
with humourt and I believe with truth, that Augustus had neither glass to his 
windows, nor a shirt to his back. Under the lower empire the use of linen and 
glass beoime somewhat more common. 
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scenes with which he was familiarly conversant. The 
judicious reader will not always approve the asperity 
of censure, the choice of circumstances, or the style 
of expression : he will perhaps detect the latent pre- 
judices and personal resentments which soured the 
temper of Ammianus himself; but he will surely ob- 
serve, with philosophic curiosity, the interesting and 
original picture of the manners of Rome *. 

" The greatness of Rome (such is the language of 
the historian) was founded on the rare and almost 
incredible alliance of virtue and of fortune. The 
long period of her infancy was employed in a la- 
borious struggle against the tribes of Italy, the 
neighbours and enemies of the rising city. In the 
strength and ardour of youth, she sustained the 
storms of war ; carried her victorious arms beyond 
the seas and the mountains ; and brought home 
triumphant laurels from every country of the globe. 
At length, verging towards old age, and sometimes 
conquering by the terror only of her name, she 
sought the blessings of ease and tranquillity. The 
VENERABLE CITY, which had trampled on the necks 
of the fiercest nations, and established a system of 
laws, the perpetual guardians of justice and free- 
dom, was content, like a wise and wealthy parent, 
to devolve on the Caesars, her favourite sons, the 
care of governing her ample patrimony. A secure 
and profound peace, such as had been once en- 
joyed in the reign of Numa, succeeded to the tu- 
mults of a republic : while Rome was still adored 
as the queen of the earth, and the subject nations 



* It is incumbent on me to explain the liberties which I have taken with the 
text of Ammianus. 1. I have melted down into Qne piece the sixth chapter of 
the fourteenth, and the fourth of the twenty-eighth book. 2. I have given order 
and connexion to the confused mass of materials. 3. I have soften^ iome ex- 
travagant hyperboles, and pared away some superfluities of the original. 4. I 
have develc^)ed some observations which were insinuated, rather than expressed. 
With these allowances, my version will be found, not literal indeed, but faithful 
and exact. 
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" still reverenced the name of the people, and the chap. 
" majesty of the senate. But this native splendour ^^^' 
(continues Ammianus) is degraded, and sullied, 
by the conduct of some nobles, who, unmindful of 
their own dignity, and of that of their country, 
" assume an unbounded licence of vice and folly. 
" They contend with each other in the empty vanity 
" of titles and surnames, and curiously select, or 
" invent, the most lofty and sonorous appellations, 
" Reburrus, or Fabunius, Pagonius, or TarrasiuSj 
" which may impress the ears of the vulgar with 
" astonishment and respect. From a vain ambition 
** of perpetuating their memory, they affect to mul- 
" tiply their likeness in statues of bronze and marble } 
** nor are they satisfied unless those statues are co- 
" vered with plates of gold : an honourable distinc- 
tion, first granted to Acilius the consul, afler he 
had subdued by his arms and counsels the power 
" of king Antiochus. The ostentation of displaying; 
of magnifying, perhaps, the rent-roll of the estates 
which they possess in all the provinces, from the 
rising to the setting sun, provokes the just resent^ 
ment of every man who recollects, that their poor 
" and invincible ancestors were not distinguished 
" from the meanest of the soldiers, by the delicacy 
" of their food, or the splendour of their apparel. 
" But the modern nobles measure their rank and 
** consequence according to the loftiness of their 
" chariots*, and the weighty magnificence of their 



• The carntcoe^ or coaches of the Romans, were often of solid silver, curiously 
carved and engraved ; and the trappings of Uie mules, or horses, were embossed 
with gold. This magnificence continued from the reign of Nero to that of Ho- 
norius ; and the Appian way was covered with the splendid equipages of ihb 
nobles, who came out to meet St. Melania, when she returned to Rome, six years 
before ^e Oothie siege (Seneca, epist Ixxxvii. Plin. Hist Natur. xxxiiL 49. 
Paulin. Nolan, apud Baron. AnnaL Ecdes. A. D. 397. No. 5). Yet pomp is 
well exchanged for convenience ; and a plain modem coach, that is hung upon 
springs, is much preferable to the silver or gold cafts of antiquity, which njled 
on the axle-tree, and were exposed, for. the most part, to the inclemency of the 
weather. 
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CHAP. " dress. Their long robes of silk and purple float in 
^^^' " the wind ; and as they are agitated, by art or acci- 
** dent, they occasionally discover the undergarments, 
" the rich tunics, embroidered with the figures of 
" various animals. Followed by a train of fifty ser- 
vants, and tearing up the pavement, they move 
along the streets with the same impetuous speed as 
if they travelled with post-horses ; and the example 
** of the senators is boldly imitated by the matrons 
and ladies, whose covered carriages are continually 
driving round the immense space of the city and 
** suburbs. Whenever these persons of high distinc- 
** tion condescend to visit the public baths, they 
" assume, on their entrance, a tone of loud and in- 
** Solent command, and appropriate to their own use 
the conveniencies which were designed for the 
Roman people* If, in these places of mixed and 
general resort, they meet any of the infamous mi- 
nisters of their pleasures, they express their affec- 
** tion by a tender embrace ; while they proudly 
** decline the salutations of their fellow-citizens, who 
are not permitted to aspire above the honour of 
kissing their hands or their knees. As soon as 
they have indulged themselves in the refreshment 
of the bath, they resume their rings, and the other 
" ensigns of their dignity ; select from their private 
" wardrobe of the finest linen, such as might suffice 
" for a dozen persons, the garments the most agree- 
*^ able to their fancy, and maintain till their de- 
" parture the same haughty demeanour ; which per- 
" haps might have been excused in the great Mar- 
" cellus, after the conquest of Syracuse. Sometimes, 
" indeed, these heroes undertake more arduous 
achievements ; they visit their estates in Italy, and 
procure themselves, by the toil of servile hands, 
" the amusements of the chase. If at any time, but 
" more especially on a hot day, they have courage to 
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" sail, on their painted galleys, from the Lucrine lake chap. 
** to their elegant villas on the sea-coast of Puteoli ^^^' 
" and Cayeta, they compare their own expeditions 
" to the marches of Caesar and Alexander. Yet 
" should a fly presume to settle on the silken folds 
of their gilded umbrellas ; should a sun-beam pe- 
netrate through some unguarded and imperceptible 
chink, they deplore their intolerable hardships, and 
" lament, in affected language, that they were not 
** born in the land of the Cimmerians, the regions 
** of eternal darkness. In these journeys into the 
" country * the whole body of the household marches 
*^ with their master. In the same manner as the 
** cavalry and infantry, the heavy and the light armed 
" troops, the advanced guard and the rear, are mar- 
" shalled by the skill of their military leaders; so 
'* the domestic officers, who bear a rod as an ensign * 
** of authority, distribute and arrange the numerous 
** train of slaves and attendants. The baggage and 
" wardrobe move in the front ; and are immediately 
" followed by a multitude of cooks and inferior mi- 
" nisters employed in the service of the kitchens 
" and of the table. The main body is composed of 
" a promiscuous crowd of slaves, increased by the 
" accidental concourse of idle or dependent plebeians. 
" The rear is closed by the favourite band of eunuchs, 
" distributed from age to youth according to the 
** order of seniority. Their numbers and their de- 
" formity excite the horror of the indignant spec- 
** tators. In the exercise of domestic jurisdiction 
" the nobles of Rome express an exquisite sensibility 

* We may leam from Seneca, epist. cxxiii. three curious circumstances relative 
to the joumcye of tlw Romans. 1. They were preceded by a troop of Numidian 
light-horse, who announced, by a cloud of dust, the approach of a great man. 
2. Thar baggage mules transported not only the precious vases, but even the 
fragile vessels w^crystal and murra, which last is almost proved, by the learned 
French translator of Seneca (torn. iii. p. 402 — 422), to mean the porcelain of 
China and Japan. 3. The beautiful faces of the young slaves were covered with 
a medicated crust, or ointment, which secured them against the effects of the sun 
and frost 
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CHAP, "for any personal injury, arid a contemptuous in- 
^^^' " difference for the rest of the human species. When 
" they have called for warm water, if a slave has been 
" tardy in his obedience, he is instantly chastised 
" with three hundred lashes : but should the same 
" slave commit a wilful murder, the master will 
** mildly obsei-ve, that he is a worthless fellow ; but 
" that, if he repeats the offence, he shall not escape 
" punishment. Hospitality was formerly the virtue 
" of the Romans ; and every stranger, who could 
plead either merit or misfortune, was relieved or 
rewarded by their generosity. At present, if a 
foreigner, perhaps of no contemptible rank, is in- 
" troduced to one of the proud and wealthy senators, 
" he is welcome indeed in the first audience, with 
" such warm professions, and such kind inquiries, 
" that he retires enchanted with the affability of his 
" illustrious friend, and full of regret that he liad so 
" long delayed his journey to Rome, the native seat 
" of manners as well as of empire. Secure of a fa- 
vourable reception, he repeats his visit the ensuing 
day, and is mortified by the discovery that his per- 
son, his name, and his country, are already for- 
gotten. If he still has resolution to persevere, he 
" is gradually numbered in the train of dependents, 
" and obtains the permission to pay his assiduous 
and unprofitable court to a haughty patron, in- 
capable of gratitude or friendship ; who scarcely 
deigns to remark his presence, his departure, or 
" his return. Whenever the rich prepare a solemn 
" and popular entertainment*; whenever they cele- 



* Distributio solemnium sportularum. The gportulce, or sportelke, were 
small baskets, supposed to contain a quantity of hot provisions, of the value of 
100 quadrantes, or twdvepence halfpenny, which were ranged in order in the 
hall, and ostentatiously distributed to the hungry or servile crowd, who waited at 
the door. This indelicate custom is very frequently mentioned in the epigrams 
of Martial, and the satires oi Juvenal. See likewise Suetonius, in Claud, c. 21. 
in Neron. c 16. in Domitian, c. 4. 7* These baskets of provisions were after- 
wards converted into large pieces of gold and silver coin, or plate, whidi were 
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" brate, with profuse and pernicious luxiiiy, their cuap. 
" private banquets ; the choice of the guests is the ^^^' _ 
" subject of anxious deliberation. The modest, the 
" sober, and the learned, are seldom preferred ; and 
" the nomenclators, who are commonly swayed by 
" interested motives, have the address to insert, in 
" the list of invitations, the obscure names of the 
" most worthless of mankind. But the frequent 
" and familiar companions of the great are those 
" parasites, who practise the most useful of all arts, 
" the art of flattery ; who eagerly applaud each 
" word, and every action, of their immortal patron ; 
'* gaze with rapture on his marble columns, and 
" variegated pavements ; and strenuously praise the 
" pomp and elegance, which he is taught to consider 
" as a part of his personal merit. At the Roman 
" tables, the birds, the squirrels, or the fish, which 
*' appear of an uncommon size, are contemplated 
" with curious attention ; a pair of scales is accurately 
" applied to ascertain their real weight ; and, while 
" the more rational guests are disgusted by the vain 
" and tedious repetition, notaries are summoned to 
" attest, by an authentic record, the truth of such a 
" marvellous event. Another method of introduc- 
" tion into the houses and society of the great is 
" derived from the profession of gaming, or, as it is 
" more politely styled, of play. The confederates 
" are united by a strict and indissoluble bond of 
** friendship, or rather of conspiracy ; a sujierior de- 
" gree of skill in the Tesserarian art (which may be 
" interpreted the game of dice and tables) is a sure 
" road to wealth and reputation, A master of that 
" sublime science, who in a supper or assembly is 
" placed below a magistrate, displays in his eounte- 

matiuUl; given and acccpled even by the perBons of (he highest rank (See ■'^jtti- 
mach. epA. iv. 65. ix. 124, uid Sliscell. p. 256}, on lolemn occDsioDS, of coti- 
nilihipi, maiiiagca, &c. 
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nance the surprise and indignation, which Cato 
might be supposed to feel, when he was refused 
the praetorship by the votes of a capricious people. 
The acquisition of knowledge seldom engages the 
curiosity of the nobles, who abhor the fatigue, and 
disdain the advantages, of study j and the only 
books which they peruse are the satires of Juvenal, 
and the verbose and fabulous histories of Marius 
Maximus. The libraries which they have in*- 
herited from their fathers are secluded, like dreary 
sepulchres, from the light of day. But the costly 
instruments of the theatre, flutes, and enormous 
lyres, and hydraulic organs, are constructed for 
their use j and the harmony of vocal and instru^ 
mental music is incessantly repeated in the palaces 
of Rome. In those palaces, sound is preferred to 
sense, and the care of the body to that of the 
mind. It is allowed as a salutary maxim, that the 
light and frivolous suspicion of a contagious malady 
is of sufficient weight to excuse the visits of the 
most intimate friends ; and even the servants, who 
are despatched to make the decent inquiries, are 
not suffered to return home, till they have under- 
gone the ceremony of a previous ablution. Yet 
this selfish and unmanly delicacy occasionally 
yields to the more imperious passion of avarice. 
The prospect of gain will urge a rich and gouty 
senator as far as Spoleto ; every sentiment of arro- 
gance and dignity is subdued by the hopes of an 
inheritance, or even of a legacy ; and a wealthy, 
childless citizen is the most powerful of the Ro- 
mans. The art of obtaining the signature of a 
favourable testament, and sometimes of hastening 
the moment of its execution, is perfectly under- 
stood ; and it has happened, that in the same 
house, though in different apartments, a husband 
and a wife, with the laudable design of over-reach- 
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" ing each other, have sumraonetl their respective chap. 
" lawyers, to declare, at the same time, their mutual, ' ' , 
'* but contradictory, intentions. The distress which 
** follows and chastises extravagant luxury, often re- 
" duces the great to the use of the most humiliating 
*' expedients. When they desire to borrow, they 
*' employ the base and supplicating style of the slave 
*' in the comedy ; but when they are called upon to 
" pay, they assume the royal and tragic declamation 
" of the grandsons of Hercules. If the demand is 
" repeated, they readily procure some trusty syco- 
" phant, instructed to maintain a charge of poison 
" or magic against the insolent creditor, who is sel- 
** dom released from prison, till he has signed a dis- 
" charge of the whole debt. These vices, which 
" degrade the moral character of the Romans, are 
" mixed with a puerile superstition, that disgraces 
" their understanding. They listen with confidence 
" to the predictions of haruspiees, who pretend to 
" read, in the entrails of victims, the signs of future 
" greatness and prosperity ; and there are many who 
" do not presume either to bathe, or to dine, or to 
•' appear in public, till they have diligently consulted, 
*' according to the rules of astrology, the situation of 
" Mercury, and the aspect of the moon. It is sin- 
" gulai* enough, that this vain credulity may often 
" be discovered among the profane sceptics, who 
" impiously doubt, or deny, the existence of a celestial 
" power." 

In populous cities, which are the scat of commerce state and 
and manufactures, the middle ranks of inhabitants, ^^ people 
who derive their subsistence from the dexterity, or "^^""*- 
labour, of their hands, are commonly the most public, 
the most useful, and, in that sense, the most re- 
spectable, part of the community. But the plebeians 
of Rome, who disdained such sedentary and servile 
arts, had been oppressed from the earliest times by 
f2 
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CHAF, the weight of debt and usury ; and the husbandman; 

^^^' during the term of his military service, was obliged 
to abandon the cultivation of his farm. The landi^ 
of Italy^ which had been originally divided amon^ 
the families of free and indigent proprietors, were 
insensibly purchased or usurped by the avarice of th6 
nobles ; and in the age which preceded the fall of 
the republic, it was computed that only two thousand 
citizens were possessed of any independent substance; 
Yet as long as the people bestowed, by their suflfragesj 
the honours of the state, the command of the legions, 
and the administration of wealthy provinces, their 
conscious pride alleviated, in some measure, the hard^ 
ships of poverty; and their wants were seasonably 
supplied by the ambitious liberality of the candidates, 
who aspired to secure a venal majority in the thirty^ 
five tribes, or the hundred and ninety-three centuries, 
of Rome. But when the prodigal commons had im- 
prudently alienated not only the use, but the irtfie- 
ritafice^ of power, they sunk, under the reign of the 
Caesars, into a vile and wretched populace, which 
must in a few generations have been totally extin- 
guished, if it had not been continually recruited by 
the manumission of slaves, and the influx of strangers; 
As early as the time of Hadrian, it was the just 
complaint of the ingenuous natives, that the capital 
had attracted the vices of the universe, and the man- 
ners of the most opposite nations. The intemperance 
of the Gauls, the cunning and levity of the Greeks', 
the savage obstinacy of the Egyptians and Jews, the 
servile temper of the Asiatics, and the dissolute, 
effeminate prostitution of the Syrians, were mingled 
in the various multitude, which, under the proud 
and false denomination of Romans, presumed to de^ 
spise their fellow-subjects, and even their sovereigns, 
who dwelt beyond the precincts of the eternal 
i:iTY. ' 
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. Yet the name of that city was still pronounced chap. 
with respect : the frequent and capricious tumults _ '"^^' 



of its inliabitants were indulged with impunity ; and pubiicdLs- 
the successors of Constantine, instead of crushing o"b'J^° 
the last remains of the democracy, by the strong arm ^^"'g!'^ 
of military power, embraced the mild policy of Au- 
gustus, and studied to relieve the poverty, and to 
amuse the idleness, of an innumerable people. I. 
For the convenience of the lazy plebeians, the monthly 
distributions of corn were converted into a daily al- 
lowance of bread ; a great number of ovens was con- 
structed and maintained at the public expense ; and 
at the appointed hour, each citizen, who was furnished 
with a ticket, ascended the flight of steps which had 
been assigned to his peculiar quarter or division, and 
received, either as a gift, or at a very low price, a loaf 
of bread of the weight of three pounds for the use 
of his family, il. The forests of Lucania, whose 
acorns fattened large droves of wild hogs, afforded, 
as a species of tribute, a plentiful supply of cheap 
and wholesome meat. During five months of the 
year, a regular allowance of bacon was distributed to 
the poorer citizens j and the annual consumption of 
the capital, at a time when it was much declined 
from its former lustre, was ascertained, by an edict 
of Valentinian the Third, at three millions six hun- 
di'ed and twenty-eight thousand pounds*. III. In 
the manners of antiquity, the use of oil was indis-^ 
pensable for the lamp, as well as for the bath ; aud 
the annual tax, which was imposed on Africa for the 
benefit of Rome, amounted to the weight of three 
millions of pounds, to the measure, perhaps, of three 
hundred thousand English gallons. IV. The anxiety 
of Augustus to provide the metropolis with sufficient 

• See NOYca ad calcem Cod. Theod. D. A'alenL 1. i. lil. xv. This luw wu 
published at RoniE, June the 29|li, A. D. 452, 
F 3 
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CHAP, plenty of com was not extended beyond that ne- 
^^^' cessary article of human subsistence ; and when the 



popular clamour accused the deamess and scarcity 
of wine, a proclamation was issued, by the grave re- 
former, to remind his subjects, that no man could 
reasonably complain of thirst, since the aqueducts of 
Agrippa had introduced into the city so many copioua 
streams of pure and salubrious water. This rigid 
sobriety was insensibly relaxed ; and, although the 
generous design of Aurelian does not appear to have 
been executed in its full extent, the use of wine was 
allowed on very easy and liberal terms. The ad- 
ministration of the public cellars was delegated to a 
magistrate of honourable rank; and a considerable 
part of the vintage of Campania was reserved for the 
fortunate inhaWTants of Rome. 
^biif '^ The stupendous aqueducts, so justly celebrated 
by the praises of Augustus himself, replenished the 
Therm(Bi or baths, which had been constructed in 
every part of the city, with Imperial magnificence. 
The baths of Antoninus Caracalla, which were open, 
at stated hours, for the indiscriminate service of the 
senators and the people, contained above sixteen 
hundred seats of marble ; and more than three thou-^ 
sand were reckoned in the baths of Diocletian** 
The walls of the lofty apartments were covered with 
curious mosaics, that imitated the art of the pencil 
in the elegance of design, and the variety of colours. 
The Egyptian granite was beautifully incrusted with 
the precious green marble of Numidia j the perpetual 
stream of hot water was poured into the capacious 
basons, through so many wide mouths of bright and 
massy silver; and the meanest Roman could pur- 
chase, with a small copper coin, the daily enjoyment 

* Olympiodor. apud Phot. p. 197> 
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of a scene of pomp and luxury, which might excite chap, 
the envy of the kings of Asia. From these stately ^^^' 
palaces issued a swarm of dirty and ragged plebeians, 
without shoes, and without a mantle ; who loitered 
away whole days in the street or Forum, to hear 
news, and to hold disputes ^ who dissipated, in ex- 
travagant gaming, the miserable pittance of their 
wives and children ; and spent the hours of the night 
in obscure taverns, and brothels, in the indulgence of 
gross and vulgar sensuality. 

But the most lively and splendid amusement of Games and 
the idle multitude depended on the frequent exhi- *^**^***^^ 
bition of public games and spectacles. The piety of 
Christian princes had suppressed the inhuman com- 
bats of gladiators ; but the Roman people still con- 
sidered the Circus as their home, their temple, and 
the seat of the republic. The impatient crowd rushed 
at the dawn of day to secure their places, and ther6 
were many who passed a sleepless and anxious night 
in the adjacent porticos. From the morning to the 
evening, careless of the sun, or of the rain, the spec- 
tators, who sometimes amounted to the number of 
four hundred thousand, remained in eager attention ; 
their eyes fixed on the horses and charioteers, their 
minds agitated with hope and fear, for the success 
of the colours which they espoused : and the happi- 
ness of Rome appeared to hang on the event of a 
race*. The same immoderate ardour inspired their 
clamours, and their applause, as often as they were 
entertained with the hunting of wild beasts, and the 
various modes of theatrical representation. These 
representations in modern capitals may deserve to be 



* JuvenaL Satir. xi. 191, &0. The expressions of the historian Ammianas 
aie not less strong and animated than those of the satirist ; and both the one and 
^e other painted from the life. The numbers which the great Circus was capa- 
ble of reodving are taken fh>m the original N&titice of the city. The differenced 
between them prove that they did not transcribe each other ; but the sum may 
appear inaudible, though the country on these occasions flocked to the city. 

F 4 
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cif AP. considered as a pure and elegant school of tastet and 
^ ^^^' perhaps of virtue. But the Tragic and Comic Muse 
of the Romans, who seldom aspired beyond the ixni- 
tation of Attic genius, had been almost totally silent 
since the fall of the republic ; and their place was 
unworthily occupied by licentious farce, effeminate 
music, and splendid pageantry. The pantomimes, 
who maintained their reputation from the age of 
Augustus to the sixth century, expressed, without 
the use of words, the various fables of the gods and. 
heroes of antiquity ; and the perfection of their art, 
which sometimes disarmed the gravity of the phi- 
losopher, always excited the applause and wonder of 
the people. The vast and magnificent theatres of 
Rome were filled by three thousand female dancers, 
and by three thousand singers, with the masters of 
the respective . choruses. Such was the popular fa- 
vour which they enjoyed, that, in a time of scarcity, 
when all strangers were banished from the city, the 
merit of contributing to the public pleasures exempted 
them from a law, which was strictly executed against 
the professors of the liberal arts. 
Popuioua. It is said that the foolish curiosity of Elagabalus 

new of -IT /• 1 •/••i« 

Rome. attempted to discover, from the quantity of spiders 
webs, the number of the inhabitants of Rome. A 
more rational method of inquiry might not have 
been undeserving of the attention of the wisest 
princes, who could easily have resolved a question 
so important for the Roman government, and so in- 
teresting to succeeding ages. ^ The births and deaths 
of the citizens were duly registered ; and if any 
writer of antiquity had condescended to mention the 
annual amount, or the common average, we might 
now produce some satisfactory calculation, which 
would destroy the extravagant assertions of critics, 
and perhaps confirm the modest and probable con- 
jectures of philosophers. The most diligent rcr 
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Bearches have collected only the following circum- chap. 

stances ; which, slight and imperfect as they are, '_^ 

may tend, in some degree, to illustrate the question 
of the populousness of ancient Rome. I. When the 
capital of the empire was besieged by the Goths, the 
circuit of the walls was accurately measured by Am- 
monius, the mathematician, who found it equal to 
twenty-one miles. It should uot be forgotten, that 
the form of the city was almost that of a circle j the 
geometrical figure which is known to contain the 
largest space within any given circumference. II. 
The architect VJtruvius, who flourished in the Au- 
gustan age, and whose evidence, on this occasion, 
has peculiar weight and authority, observes, that the 
innumerable habitations of the Roman people would 
have spread themselves far beyond the narrow limits 
of the city ; and that the want of ground, which was 
probably contracted on every side by gardens and 
villas, suggested the common, though inconvenient, 
practice of raising the houses to a considerable height 
in the air. But the loftiness of these buildings, 
which often consisted of hasty work, and insufficient 
materials, was the cause of frequent and fatal acci- 
dents ; and it was repeatedly enacted by Augustus, 
as well as by Nero, that the height of private edifices, 
within the walls of Rome, should not exceed the 
measure of seventy feet from the ground. III. Ju- 
venal* laments, as it should seem from his own ex- 
perience, the hardships of the poorer citizens, to 
whom he addresses the salutary advice of emigrating, 
without delay, from the smoke of Rome, since they 

* Read the whole third satiic, hut paiticulsrly IfiC. 2S3, Ac The descHp. 
tior of ■ crowded imvla, or lodging.housp, in PetroDim (t B5. 97), petfecdy 
tsUies with the compluuts of Juvenal ; and ve leain from t^al authority, that 
in the time of Auguaius (Hdnneccius, Hist. Juris Roman, c ir. p. IHl), the 
wdinaij rent of the Hverol canacula., or apartments of an tiun/ii, annually pro- 
duced forty thousand ECtterces, between three and four hundred pounds sterling 
(Pandect. I. xix. til. ii. No. 30) ; a sum which proves at DDcc the liu^ extent, 
and high value, of those conimon buildings. 
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CHAP, might purcha£»e) in the little towna of Italy^ a cheer- 
^"^j commodious dwelling, at the same price which 
they annually paid for a dark and miserable lodgings 
House-rent was therefore immoderately dear: the 
rich acquired, at an enormous expense, the ground 
which they covered with palaces and gardens j but 
the body of the Roman people was crowded into a 
narrow space; and the different floors and apart* 
mentis of the same house were divided, as it is still 
the custom of Paris, and other cities, among several 
families of plebeians. IV. The total number of 
houses in the fourteen regions of the city is accu* 
rately stated in the description of Rome, composed 
under the reign of Theodosius, and they amount to 
forty-eight thousand three hundred and eighty-two; 
The two classes of domus and of insulcp, into which 
they are divided, include all the habitations of the 
capital, of every rank and condition, from the marble 
palace of the Anicii, with a numerous establishment 
of freedmen and slaves, to the lofty and narrow 
lodging-house, where the poet Codrus, and his wife, 
were permitted to hire a wretched garret immedi^ 
ately under the tiles. If we adopt the same average, 
which, under similar circumstances, has been found 
applicable to Paris, and indifferently allow about 
twenty-five persons for each house, of every degree,' 
we may fairly estimate the inhabitants of Rome at 
twelve hundred thousand : a number which cannot 
be thought excessive for the capital of a mighty 
empire, though it exceeds the populousness of the 
greatest cities of modem Europe. 
First si^e Such was the state of Rome under the reign of 
dieG^s/ Honorius, at the time when the Gothic army formed 
A. D. 408. ^YiQ siege, or rather the blockade, of the city *• By 
a skilful disposition of his numerous forces, who im- 

* For the events of the first siege of Rome, which are often confounded with 
those of the second and third, see Zosimus, L v. p. 350^354. Sozomen, L ix.- 
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patiently watched the moment of an assault, Alaric chap. 
encompassed the walls, commanded the twelve prin- 
dpal gates, intercepted all communication with the 
adjacent country, and vigilantly guarded the naviga^ 
tion of the Tyber, from which the Romans derived 
the surest and most plentiful supply of provisions* 
The first emotions of the nobles, and of the people^ 
were those of surprise and indignation, that a vile 
Barbarian should dare to insult the capital of the 
world: but their arrogance was soon humbled by 
misfortune ; and their unmanly rage, instead of being 
directed against an enemy in arms, was meanly exer* 
cised on a defenceless and innocent victim. Perhaps 
in the person of Serena, the Romans might have re- 
spected the niece of Theodosius, the aunt, nay even 
the adoptive mother, of the reigning emperor : but 
they abhorred the widow of Stilicho ; and they listened 
with credulous passion to the tale of calumny which 
accused her of maintaining a secret and criminal cor^ 
respondence with the Gothic invader. Actuated, or 
overawed, by the same popular frenzy, the senate^ 
without requiring any evidence of her guilt, pro- 
nounced the sentence of her death. Serena was ig- 
nominiously strangled ; and the infatuated multitude 
were astonished to find, that this cruel act of injustice 
did not immediately produce the retreat of the Bar- 
barians, and the deliverance of the city. That un- Famine. 
fortunate city gradually experienced the distress of 
scarcity, and at length the horrid calamities of famine. 
The daily allowance of three pounds of bread was 
reduced to one-half, to one-third, to nothing; and 
the price of com still continued to rise in a rapid and 
extravagant proportion. The poorer citizens, who 
were unable to purchase the necessaries of life, so- 
licited the precarious charity of the rich ; and for a 

G. 6L Olympiodorus, sp. Phot p. 180. Philostorgius, L xii. c. 3. and Gode- 
froy, Diaotat. p. 407«-476- 
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CHAP, while the public misery was alleviated by the humanity 
^^^^ of Lasta, the widow of the emperor Gratian, who had 
fixed her residence at Rome, and consecrated to the 
use of the indigent, the princely revenue which she 
annually received from the grateful successors of her 
husband. But these private and temporary donatives 
were insufficient to appease the hunger of a numerous 
people; and the progress of famine invaded the 
^larble palaces of the senators themselves. The per- 
sons of both sexes, who had been educated in the 
enjoyment of ease and luxury, discovered how little 
is requisite to supply the demands of nature ; and 
lavished their unavailing treasures of gold and silver^ 
to obtain the coarse and scanty sustenance which they 
would formerly have rejected with disd^dn. The food 
the most, repugnant to sense or imagination, the 
aliments the most unwholesome and pernicious to 
the constitution, were eagerly devoured, and fiercely 
disputed, by the rage of hunger. A dark suspicion 
was entertained, that some desperate wretches fed on 
the bodies of their fellow-creatures, whona they had 
secretly murdered ; and even mothers (such was the 
horrid conflict of the two most powerful instincts im- 
planted by nature in the human breast), even mothers 
are said to have tasted the flesh of their slaughtered 
infants ! Many thousands of the inhabitants of Rome 
expired in their houses, or in the streets, for want of 
sustenance i and as the public sepulchres without the 
walls were in the power of the enemy, the stench 
which arose from so many putrid and unburied car- 

piague. casses, infected the air ; and the miseries of famine 
were succeeded and aggravated by the contagion of a 
pestilential disease. The assurances of speedy and 
effectual relief, which were repeatedly transmitted 
from the court of Ravenna, supported, for some time, 
the fainting resolution of the Romans, till at length 
the despair of any human aid tempted them to accept 
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the clemency, or at least the moderation, of the king chap. 
of the Goths. ITie senate, who in this emergency as- ^^^' 
sumed the snpreme powers of government, appointed 
two ambassadors to negotiate with the enemy. This 
important trust was delegated to Basilius, a senator, 
of Spanish extraction, and already conspicuous in the 
administration of provinces ; and to John, the first 
tribune of the notaries, who was peculiarly qualified, 
by his dexterity in business, as well as by his former 
intimacy with the Gothic prince. When they were 
introduced into his presence, they declared, perhaps 
in a more lofty style than became their abject con- 
, dition, that the Romans were resolved to maintain 
their dignity, either in peace or war ; and that, if 
Alaric refused them a fair and honourable capitula- 
tion, he might sound his trumpets, and prepare to 
give battle to an innumerable people, exercised in 
arms, and animated by despair. " The thicker the 
" hay, the easier it is mowed," was the concise reply 
of the Barbarian j and this rustic metaphor was ac- 
companied by a loud and insulting laugh, expressive 
of his contempt for the menaces of an nnwarlike 
populace, enervated by luxury before they were ema- 
ciated by famine. He then condescended to fix theAkriear- 
ransom which he would accept as the price of his ^„" ^'^"" 
retreat from the walls of Rome : all the gold and '?*»*"'■« 
silver in the city, whether it were the property ofA. d. jw, 
the state or of individuals ; all the rich and precious 
moveables ; and all the slaves who could prove their 
title to the name of Barbarians. The ministers of 
the senate presumed to ask, in a modest and suppliant 
tone, " If such, O king ! are your demands, what ■ 
" do you intend to leave us?" " Your lives;" 
replied the haughty conqueror ; they trembled, and 
retired. Yet before they retired, a short suspension 
of arms was granted, which allowed some time for a 
jnore temperate negotiation. The stern features of 
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CHAP. Alaric were insensibly relaxed j he abated much of 
the rigour of his terms ; and at length consented to 
raise the siege, on the immediate payment of five 
thousand pounds of gold, of thirty thousand pounds 
of silver, of four thousand robes of silk, of three 
thousand pieces of fine scarlet cloth, and of three 
thousand pounds weight of pepper. But the public 
treasury was exhausted ; the annual rents of the great 
estates in Italy and the provinces, were intercepted 
by the calamities of war ; the gold and gems had 
been exchanged during the famine, for the vilest 
sustenance ; the hoards of secret wealth were still 
concealed by the obstinacy of avarice ; and some re- 
mains of consecrated spoils afforded the only resource 
that could avert the impending ruin of the city. As 
soon as the Romans had satisfied the rapacious de- 
mands of Alaric, they were restored, in some measure, 
to the enjoyment of peace and plenty. Several of the 
gates were cautiously opened; the importation of 
provisions from the river, and the adjacent country, 
was no longer obstructed by the Goths ; the citizens 
resorted in crowds to the free market, which was held 
during three days in the suburbs ; and while the 
merchants who undertook this gainful trade made a 
considerable profit, the future subsistence of the city 
was secured by the ample magazines which were de- 
posited in the public and private granaries. A more 
regular discipline than could have been expected 
was maintained in the camp of Alaric ; and the wise 
Barbarian justified his regard for the faith of treaties, 
by the just severity with which he chastised a party 
of licentious Goths, who had insulted some Roman 
citizens on the road to Ostia. His army, enriched 
by the contributions of the capital, slowly advanced 
into the fair and fruitful province of Tuscany, where 
he proposed to establish his winter-quarters ; and the 
Gothic standard became the refuge of forty thousand 
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Barbarian slaves, who had broke their chains, and chap. 
aspired, under the command of their great deliverer, ^^^' 
to revenge the injuries and the disgrace of their cruel 
servitude. About the same time, he received a more 
honourable reinforcement of Goths and Huns, whom 
Adolphus, the brother of his wife, had conducted, at 
his pressing invitation, from the banks of the Danube 
to those of the Tyber, and who had cut their way, 
with some difficulty and loss, through the superior 
numbers of the Imperial troops. A victorious leader, 
who united the daring spirit of a Barbarian with the 
art and discipline of a Roman general, was at the 
head of a hundred thousand fighting men ; and Italy 
pronounced, with terror and respect, the formidable 
name of Alaric. 

At the distance of fourteen centuries, we may be Fruitless 
satisfied with relating the military exploits of the fo^^?* 
conquerors of Rome, without presuming to investi--^^-^'^^* 
gate the motives of their political conduct. In the 
midst of his apparent prosperity, Alaric wais conscious, 
perhaps, of some secret weakness, some internal de- 
fect ; or perhaps the moderation which he displayed 
was intended only to deceive and disarm the easy 
credulity of the ministers of Honorius. The king 
of the Goths repeatedly declared, that it was his de- 
sire to be considered as the friend of peace, and of 
the Romans. Three senators, at his earnest request, 
were sent ambassadors to the court of Ravenna^ to 
solicit the exchange of hostages, and the conclusion 
of the treaty ; and the proposals, which he more 
clearly expressed during the course of the negotia*- 
tions, could only inspire a doubt of his sincerity, as 
they might seem inadequate to the state of his for- 
tune. The Barbarian still aspired to the rank of 
master-general of the armies of the West ; he stipu- 
lated an annual subsidy of corn and money ; and he 
chose the provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, and Ve- 
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.CHAP, hetia, for the seat of his new kingdom, which would 
have commanded the important communication be- 
tween Italy and the Danube. If these modest terms 
should be rejected, Alaric showed a disposition to 
relinquish his pecuniary demands, and even to con^- 
tent himself with the possession of Noricum ; an ex- 
hausted and impoverished country, perpetually ex- 
posed to the inroads of the Barbarians of Germany*, 
But the hopes of peace were disappointed by the 
weak obstinacy, or interested views, of the minister 
Olympius. Without listening to the salutary re- 
monstrances of the senate, he dismissed their am- 
bassadors under the conduct of a military escort, too 
numerous for a retinue of honour, and too feeble for 
an army of defence. Six thousand Dalmatians, the 
flower of the Imperial legions, were ordered to march 
from Ravenna to Rome, through an open country, 
which was occupied by the formidable myriads of the 
Barbarians. These brave legionaries, encompassed 
and betrayed, fell a sacrifice to ministerial folly ; their 
general, Valens, with a hundred soldiers, escaped 
from the field of battle ; and one of the ambassadors, 
who could no longer claim the protection of the law 
of nations, was obliged to purchase his freedom with 
a ransom of thirty thousand pieces of gold. Yet 
Alaric, instead of resenting this act of impotent ho- 
stility, immediately renewed his proposals of peace; 
and the second embassy of the Roman senate, which 
derived weight and dignity from the presence of In- 
nocent, bishop of the city, was guarded from the 
dangers of the road by a detachment of Gothiq 
soldiers. 
Change and Qlympius might have continued to insult the iust 

succession of /. 1111 

ministers, resentment of a people, who loudly accused him as 
the author of the public calamities \ but his power 

* Zoumus, L v. p. 367, 368, 369. 
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was undermined by the secret intrigues of the palace, chap. 
The favourite eunuchs transferred the government of ^^^' 
Honorius, and the empire, to Jovius, the Praetorian 
prasfect ; an unworthy servant, who did not atone, 
by the merit of personal attachment, for the errors 
and misfortunes of his administration. The exile, 
or escape, of the guilty Olympius, reserved him for 
more vicissitudes of fortune : he experienced the ad- 
ventures of an obsqure and wandering life ; he again 
rose to power ; he fell a second time into disgrace ; 
hisears were cut off; he expired under the lash ; and 
his ignominious death afforded a grateful spectacle to 
the friends of Stilicho. The brave Gennerid, a soldier 
of Barbarian origin, who still adhered to the worship 
of his ancestors, had been obliged to lay aside the 
military belt : and though he was repeatedly assured 
by the emperor himself, that laws were not made for 
persons of his rank or merit, he refused to accept any 
partial dispensation, and persevered in honourable 
disgrace, till he had extorted a general act of justice 
from the distress of the Roman government. The 
conduct of Gennerid, in the important station, to 
which he was promoted or restored, of master-general 
of Dalmatia, Pannonia, Noricum, and Rhaetia, seemed 
to revive the discipline and spirit of the republic. 
From a life of idleness and want, his troops were soon 
habituated to severe exercise, and plentiful subsist- 
ence } and his private generosity often supplied the 
rewards which were denied by the avarice, or poverty, 
of the court of Ravenna. The valour of Gennerid, 
formidable to the adjacent Barbarians, was the firmest 
bulwark of the lUyrian frontier ; and his vigilant care 
assisted the empire with a reinforcement of ten thou- 
sand Huns, who arrived on the confines of Italy, at- 
tended by such a convoy of provisions, and such a 
numerous train of sheep and oxen, as might have 
been sufficient, not only for the march of an army, 
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CHAP, but for the settlement of a colony. But the court 
' and councils of Honorius still remained a scene of 
weakness and distraction, of corruption and anarchy. 
Instigated by the praefect Jovius, the guards rose 
in furious mutiny, and demanded the heads of two 
generals, and of the two principal eunuchs* The 
generals, under a perfidious promise of safety, were 
sent on shipboard, and privately executed; while 
the favour of the eunuchs procured them a mild and 
secure exile at Milan and Constantinople. Eusebius 
the eunuch, and the Barbarian Allobich, succeeded 
to the command of the bedchamber and of the guards; 
and the mutual jealousy of these subordinate ministers 
was the cause of their mutual destruction. By the 
insolent order of the count of the domestics, the great 
chamberlain was shamefully beaten to death with 
sticks, before the eyes of the astonished emperor ; 
and the subsequent assassination of Allobich,* in the 
midst of a public procession, is the only circumstance 
of his life in which Honorius discovered the faintest 
symptom of courage or resentment. Yet before they 
fell, Eusebius and Allobich had contributed their 
part to the ruin of the empire, by opposing the con- 
clusion of a treaty which Jovius, from a selfish, and 
perhaps a criminal, motive, had negotiaited with 
Alaric, in a personal interview under the walls of 
Rimini. During the absence of Jovius, the emperor 
was persuaded to assume a lofty tone of inflexible 
dignity, such as neither his situation nor his character 
could enable him to support : and a letter, signed 
with the name of Honorius, was immediately de*- 
spatched to the Praetorian praefect, granting him a free 
permission to dispose of the public money, but sternly 
refusing to prostitute the military honours of Rome 
to the proud demands of a Barbarian. This letter 
was imprudently communicated to Alaric himself; 
and the Goth, who in the whole transaction had be- 
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haved with temper and decency, expressed, in the chap. 
most outrageous language, his lively sense of the in- ^^^' 
suit so wantonly offered to his person, and to his 
nation. Tlbe conference of Rimini was hastily in- 
terrupted ; and the prefect Jovius, on his return to 
Kavenna, was compelled to adopt, and even to en- 
courage, the fashionable opinions of the court. By 
his advice and example, the principal officers of the 
state and army were obliged to swear, that, without 
listening, in any circumstances, to ant/ conditions of 
peace, they would still persevere in perpetual and 
implacable war against the enemy of the republic. 
This rash engagement opposed an insuperable bar to 
all future negotiation. 

While the emperor and his court enjoyed, with second siege 
sullen pride, the security of the marshes and fortifica- SjJooSiSf 
tions of Ravenna, they abandoned Rome, almost -'^^ ^- ^^• 
without defence, to the resentment of Alaric. Yet 
such was the moderation which he still preserved, or 
affectedf that, as he moved with his army along the 
flaminian way, he successively despatched the bishops 
of the towns of Italy to reiterate his offers of peace, 
and to conjure the emperor, that he would save the 
city and its inhabitants from hostile fire, and the 
sword of the Barbarians. These impending calami- 
ties were however averted, not indeed by the wisdom 
of Honorius, but by the prudence or humanity of 
the Gothic king, who employed a milder, though not 
less effectual, method of conquest. Instead of assault- 
ing the capital, he successively directed his efforts 
against the Port of Ostia, one of the boldest and most 
stupendous works of Roman magnificence. The ac- 
cidents to which the precarious subsistence of the 
city was continually exposed in a winter navigation, 
and an open road, had suggested to ttie genius of the 
first Caesar the useful design, which was executed 
under the reign of Claudius. The artificial moles, 
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CHAP, which formed the narrow entrance, advanced far into 
the sea, and firmly repelled the fury of the waves. 



while the largest vessels securely rode at anchor within 
three deep and capacious basons, whiqh joBceived the 
northern branch of the Tyber, about twfe miles from 
the ancient colony of Ostia. The Roman Port in- 
sensibly swelled to the size of an episcopal city, where 
the corn of Africa was deposited in spacious granaries 
for the use of the capital. As soon as Alaric was in 
possession of that important place, he summoned the 
city to surrender at discretion ; and his demands were 
enforced by the positive declaration, that a refusal, 
or even a delay, should be instantly followed by the 
destruction of the magazines, on which the life of 
the Roman people depended. The clamours of that 
people, and the terror of famine, subdued the pride 
of the senate ; they listened, without reluctance, to 
the proposal of placing a new emperor on the throne 
of the unworthy Honorius; and the suffrage of the 
Gothic conqueror bestowed the purple on Attalus, 
priaefect of the city. The grateful monarch imme- 
diately acknowledged his protector as master-general 
of the armies of the West ; Adolphus, with the rank 
of count of the domestics, obtained the custody of the 
person of Attalus; and the two hostile nations seemed 
to be united in the closest bands of friendship and 
alliance*. 
^*^&n gates of the city were thrown open, and 

peror by the the ncw cmpeijor of the Romans, encompassed on 
Roman" cvcry sidc by the Gothic arms, was conducted, in 
tumultuous procession, to the palace of Augustus and 
Trajan. After he had distributed the civil and mili- 
tary dignities among his favourites and followers. 
Attains convened an assembly of the senate ; before 

* For the elevation of Attalus, consult Zosimus, 1. vL p. 377 — 380. Sozomen, 
1. ix. c. 8, 9. Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 180, 181. Philostorg. 1, xil c. 3, and 
Oode&oy, Dissertat. p. 470. 
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whom, in a formal and florid speech, he asserted his chap. 

resolution of restoring the majesty of the republic, L. 

and of uniting to the empire the provinces of Egypt 
and the ]Q|it;, which had once acknowledged the 
sovereignty *of Rome, Such extravagant promises in- 
spired every reasonable citizen with a just contempt 
for the character of an unwarlike usurper ; whose 
elevation was the deepest and most ignominious 
wound which the republic had yet sustained from the 
insolence of the Barbarians. But the populace, with 
their usual levity, applauded the change of masters. 
The public discontent was favourable to the rival of 
Honorius ; and the sectaries, oppressed by his per- 
secuting edicts, expected some degree of countenance, 
or at least of toleration, from a prince, who, in his 
native country of Ionia, had been educated in the 
Pagan superstition, and who had since received the 
sacrament of baptism from the hands of an Arian 
bishop. The first days of the reign of Attains were 
fair and prosperous. An officer of confidence was 
sent with an inconsiderable body of troops to secure 
the obedience of Africa ; the greatest part of Italy 
submitted to the terror of the Gothic powers ; and 
though the city of Bologna made a vigorous and 
effectual resistance, the people of Milan, dissatisfied 
perhaps with the absence of Honorius, accepted, with 
loud acclamations, the choice of the Roman senate. 
At the head of a formidable army, Alaric conducted 
his royal captive almost to the gates of Ravenna ; and 
^ solemn embassy of the principal ministers of Jovius, 
the Praetorian praefect, of Valens, master of the ca- 
valry and infantry, of the quaestor Pot'amius, and of 
Julian, the first of the notaries, was introduced, with 
martial pomp, into the Gothic camp. In the name 
of their sovereign, they consented to acknowledge the 
lawful election of his competitor, and to divide the 
provinces of Italy and the West between the two 

g3 
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CHAP, emperors. Their proposals were rejected with dis- 
^^^' dain ; and the refusal was aggravated by the insult- 
ing clemency of Attains, who condescended to pro- 
mise, that, if Honorius would instantly; ^sign the 
purple, he should be permitted to pass theremainder 
of his life in the peaceful exile of some remote island* 
So desperate indeed did the situation of the son of 
Theodosius appear, to those who were the best ac- 
quainted with his strength and resources, that Jovius 
and Valens, his minister and his general, betrayed * 
their trust, infamously deserted the sinking cause of 
their benefactor, and devoted their treacherous al- . 
legiance to the service of his more fortunate rival. 
Astonished by such examples of domestic treason, 
Honorius trembled at the approach of every servant, 
at the arrival of every messenger. He dreaded the 
secret enemies, who might lurk in his capitd, his 
palace, his bedchamber ; and some ships lay ready 
in the harbour of Ravenna, to transport the abdi- 
cated monarch to the dominions of his infant nephew, 
the emperor of the East. 
He ia de. gut at the moment when his despair, incapable of 
Aiaric, any wise or manly resolution, meditated a shameful 
. .410. fligiit^ a seasonable reinforcement of four thousand 
veterans unexpectedly landed in the port of Ravenna. 
To these valiant strangers, whose fidelity had not 
been corrupted by the factions of the court, he com- 
mitted the walls and gates of the city; and the 
slumbers of the emperor were no longer disturbed 
by the apprehension of imminent and internal danger. 
The favourable intelligence which was received from 
Africa suddenly changed the opinions of men, and 
the state of public affaii*s. The troops and officers, 
whom Attains had sent into that province, were de- 
feated and slain ; and the active zeal of Heraclian 
maintained his own allegiance, and that of his people. 
The faithful count of Africa transmitted a large sum 
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of money, which fixed the attachment of the Im- chap. 
perial guards ; and his vigilance, in preventing the 
exportation of corn and oil, introduced famine, tu- 
mult, and discontent, into the walls of Rome. The 
failure of the African expedition was the source of 
mutual complaint and recrimination in the party of 
Attains ; and the mind of hi« protector was insensibly 
alienated from the interest of a prince, who wanted 
spirit to command, or docility to obey. The most 
imprudent measures were adopted without the know- 
ledge, or against the advice, of Alaric ; and the ob- 
stinate refusal of the senate to allow, in the embarka- 
tion, the mixture even of five hundred Goths, be- 
trayed a suspicious and distrustful temper, which, in 
their situation, was neither generous nor prudent. 
The resentment of the Gothic king was exasperated 
by the malicious arts of Jovius, who had been raised 
to the rank of patrician, and who afterwards excused 
his double perfidy, by declaring, without a blush, 
that he had only seemed to abandon the service of 
Honorius, more effectually to ruin the cause of the 
usurper. In a large plain near Rimini, and in the 
presence of an innumerable multitude of Romans 
and Barbarians, the wretched Attains was publicly 
despoiled of the diadem and purple; and those en- 
signs of royalty were sent by Alaric, as the pledge of 
peace and friendship, to the son of Theodosius*. 
The officers who returned to their duty were re- 
instated in their employments, and even the merit 
of a tardy repentance was graciously allowed : but 
the degraded emperor of the Romans, desirous of 
life, and insensible of disgrace, implored the permis- 

* See the cause and circumstances of the fall of Attalus in Zosimus, 1. vi. 
p. 380—383. Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 8. Philostorg, 1. xii. c 3. The two acts of 
indemnity in the Theodosian Code, L ix. tit. xxxviii. 1^. 11, 22, which were 
puUished the 12th of February, and the 8th of August, A. D. 410, evidently 
relate to this usurper. 
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CHAP, sion of following the Gothic camp, in the train of a 
haughty and capricious Barbarian. 



Third siege The degradation of Attains removed the only real 
Rome by obstaclc to the conclusion of the peace ^ and Alaric 
A.^ix 4W* advanced within three miles of Ravenna, to press the 
Aug. 24. irresolution of the Imperial ministers, whose inso- 
lence soon returned with the return of fortune. His 
indignation was kindled by the report, that a rival 
chieftain, thatSarus, the personal enemy of Adolphus, 
and the hereditary foe of the House of Balti, had been 
received.into the palace. At the head of three hundred 
followers, that fearless Barbarian immediately sallied 
from the gates of Ravenna ; surprised, and cut in 
pieces, a considerable body of Goths ; re-entered the 
city in triumph; and was permitted to insult his 
adversary, by the voice of a herald, who publicly 
declared that the guilt of Alaric had for ever ex- 
cluded him from the friendship and alliance of the 
emperor*. The crime and folly of the court of Ra- 
venna was expiated, a third time, by the calamities 
of Rome. The king, of the Goths, who no longer 
dissembled his appetite for plunder and revenge, ap- 
peared in arms under the walls of the capital ; and 
the trembling senate, without any hopes of relilef, 
prepared, by a desperate resistance, to delay the ruin 
of their country. But they were unable to guard 
against the secret conspiracy of their slaves and do- 
mestics, who, either from birth or interest, were at- 
tached to the cause of the enemy. At the hour of 
midnight, the Salarian gate was silently opened, and 
the inhabitants were awakened by the tremendous 
sound of the Gothic trumpet. Eleven hundred and 



* Zosimus, 1. vi. p. 384. Sozomen, L ix. c. 9. Fhilostor^us, L xii. c. 3. 
In this place the text of Zosimus is mutilated, and we have lost the remainder <^ 
his sixth and last book, which ended with the sack of Rome. Credulous and 
partial as he is, we must take our lenve of that historian with some regret 
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sixty-three years after the foundation of Rome, the chap. 
Imperial city, which had subdued and civilized so * 

considerable a part of mankind, was delivered to 
the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and 
Scythia. 

The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced his Ropast of 
entrance into a vanquished city, discovered, however, fo^the 
some regard for the laws of humanity and religion, ^^^ 
He encouraged his troops boldly to seize the rewards 
of valour, and to enrich themselves with the spoils of 
a wealthy and effeminate people : but he exhorted 
them, at the same time, to spare the lives of the un- 
resisting citizens, and to respect the churches of the 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, as holy and inviolable 
sanctuaries. Amidst the horrors of a nocturnal tu- 
mult, several of the Christian Goths displayed the 
fervour of a recent conversion ; and some instances 
of their uncommon piety and moderation are related, 
and perhaps adorned, by the zeal of ecclesiastical 
writers. While the Barbarians roamed through the 
city in quest of prey, the humble dwelling of an aged 
virgin, who had devoted her life to the service of the 
altar, was forced open by one of the powerful Goths. 
He immediately demanded, though in civil language, 
all the gold and silver in her possession ; and was 
astonished at the readiness with which she conducted 
himto a splendid hoard of massy plate, of the richest 
materials, and the most curious workmanship. The 
Barbarian viewed with wonder and delight this va- 
luable acquisition, till he was interrupted by a serious 
admoiiition, addressed to him in the following words : 
" These,** said she, " are the consecrated vessels be- 
** longing to St. Peter ; if you presume to touch 
"them, the sacrilegious deed will remain on"; your 
** conscience. For my part, I dare not keep what I 
" am unable to defend.** The Gothic captain, struck 
with reverential awe, despatched a messenger to in- 
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CHAP, form the king of the treasure which he had dis- 
' covered ; and received a peremptory order from 
Alaric, that all the consecrated plate and ornaments 
should be transported, without damage or delay, to 
the church of the apostle. From the extremity, 
perhaps, of the Quirinal hill, to the distant quarter 
of the Vatican, a numerous detachment of Goths, 
marching in order of battle through the principal 
streets, protected, with glittering arms, the long 
train of their devout companions, who bore aloft, on 
their heads, the sacred vessels of gold and silver ; and 
the martial shouts of the Barbarians were mingled 
with the sound of religious psalmody. From all the 
adjacent houses a crowd of Christians hastened to 
join this edifying procession ; and a multitude of 
fugitives, without distinction of age, or rank, or even 
of sect, had the good fortune to escape to the secure 
and hospitable sanctuary of the Vatican, 
fire^ ^^ I^ *^^ sack of Rome, some rare and extraordinary 
Rome. examples of Barbarian virtue had been deseiTcdly 
applauded. But the holy precincts of the Vatican, 
and the apostolic churches, could receive a very small 
proportion of the Roman people: many thousand 
warriors, more especially of the Huns, who served 
under the standard of Alaric, were strangers to the 
name, or at least to the faith, of Christ ; and we may 
suspect, without any breach of charity or candour, 
. that, in the hour of savage licence, when every pas- 
sion was inflamed, and every restraint was removed, 
the precepts of the gospel seldom influenced the be- 
haviour of the Gothic Christians. The writers, the 
best disposed to exaggerate their clemency, had freely 
confessed, that a cruel slaughter was made of the Ro- 
' mans ; and that the streets of the city were filled 
with dead bodies, which remained without burial 
during the general consternation. The despair of 
the citizens was sometimes converted into fury ; and 
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whenever the Barbarians were provoked by opposition, chap. 
they extended the promiscuous massacre to the feeble, ^^^' 
the innocent, and the helpless. The private revenge 
of forty thousand slaves was exercised without pity 
or remorse ; and the ignominious lashes, which they 
had formerly received, were washed away in the blood 
of the guilty, or obnoxious, families. The matrons 
and virgins of Rome were exposed to injuries more 
dreadful, in the apprehension of chastity, than death 
itself. But avarice is an insatiate and universal pas- 
sion ; since the enjoyment of almost every object that 
can afford pleasure to the different tastes and tempers 
of mankind may be procured by the possession of 
wealth. In the pillage of Rome, a just preference 
was given to gold and jewels, which contain the 
greatest value in the smallest compass and weight : 
but, after these portable riches had been removed by 
the more diligent robbers, the palaces of Rome were 
rudely stripped of their splendid and costly furniture. 
The side-boards of massy plate, and the variegated 
wardrobes of silk and purple, were irregularly piled 
in the waggons, that always followed the march of a 
Gothic army. The most exquisite works of art were *^ 

roughly handled, or wantonly destroyed : many a 
statue was melted for the sake of the precious ma- 
terials ; and many a vase, in the division of the spoil, 
was shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle- 
axe. The acquisition of riches served only to stimu- 
late the avarice of the rapacious Barbarians, who pro- 
ceeded, by threats, by blows, and by tortures, to force 
from their prisoners the confession of hidden treasure. 
Visible splendour and expense were alleged as the 
proof of a plentiful fortune : the appearance of po- 
verty was imputed to a parsimonious disposition; 
and the obstinacy of some misers, who endured the 
most cruel torments before they would discover the 
secret object of their affection, was fatal to many un- 
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CHAP, happy wretches, who expired under the lash, for 
^^^' refusing to reveal their imaginary treasures. The 



edifices of Rome, though the damage has been 
much exaggerated, received some injury from the 
violence of the Goths. At their entrance through 
the Salarian gate, they fired the adjacent houses, to 
guide their march, and to distract the attention of 
the citizens : the flames, which encountered no ob- 
stacle in the disorder of the night, consumed many 
private and public buildings; and the ruins of the 
palace of Sallust remained, in the age of Justinian, a 
stately monument of the Gothic conflagration. 
Captives Whatever might be the numbers, of equestrian or 
ti^es."^" plebeian rank, who perished in the massacre of Rome, 
it is confidently affirmed, that only one senator lost 
his life by the sword of the enemy. But it was not 
easy to compute the multitudes, who, from an ho- 
nourable station, and a prosperous fortune, were sud- 
denly reduced to the miserable condition of captives 
and exiles. As the Barbarians had more occasion 
for money than for slaves, they fixed, at a moderate 
price, the redemption of their indigent prisoners ; 
and the ransom was often paid by the benevolence of 
their friends, or the charity of strangers. The cap- 
tives, who were regularly sold, either in open market, 
or by private contract, would have legally regained 
their native freedom, which it was impossible for a 
citizen to lose or to alienate*. But as it was soon 
* discovered, that the vindication of their liberty would 

endanger their lives ; and that the Goths, unless they 
were tempted to sell, might be provoked to murder, 
their useless prisoners ; the civil jurisprudence had 
been already qualified by a wise regulation, that they 
should be obliged to serve the moderate term of five 
years, till they had discharged by their labour the 

• See Heineccius, Antiquitat. Juris Roman, torn. i. p. 96. 
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price of their redemption *. The nations who in- chap. 

vaded the Roman empire had driven before them, ^ ;_ 

into Italy, whole troops of hungry and afl&ighted 
provincids, less apprehensive of servitude than of 
famine. The calamities of Rome and Italy dispersed 
the inhabitants to the most lonely, the most secure, 
the most distant places of refuge. While the Gothic 
cavalry spread terror and desolation along the sea- 
coast of Campania and Tuscany, the little island of 
Igilium, separated by a narrow channel from the 
Argentarian promontory, repulsed, or eluded, their 
hostile attempts ; and at so small a distance from 
Rome, great numbers of citizens were securely con- 
;cealed in the thick woods of that sequestered spott. 
The ample patrimonies, which many senatorian fa- 
milies possessed in Africa, invited them, if they had 
time, and prudence, to escape from the ruin of their 
country ; to embrace the shelter of that hospitable 
province. The most illustrious of these fugitives was 
the noble and pious Proba, the widow of the praefect y^ 

Petronius. After the death of her husband, the most '" , 
powerful subject of Rome, she had remained at the ' **• * 
head of the Anician family, and successively supplied, 
from her private fortune, the expense of the con- 
sulships of her three sons. When the city, was be- 
sieged and taken by the Goths, Proba supported^ 
with Christian resignation, the loss of immense 
riches ; embarked in a small vessel, from whence she 
beheld^ at sea, the flames of her burning palace, and 
fled with her daughter Laeta, and her grand-daughter, 
the celebrated virgin, Demetrias, to the coast of 
Africa. The benevolent profusion with which the 
matron distributed the fruits, or the price, of her 

* Appendix Cod. Theodos. xvi. in Siimond. Opera, torn. i. p. 735. Thisediet 
was pubushed the 11th of December, A. D. 408, and is more reasonaUe than 
properly belonged to the ministers of Honorius. 

-f* The idand is now called Oiglio* See Cluver. ItaL Antiq. 1. ii. p. 502. 
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CHAP, estates, contributed to alleviate the misfortunes of 

L-. ^xile and captivity. But even the family of Proba 

herself was not exempt from the rapacious oppression 
of Count Heraclian, who basely sold, in matrimonial 
prostitution, the noblest maidens of Rome, to the 
licentiousness or avarice of the Syrian merchants. 
The Italian fugitives were dispersed through the 
provinces, along the coast of Egypt and Asia, as far 
as Constantinople and Jerusalem ; and the village 
of Bethlem, the solitary residence of St. Jerora and 
his female converts, was crowded with illustrious 
beggars of either sex, and every age, who excited 
the public compassion by the remembrance of their 
past fortune. This awful catastrophe of Rome filled 
the astonished empire with grief and terror. So in- 
teresting a contrast of greatness and ruin disposed 
the fond credulity of the people to deplore, and 
even to exaggerate, the afflictions of the queen of 
cities. 
8Mk of There exists in human nature a strong propensity 

. ifoofubf to depreciate the advantages, and to magnify the 
' ^**'* ^- evils of the present times. Yet, when the first emo- 
tions had subsided, and a fair estimate was made of 
the real damage, the more learned and judicious con- 
temporaries were forced to confess, that infant Rome 
had formerly received more essential injury from the 
Gauls, than she had now sustained from the Goths 
in her declining age. The experience of eleven 
centuries has enabled posterity to produce a much 
more singular parallel ; and to affirm with confidence, 
that the ravages of the Barbarians, whom Alaric had 
led from the banks of the Danube, were less de- 
structive, than the hostilities exercised by the troops 
of Charles the Fiflh, a Catholic prince, who styled 
himself Emperor of the Romans*. The Goths 

* The reader who wishes to inform himftelf of the circumstances of this famous 
event may peruse an admirable haxrative in Dr. Robertson's History of Charles V. 
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evacuated the city at the end of six days, but Rome chap. 
remained above nine months in the possession of the * 

Imperialists; and every hour was stained by some 
atrocious act of cruelty, lust, and rapine. The au- 
thority of Alaric preserved some order and modera- 
tion among the ferocious multitude, which acknow- 
ledged him for their leader and king : but the con- 
istable of Bourbon had gloriously fallen in the attack 
of the walls ; and the death of the general removed 
every restraint of discipline, from an army which 
consisted of three independent nations, the Italians, 
the Spaniards, and the Germans. In the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the manners of Italy ex- 
hibited a remarkable scene of the depravity of man- 
kind. They united the sanguinary crimes that pre- 
vail in an unsettled state of society, with the polished 
vices that spring from the abuse of art and luxury ; 
and the loose adventurers, who had violated every 
prejudice of patriotism and superstition to assault the 
palace of the Roman pontiflF, must deserve to be con- 
sidered as the most profligate of the Italians. At 
the same eera, the Spaniards were the terror both of 
the Old and New World : but their high-spirited 
Talour was disgraced by gloomy pride, rapacious 
avarice, and unrelenting cruelty. Indefatigable in 
the pursuit of fame and riches, they had improved, 
by repeated practice, the most exquisite and effectual 
methods of torturing their prisoners. 

The retreat of the victorious Goths, who evacuated Aianc 
Rome on the sixth day, might be the result of pru- Rome, and 
^ence ; but it was not surely the effect of fear. At ^^^ 

A.D. 410, 
Aug. 29. 
VoL ii. p. 283 ; or consult the Annali d'ltalia of the learned Muratori, torn. 
xiF. p. 230—244, octavo edition. If he is desirous of examining the originals, 
he may have recourse to the eighteenth book of the great, but unfinished, history 
of Guiocardini But the account which most truly deserves the name of authentic 
and original is a little book, intitled // Sacco di Roma, composed, within less 
than a raoqth after an assault of the dty, by the brother of the historian 
Ouicciardini, who appears to have been an able magistrate, and a dispassionate 
writer. 
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CHAP, the head of an army, encumbered with rich and 
, weighty spoils, their intrepid leader advanced along 

the Appian way into the southern provinces of Italy, 
destroying whatever dared to oppose his passage, and 
contenting himself with the plunder of the unresist- 
PoMMrion ing country. Above four years elapsed from the 
the Ootfif, successful iuvasiou of Italy by the arms of Alaric, to 
^^12!^^' the voluntary retreat of the Goths under the conduct 
of his successor Adolphus ; and, during the whole 
time, they reigned without control over a country^ 
which, in the opinion of the ancients, had united all 
the various excellencies of nature and art. The 
prosperity, indeed, which Italy had attained in the 
auspicious age of the Antonines, had gradually de- 
clined with the decline of the empire. The fruits of 
a long peace perished under the rude grasp of the 
Barbarians ; and they themselves were incapable of 
tasting the more elegant refinements of luxury, which 
had been prepared for the use of the soft and polished 
Italians. Each soldier, however, claimed an ample 
portion of the substantial plenty, the corn and cattle, 
oil and wine, that was daily collected, and consumed, 
in the Gothic camp ; and the principal warriors in- 
sulted the villas, and gardens, once inhabited by Lu- 
cuUus and Cicero, along the beauteous coast of 
Campania. Their trembling captives, the sons and 
daughters of Roman senators, presented, in goblets 
of gold and gems, large draughts of Falemian wine, 
to the haughty victors ; who stretched their huge 
limbs under the shade of plane-trees, artificially 
disposed to exclude the scorching rays, and to admit 
the genial warmth, of the sun. These delights were 
enhanced by the memory of past hardships : the com<- 
parison of their native soil, the bleak and barren hills 
of Scythia, and the frozen banks of. the Elbe, and 
Danube, added new charms to the felicity of the 
Italian climate. 
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- Whether fame, or conquest, or riches, were the chap. 
object of Alaric, he pursued that object with an in- 



defatigable ardour, which could neither be q^^U^d Jp^o' 
by adversity, nor satiated by success. No sooner a. d. 410. 
bad he reached the extreme' land of Italy, than he 
was attracted by the neighbouring prospect of a fer- 
tile and peaceful island. Yet even the possession of 
Sicily he considered only as an intermediate step to 
the important expedition, which he already meditated 
ggainst the continent of Africa. The straits of Rhe- 
gium and Messina^ are twelve miles in length, and, 
in the narrowest passage, about one mile and a half 
broad; and the fabulous monsters of the deep, the 
rcicks of Scylla, and the whirlpool of Charybdis; 
could terrify none but the most timid and unskilful 
fiiariners. Yet as soon as the first division of thei 
Goths had embarked, a sudden tempest arose, which 
sunk, or scattered, many of the transports ; theii^ 
courage was daunted by the terrors of a new element ;' 
and the whole design was defeated by the premature 
death'of Alaric, which fixed, after a short illness, the 
fatal term of his conquests. The ferocious charactei:^ 
df the Barbarisms was displayed, in the funeral of a 
herp, whose valour, and fortune, they celebrated with 
moun]iful applause. By the labour of a captive mul- 
titude, they forcibly diverted tHe course of the Bu- 
sentinius, a small river that washes the walls of Con- 
sentia. The royal sepulchre, adorned with thd 
splendid spoils, and trophies, of Rome, was con- 
structed in the vacant bed; the waters < were theii 
restored to their natural channel ; and the secret 
spot, where the remains of Alaric had been deposited, 
was for ever concealed by the inhuman massacre of 

* For the perfect description of the Straits of Messina, Scylla, Charybdis, &c. 
see Gluverios (ItaL Antiq. I. iv. p. 1293, andSicilia Antiq. L i. p. 60 — 76), who 
had diligently studied the ancients, and surveyed with a.ci;^ous eye the actual 
&ce of me country. 

VOL. Ill, H 
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CfiAP« the prisoners, who had been employed to execute 
J^!^ the work*. 



khM^dl The personal animosities, and hereditary feuds, of 
ihSm, con. the Bari>arians, were suspended by the strong ne« 
pttumwith <^<^^ity of their affairs; and the brave Adolphus, 
iii« «fii|iirf , the brother-in-law of the deceased monarch, was 

MMlmAfchtff . Ill 1 1 • 1 mi 

Into omiI uiianmiously elected to succeed to his throne, ine 
' ^' character and political system of the new king of the 
Goths may be best understood from his own conf 
versation with an illustrious citisen of Narbonne ; 
who afterwards, in a pilgrimage to the Holy Land» 
related it to St. Jerom, in the presence of the hi* 
storian Orosius. ^^ In the full confidence of valour 
*' and victory, I once aspired (said Adolphus) to 
** change the face of the universe ; to obliterate the 
^* name of Rome ; to erect on its ruins the dominion 
** of the Goths ; and to acquire, like Augustus, the 
** innnortal fame of the founder of a new empire* 
** l}y repeated experiments, I was gradually con-^ 
** vinced, that laws are essentially necessary to main* 
** tnin and regulate a well-constituted state ; and 
** tliat the fierce untractable humour of the Goths 
** was incapable of bearing the salutary yoke of laws, 
** and civil government. From that moment I pro* 
•• poMecl to myself a different object of glory and 
** ambition } and it is now my sincere wish, that the 
** gratitude of future ages should acknowledge the 
** merit of a stranger, who employed the sword of 
** tlie Goths, not to subvert, but to restore and 
** maintain, the prosperity of the Roman empire*** 
With tliesc i>acific views, the successor of Alaric 
8U8{KMuled tlie o))erations of war ; and seriously ne« 
gotiatcil with the Imperial court a treaty of firiaid* 
ship and alliance. It was the interest of the ministers 

* JonMndcs iW Rcb. G«t. c. 30. p. 654. 
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of Honorius^ who were now rele^ed from the obliga- chap. 
tion of their extravagant oath, to deliver Italy from ^^^* 
the intolerable weight of the Gothic powers j and 
they readily accepted their service against the tyrants 
and Barbarians who infested the provinces beyond 
the Alps. Adolphus, assuming the character of a 
Roman general, directed his march from the ex- 
tremity of Campania to the southern provinces of 
GauL His troops^ either by force or agreement, 
immediately occupied the cities of Narbonne, Thou- 
lotise, and Bourdeaux ; and though they were re^ 
pulsed by Count Boniface from the walls of Mar- 
iseilleSy they soon extended their quarters from the 
Mediterranean to the ocean. The oppressed pro** 
Vincials might exclaim, that the miserable remnanti 
which the enemy had spared, was cruelly ravished by 
their pretended allies; yet some specious colours 
were not wanting to palliate^ or justify, the violence 
of the Goths. The cities of Gaul, which they at* 
Uuk^f might perhaps be considered as in a state of 
rebellion against the government of Honorius : the 
tirtides of the treaty, or the secret instructions of the 
courts might sometimes be alleged in favour of the 
aeieming usurpations of Adolphus ; and the guilt of 
any irregular) unsuccessful act of hostility, might 
always be imputed, with an appearance of truths to 
the dngovemable spirit of a Barbarian hoiSt, impatient 
of peace or discipline. The luxury of Italy had been 
lesa effectual to soften the temper^ than to relax the 
eonrt^e, of the Goths; and they had imbibed the 
tices^ without imitating the arti^ and ini^titutions, of 
eivilised society*. 

The professions of Adolphus were probably sin- His mar- 
riage with 

Plaeidia, 
* The retreat of the Goths from Italy, and dieir first transactions in Oaul, are A. X). 414 
iiaik and doubtftil. 1 have derived much assistaneie from M asooa (Hist, of the 
•ndent Ckrmatis, 1. tiiL e. 29. 36, 36, 37)> who has iUustrated, and connected^ 
iSbe broken chronicles and fragments of the thnefc 

h2 
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CHAP, cere, and his attachment to the cause of th6 republic, 
was secured by the ascendant which a Roman princess 
had acquired oyer the heart and understanding of 
the Barbarian king. Placidia*, the daughter of thft 
great Theodosius, and of Galla, his second wifej, 
had received a royal education in the palace of Cpn- 
stantinople ; but the eventful story of her life i§ 
connected with the revolutions which agitated the 
"Ji^estern empire under the reign of her brothei: Jlo- 
norius. When Rome was first invested by the arms^ 
of Alaric, Placidia, who was then about twenty years? 
of age, resided in the city ; and her ready consent 
to the death of her cousin Serena has a cruel and 
ungrateful appearance, which, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the action, may be aggravated, or 
excused, by the consideration of her tender aget* 
The victorious Barbarians detained, either as s^ 
hostage or a captive t, the sister of Honorius ; but, 
while she was exposed to the disgrace of following 
tound Italy the motions of a Gothic camp, jjhe ex* 
perienced, however, a decent and respectful treat? 
ment. The authority of Jornandes, who praises the^ 
beauty of Placidia, may perhaps be counterbalanced 
by the silence, the expressive silence, of her flat^ 
terers : yet the splendour of her birth, the bloom of 
youth, the elegance of manners, and the dexterous 
insinuation which she condescended to employ, mad^ 
a deep impression on the mind of Adolphus ; an4 
the Gothic king aspired to call himself the brother 
of the emperor. The ministers of Honorius rejected 
ivith disdain the proposal of an alliance, so injurious 
to every sentiment of Roman pride ; and repeatedly 

* Sed an account of Pladdia in Ducange, Fam. Byzant p. ^2 ; and TiUe- 
mont. Hist, des Empereurs, torn, i p. 260. 386, &c. torn. vi. p. 240. 

•)- Zosim. 1. ▼. p- 350. 

i Zosim. 1. vl p. 383. Orosius (L vii. c. 40. p. 578), and the Chronicles of 
Marcellinus and Idatius, seem to suppose, that the Goths did not carry awaj 
Placidia till after the last siege of Rome. » 
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urged the restitution of Placidia^ as an indispensable chap. 
<;ondition of the treaty of peace. But the daughter ^^^' 
of Theodosius submitted, without reluctance, to the 
ijesires of the conqueror, a young and valiant prince, 
who yielded to Alaric in loftiness of stature, but who 
eiccelled in the more attractive qualities of grace and 
liieauty. The marriage of Adolphus and Placidia 
wag consummated before tl\jB Goths retired from 
Italy ; and the solemn, perhaps the anniversary, d^y 
of their nuptials was afterwards celebrated in the 
liouse of Ingenuus, one of the most illustrious citizens 
of Narbonne in Gaul. The bride, attired and 
adorned like a Roman empress, was placed on a 
throne of state ; and the king of the Goths, who 
assumed, on this occasion, the Roman habit, con-* 
tented himself with a less honourable seat by her 
sidCd. The nuptial gift, which, according to the cus^ 
torn of his nation, was offered to Placidia, consisted 
<)f the rare and magnificent spoils of her country^ 
Fifty beautiful youths, in silken robes, carried sk 
basin in each hand ; and one of these basins was 
filled with pieces of gold, the other with priecious 
stones of an inestimable value. Attalus, so long the 
^ort of fortune, and of the Goths, was appointed tQ 
lead the chorus of the Hymenasal song ; and the 
degraded emperor might aspire to the praise of 9 
&ilful musician. The Barbarians enjoyed, the in-r 
i^lence of their triumph ; and the provincials rejoiced 
in this alliance, which tempered, by the mild in- 
fluence of love and reason, the fierce spirit of their 
Gothic lord*. 

The hundred basins of gold and gems, presented The Gothic 
to Placidia at her nuptial feast, formed an incon-. 
siderable portion of the Gothic treasures ; of which: 

. * We owe die curious detail of this nuptial feast to the historian Oljrmpiodorus, 
dp. Photium, p. 185. 188. - . 

h3 
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CHAP, some extraordinary specimens may be selected from 
^ XXV. ^YiQ history of the successors of Adolphus. Many 
curious and costly ornaments of pure gold, enriched 
with jewels, were found in their palace of Narbonne, 
when it was pillaged, in the sixth century, by the 
Franks : sixty cups, or chalices ; fifteen paiens, or 
plates, for the use of the communion ; twenty boxes^ 
or cases, to hold the books of the gospels ; this con^ 
secrated wealth was distributed by the son of Clovis 
among the churches of his dominions, and his pious 
liberality seems to upbraid some former sacrilege of 
the Goths. They possessed, with more security of 
conscience, the famous missorium^ or great dish for 
the service of the table, of massy gold, of the weight 
of five hundred pounds, and of far superior value^ 
from the precious stones, the exquisite workmanship, 
and the tradition, that it had been presented by 
wZEtius the patrician, to Torismond king of the Goths. 
One of the successors of Torismond purchased the 
aid of the French monarch by the promise of this 
magnificent gift. When he was seated on the throne 
of Spain, he delivered it with reluctance to the am^ 
bassadors of Dagobert ; despoiled them on the road ; 
stipulated, after a long negotiation, the inadequate 
ransom of two hundred thousand pieces of gold ; and 
preserved the missoriumj as the pride of the Gothic 
treasury. When that treasury, after the conquest 
of Spain, was plundered by the Arabs, they admired, 
and they have celebrated, another object still more 
remarkable ; a table of considerable size, of one 
single piece of solid emerald, encircled with three 
rows of fine pearls, supported by three hundred and 
sixty-five feet of gems and massy gold, and estimated 
at the price of five hundred thousand pieces of gold. 
Some portion of the Gothic treasures might be the 
gift of friendship, or the tribute of obedience : but 
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the ikr greater part had been the fruits of war and chap. 
rapine, the spoils of the empire, and perhaps of ^^^' 
Rome* 

After the deliverance of Italy from the oppression ^""^ 
of the Goths, some secret counsellor was^ permitted, of itaiy 
amidst the factions of the palace, to heal the wounds a.^]^^ 
of that afflicted country*. By a wise and humane -"^*7. 
reguladon, the eight provinces which had been the 
most deeply injured, Campania, Tuscany, Picenum, 
Saninium, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium, and Lucania, 
obtained an indulgence of five years : the ordinary 
tribute was reduced to one-fifth, and even that fifth 
was destined to restore, and support, the useful in- 
stitution of the public posts. By another law, the 
lands, which had been left without inhabitants or 
cultivation, were granted, with some diminution of 
taxes, to the neighbours who should occupy, or the 
strangers who should solicit them ; and the new pos- 
sessors were secured against the future claims of the 
fugitive proprietors. About the same time a general 
amnesty was published in the name of Honorius, to 
abolish the guilt and memory of all the involuntary 
offences, which had been committed by his unhappy 
subjects, during the term of the public disorder and 
calamity. A decent and respectful attention was 
pdd to the restoration of the capital ; the citizens 
were encouraged to rebuild the edifices which had 
been destroyed or damaged by hostile fire ; and ex- 
traordinary supplies of com were imported from the 
coast of Africa. The crowds that so lately fled be- 
fore the sword of the Barbarians, were soon recalled 
by the hopes of plenty and pleasure ; and Albinus, 
prasfect of Rome, informed the court, with some 
anxiety and surprise, that, in a single day, he had 

^ Hif thret laws aro inserted in the Theodosion Code, 1. zi tit xxfiiL leg. 7* 
li. xiii. tit xL leg^ 12. L. xv. tit xiv. leg. 14. The expTesaions of the last aie 
irery rennriuAde j nnce they contain not (tSly a pardon, but an apology. 

H 4t 
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CHAP, the kinsmen of Honorius, he exhorted, from the court 
of Ravenna, with which he secretly corresponded, the 
ratification of his rebellious claims. Constantine en- 
gaged himself, by a solemn promise, to deliver Italy 
from the Goths ; advanced as far as the banks of the 
Po; and after alarming, rather than assisting, his 
pusillanimous ally, hastily returned to the palace of 
Aries, to celebrate, with intemperate luxury, his vain 
and ostentatious triumph. But this transient pros- 
perity was soon interrupted and destroyed by the 
revolt of count Gerontius, the bravest of his generals ; 
who, during the absence of his son Constans, a prince 
already invested with the Imperial purple, had been 
left to command in the provinces of Spain. For some 
reason, of which we are ignorant, Gerontius, instead 
of assuming the diadem, placed it on the head of his 
friend Maximus, who fixed his residence at Tarra- 
gona, while the active count pressed forwards, through 
the Pyrenees, to surprise the two emperors, Con- 
stantine and Constans, before they could prepare for 
their defence. The son was made prisoner at Vienna, 
and immediately put to death ; and the unfortunate 
youth had scarcely leisure to deplore the elevation of 
his family, which had tempted, or compelled him, 
sacrilegiously to desert the peaceful obscurity of the 
monastic life. The father maintained a siege within 
the walls of Aries ; but those walls must have yielded 
to the assailants, had not the city been unexpectedly 
relieved by the approach of an Italian army. The 
name of Honorius, the proclamation of a lawful em- 
peror, astonished the contending parties of the rebels. 
Gerontius, abandoned by his own troops, escaped to 
the confines of Spain ; and rescued his name from 
oblivion, by the Roman courage which appeared to 
animate the last moments of his life. In the middle 
of the night, a great body of his perfidious soldiers 
surrounded and attacked his house, which he had 
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stron^y barricaded. His wife, a valiant friend of chap. 
the nation of the Alani, and some faithful slaves, ^"^^' 
were still attached to his person ; and he used, with 
80 much skill and resolution, a large magazine of 
darts and arrows, that above three hundred of the 
assailants lost their lives in the attempt. His slaves, 
when all the missile weapons were spent, fled at the 
dawn of day ; and Gerontius, if he had not been re* 
strained by conjugal tenderness, might have imitated 
their example; till the soldiers, provoked by such 
obstinate resistaace, applied fire on all sides to the 
house. In this fatal extremity, he complied with the 
request of his Barbarian friend, and cut off his head^ 
The wife of Gerontius, who conjured him not to 
abandon her to a life of misery and disgrace, eagerly 
presented her neck to his sword ; and the tragic scene 
was terminated by the death of the count himself, 
who, after three ineffectual strokes, drew a short dag- 
ger, and sheathed it in his heart. The unprotected 
Maximus, whom he had invested with the purple^ 
was indebted for his life to the contempt that waa 
entertained of his power and abilities. The caprice 
of the Barbarians, who ravaged Spain, once more 
seated this Imperial phantom on the throne : but they 
soon resigned him to the justice of Honorius ; and 
the tyrant Maximus, aflier he had been shown to the 
people of Ravenna and Rome, was publicly executed* 

The general, Constantius was his name, who raised character 
by his approach the siege of Aries, and dissipated the ^ow^^ 
troops of Gerontius, was bom a Roman : and this ^ ^^ 
remarkable distinction is strongly expressive of the 
decay of military spirit among the subjects of the 
empire. The strength and majesty which were con- 
spicuous in the person of that general, marked him, 
in the popular opinion, as a candidate worthy of the 
throne, which he afterwards ascended. In the familiar 
intercourse of private life, his manners wer^ cheerful 
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CHAP; and engaging : nor would! he sometimes disdain, iit 
^^^' tbe licence of convivial miith, to vie with the pantos 
mimes themselves, in the exercises of their ridiculous 
profession. But when the trumpet summoned him 
to arms ; when he mounted his horse, and, bending 
down (for such was his singular practice) almost upou 
the neck, fiercely rolled his large animated eyes round 
the field, Constantius then struck terror into his foe^^ 
and inspired his soldiers with the assurance of victory, 
* He had received from the court of Ravenna the im^ 
portant commission of extirpating rebellion in the 
provinces of the West ; and the pretended enjperoi' 
Constantine, after enjoying a short and anxious re>' 
spite, was again besieged in his capital by the arms of 
a more formidable enemy. Yet this interval allowed 
time for a successful negotiation with the Franks and 
Alemanni; and his ambassador, Edobic, soon re-' 
turned, at the head of an army, to disturb the opera* 
$ions of the siege of Aries. The Roman general^ 
instead of expecting the attack in his lines, boldly, 
and perhaps wisely, resolved to pass the Rhone, and 
to meet the Barbarians. His measures wete con- 
ducted with so much skill and secrecy, that, while 
they engaged the infantry of Constantius in the front, 
they were suddenly attacked, surrounded, and de-. 
stroyed by the cavalry of his lieutenant Ulphilas, who 
I\ad silently gained an advantageous post in their 
rear. The remains of the army of Edobic were pte- 
'[ served by flight or submission, and their leadei^ 

escaped from the field of battle to the house of a 
faithless friend, who too clearly understood, that the 
head of his obnoxious guest would be an acceptable 
and lucrative, present for the Imperial generaL On 
this occasion, Constantius behaved with the magna- 
nimity of a genuine Roman. Subduing, or suppress-c 
ing, every sentiment of jealousy, he publicly acknow- 
ledged the merit and services of Ulphilas : but h^ 
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turned with horror from the assassin of Edobic ; and chap* 
sternly intimated his commands, that the camp should ^^^* 
no longer be polluted by the presence of an ungrateful 
wretch, who had violated the laws of friendship and 
hospitality. The usurper, who beheld, from the walls 
of Aries, the ruin of his last hopes, was tempted to 
place some confidence in so generous a conqueror* 
He required a solemn promise for his security ; and 
after receivings by the imposition of hands, the sacred 
character of a Christian Presbyter, he ventured ta 
open the gates of the city. But he soon experienced^ 
that the principles of honour and integrity, which 
might regulate the ordinary conduct of Constantius, 
were superseded by the loose doctrines of political 
morality* The Roman general, indeed, refused to Death of 
sully his laurels with the blood of Constantine ; but constoT' 
the abdicated emperor, and his son Julian, were sent ^"^ ^^^ 
under a strong guard into Italy ; and before they Nov. 2a ' 
peached the palace of Ravenna, they met the ministers 
ofdeath* 
^ At a time when it was universally confessed that ^^u of the 

, - . -^ . . usurpers, 

almost every man m the empire was superior in per- Jovinus, 
sonal merit to the princes whom the accident of their SSaSus, 
birth had seated on the throne, a rapid succession of^^-"*** 
usurpers, regardless of the fate of their predecessors, 
still continued to arise. This mischief was peculiarly 
felt in the provinces of Spain and Gaul, where the 
principles of order and obedience had been ex- 
tinguished by war and rebellion. Before Constantine 
resigned the purple, and in the fourth month of the 
siege of Aries, intelligence was received in the Im-? 
perial camp, that Jovinus had assumed the diadem at 
Mentis^ in the Upper Germany, at the instigation of 
Goar, king of the Alani, and of Guntiarius, king of 
the Burgu^dians ; and that the candidate, on whom 
they had bestowed the empire, advanced with a for^ 
tnidable host af Barbarians, from the banks of the 
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CHAP Rhine to those of the Rhone. Every circumstance 
^^^' is dark and extraordinary in the short history of the 
reign of Jovinus. It was natural to expect, that a 
brave and skilful general, at the head of a victorious 
army, would have asserted in a 'field of battle, the 
justice of the cause of Honorius* The hasty retreat 
of Constantius might be justified by weighty reasons; 
but he resigned, without a struggle, the possession of 
Gaul : and Dardanus, the Praetorian prsefect, is re- 
corded as the only magistrate who refused to yield 
obedience to the usurper. When the Goths, two 
years after the siege of Rome, established their quar- 
ters in Gaul, it was natural to suppose that their in- 
clination could be divided only between the emperor 
Honorius, with whom they had formed a recent al- 
liance, and the degraded Attains, whom they reserved 
in their camp for the occasional purpose of acting the 
part of a musician or a monarch. Yet in a moment 
of disgust (for which it is not easy to assign a cause^ 
or a date), Adolphus connected himself with the 
usurper of Gaul ; and imposed on Attains the igno- 
minious task of negotiating the treaty, which ratified 
his own disgrace. We are again surprised to read, 
that, instead of considering the Gothic alliance bia 
the firmest support of his throne, Jovinus upbraided, 
in dark and ambiguous language, the officious im- 
portunity of Attains ; that, scorning the advice of his 
great ally, he invested with the purple his brother 
Sebastian ; and that he most imprudently accepted 
the service of Sarus, when that gallant chief, the 
soldier of Honorius, was provoked to desert the court 
of a prince, who knew not how to reward, or punish* 
Adolphus, educated among a race of warriors, who 
esteemed the duty of revenge as the most precious 
and sacred portion of their inheritance, advanced 
with a body of ten thousand Goths to encounter the 
hereditary enemy of the houiEie of Balti. He attacked 
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Saiiis at an unguarded moment, when he was ac- chap. 
companied only by eighteen or twenty of his valiant ^^^* 
followers. United by friendship, animated by de- 
spair, but at length oppressed by multitudes, this 
band of heroes deserved the esteem, without exciting 
the compassion, of their enemies ; and the lion was 
no sooner taken in the toils, than he was instantly 
despatched. The death of Sarus dissolved the loose 
alliance which Adolphus still maintained with the 
usurpers of Gaul. He again listened to the dictates 
of love and prudence ; and soon satisfied the brother 
of Flacidia, by the assurance that he would imme* 
diately transmit, to the palace of Ravenna, the heads 
of the two tyrants, Jovinus and Sebastian. The king 
of the Goths executed his promise without difficulty 
or delay : the helpless brothers, unsupported by any 
personal merit, were abandoned by their Barbarian 
auxiliaries ^ and the short opposition of Valentia was 
expiated by the ruin of one of the noblest cities of 
Gaul. The emperor, chosen by the Roman senate, 
who had been promoted, degraded, insulted, restored, 
again degraded, and again insulted, was finally 
abandoned to his fate : but when the Gothic king 
withdrew his protection he was restrained, by pity or 
contempt, from oflFering any violence to the pemn 
of Attains. The unfortunate Attains, who was left 
without subjects or allies, embarked in one of the 
ports of Spain, in search of some secure and solitary 
retreat : but he wasjntercepted at sea, conducted to 
the presence of Honorius, led in triumph through 
the streets of Rome or Ravenna, and publicly ex- 
posed to the gazing multitude, on the second step of 
the throne of his invincible conqueror. The same 
measure of punishment with which, in the days of 
his prosperity, he was accused of menacing his rival, 
was inflicted on Attains himself : he was condemned, 
after the amputation of two fingers, to a perpetual 
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CHAP, exile in the isle of Lipari, where he was isupplied 
^^^' with the decent necessaries of life. The remainder 
of the reign of Honorius was undisturbed by re- 
bellion ; and it may be observed, that, in the space 
of five years, seven usurpers had yielded to the for- 
tune of a prince who was himself incapable either of 
counsel or of action. 
Invasion of The situatiou of Spain, separated, on all sides, 

Spain by ^ , . /. t^* , ^i i i 

the Suevi, irom the enemies of Rome, by the sea, by the moun- 
j^j^%c. tains, and by intermediate provinces, had secured the 
Oct^is^' long tranquillity of that remote and sequestered 
country ; and we may observe, as a sure symptom of 
domestic happiness, that in a period of four hundred 
years, Spain furnished very few materials to the 
history of the Roman empire. The footsteps of the 
Barbarians, who, in the reign of Gallienus, had pene- 
trated beyond the Pyrenees, were soon obliterated 
by the return of peace ; and in the fourth century of 
the Christian aera, the cities of Emerita, or Merida^ 
pf Corduba, Seville, Bracara, and Tarragona, . were 
numbered with the most illustrious of the Roman 
world. The various plenty of the animal, the ve- 
getable, and the mineral kingdoms, was improved 
and manufactured by the skill of an industrious 
people ; and the peciiliar advantages of naval stores 
contributed to support an extensive and profitable 
trade*. The arts and sciences flourished under the 
protection of the emperors ; and if the character of 
the Spaniards was enfeebled by peace and servitude, 
the hostile approach of the Germans, who had spread 
terror and desolation from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, 
seemed to rekindle some sparks of military ardour; 

* Without recurring to the more ancient writers, I shall quote three respectably 
testimonies which belong, to the fourth and seventh centuries ; the Expontio totras 
Mundi (p. 16, in the tmrd volume of Hud8on*s Minor Geogrwhers), Ausonhis 
(de Clans Urbibus, p. 242, edit. TolL), and Isidore of Seville (Pnefot. ad Chion. 
ftp. Oiotium, Hist Goth. 707).; Many particulars relative to the fertility and 
trade of Spam may be found in Nonnius, Hispania lUustrata, and in Huet, Hist, 
da Comipeie; dcs Andens, c. 40, p. 228—234. 
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As long as the defence of the mountains was in- chap. 
trusted to the hardy and faithful militia of the 
country, they successfully repelled the frequent at- 
tempts of the Barbarians. But no sooner had the 
national troops been compelled to resign their post 
to the Honorian bands, in the service of Constantino, 
than the gates of Spain were treacherously betrayed 
to the public enemy, about ten months before the 
sack of Rome by the Goths*. The consciousness 
of guilt, and the thirst of rapine, prompted the mer- 
cenary guards of the Pyrenees to. desert their station ; 
to invite the arms of the Suevi, the Vandals, and the 
Alani; and to swell the torrent which was poured with 
irresistible violence from the frontiers of Gaul to the 
sea of Africa. The misfortunes of Spain may be 
described in the language of its most eloquent his- 
torian, who has concisely expressed the passionate, and 
perhaps exaggerated, declamations of contemporary 
writers. " The irruption of these nations was fol- 
** lowed by the most dreadful calamities : as the Bar- 
** barians exercised their indiscriminate cruelty on 
** the fortunes of the Romans and the Spaniards ; 
** and ravaged with equal fury the cities and the 
** open countiy. The progress of famine reduced 
** the miserable inhabitants to feed on the flesh of 
** their fellow-creatures ; and even the wild beasts, 
** who multiplied, without control, in the desert, 
were exasperated, by the taste of blood, and the 
impatience of hunger, boldly to attack and devour 
** their human prey. Pestilence soon appeared, the 
** inseparable companion of famine; a large proportion 
** of the people was swept away; and the groans of 
** the dying excited only the envy of their surviving 
** friends. At length the Barbarians, satiated with 

* The date is accurately fixed in the Fasti, and the Chronicle of Idatius. 
Orosius (1. vii. c. 40, p. 578), imputes the loss of Spain to the treachery of the 
Honoiians; while Sozomen (1. ix. c. 12) accuses only their negligence. 
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CHAP. " carnage and .rapine, and afflicted by the conts^ous 
^^^' " evils which they themselves had introduced, fixed 
" their permanent seats in the depopulated country. 
" The ancient Gallicia, whose limits included the 
" kingdom of Old Castille, was divided between the 
" Suevi and the Vandals ; the Alani were scattered 
" over the provinces of Carthagena and Lusitania, 
** from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic Ocean ; 
". and the fruitful territory of Boetica was allotted to 
" the Silingi, another branch of the Vandalic nation; 
" After regulating this partition, the conquerors con- 
" tracted with their new subjects some reciprocal en- 
" gagements of protection and obedience : the lands 
" were again cultivated ; and the towns and villages 
" were again occupied by a captive people. The 
" greatest part of the Spaniards was even disposed to 
" prefer this new condition of poverty and barbarism, 
" to the severe oppressions of the Roman govem- 
" ment ; yet there were many who still asserted their 
" native freedom, and who refused, more especially 
^^ in the mountains of Gallicia, to submit to the 
" Barbarian yoke." 
Acioiphus, The important present of the heads of Jovinus 
Goths, and Sebastian had approved the friendship of Adol- 
iHtoS^n, phus, and restored Gaul to the obedience of his 
A. D. 414. brother Honorius. Peace was incompatible with the 
situation and temper of the king of the Goths. He 
readily accepted the proposal of turning his victorious 
arms against the Barbarians of Spain : the troops of 
Constantius intercepted his communication with the 
sea-ports of Gaul, and gently pressed his march to- 
wards the Pyrenees : he passed the mountains, and 
surprised, in the name of the emp6ror, the city of 
Barcelona. The fondness of Adolphus for his Roman 
bride was not abated by time or possession ; and the 
birth of a son, sumamed, from his illustrious grand- 
sire, Theodosius, appeared to fix him for ever in the 
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interest of the republic. The loss of that infant, chap- 
whose remains were deposited in a silver cofl&n in ^^^' 
one of the churches near Barcelona, afflicted his 
parents j but the grief of the Gothic king was sus- 
pended by the labours of the field ; and the course 
of his victories was soon interrupted by domestic 
treason. He had imprudently received into his ser- 
vice one of the followers of Sams, a Barbarian of a 
dming spirit, but of a diminutive stature, whose secret 
desire of revenging the death of his beloved patron 
wasr continually irritated by the sarcasms of his in- 
solent master. Adolphus was assassinated in the His death, 
palace of Barcelona ; the laws of the succession were aJ^^' 
violated by a tumultuous faction ; and a stranger to 
the royal race, Singeric, the brother of Sarus himself, 
was seated on the Gothic throne. The first act of 
his reign was the inhuman murder of the six children 
of Adolphus, the issue of a former marriage, whom 
he tore, without pity, from the feeble arms of a 
venerable bishop. The unfortunate Placidia, instead 
of the respectful compassion which she might have 
excited in the most savage breasts, was treated with 
cruel and wanton insult. The daughter of the em- 
peror Theodosius, confounded among a crowd of vul- 
gar captives, was compelled to march on foot above 
twelve miles, before the horse of a Barbarian, the 
assiEissin of a husband whom Placidia loved and 
lamented. 

But Placidia soon obtained the pleasure of re-TheOoUis 
venge j and the view of her ignominious sufferings ^X^ *"^ 
might rouse an indignant people against the tyrant, ^p^ ^^^ 
who was assassinated on the seventh day of his usurpa- ~4i8. 
tion. After the death of Singeric, the free choice of 
the nation bestowed the Gothic sceptre on Wallia, 
whose warlike and ambitious temper appeared, in the 
beginning of his reign, extremely hostile to the re- 
pidblic. He marched in arms, from Barcelona to the 
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CHAP, shores of the Atlantic Ocean, which the ancients 
revered and dreaded as- the boundary of the world. 
But when he reached the southern promontory of 
Spain, and, from the rock now covered by the for- 
tress of Gibraltar, contemplated the neighbouring 
and fertile coast of Africa, Wallia resumed the de- 
signs of conquest, which had been interrupted by the 
death of Alaric. The winds and waves again dis- 
appointed the enterprise of the Goths ; and the minds 
of a superstitious people were deeply affected by the 
repeated disasters of storms and shipwrecks. In this 
disposition, the successor of Adolphus no longer re- 
fused to listen to a Roman ambassador, whose pro- 
posals were enforced by the real, or supposed, ap- 
proach of a numerous army, under the conduct of the 
brave Constantius. A solemn treaty was stipulated 
and observed: Placidia^was honourably restored to 
her brother ; six hundred thousand measures of wheat 
were delivered to the hungry Goths ; and Wallia 
engaged to draw his sword in the service of the em- 
pire. A bloody war was instantly excited among the 
Barbarians of Spain ; and the contending princes are 
said to have addressed their letters, their ambassadors, 
and their hostages, to the throne of the Western 
emperor, exhorting him to remain a tranquil spec- 
tator of their contest ; the events of which must be 
favourable to the Romans, by the mutual slaughter 
of their common enemies. The Spanish war was 
obstinately supported, during three campaigns, with 
desperate valour, and various success; and theniar- 
tial achievements of Wallia diffused through the em- 
pire- the superior renown of the Gothic hero. He 
exterminated the Silingi, who had irretrievably ruined 
the elegant plenty of the province of Boetica. He 
slew, in battle, the king of the Alani ; and the re- 
mains of those Scythian wanderers, who escaped from 
the field, instead of choosing a new leader, humbly 
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sought a refuge under the standard of the Vandals, chap. 
with whom they were ever afterwards confounded. ^^^' 
The Vandals themselves, and the Suevi, yielded to the 
efforts of the invincible Goths. The promiscuous 
multitude of Barbarians, whose retreat had been in- 
tercepted, were driven into the mountains of Gal- 
licia J where they still continued, in a narrow com- 
pass, and on a barren soil, to exercise their domestic 
and implacable hostilities. In the pride of victory, 
Wallia was faithful to his engagements : he restored 
his Spanish conquests to the obedience of Honorius ; 
and the tyranny of the Imperial officers soon reduced 
an oppressed people to regret the time of their Barr 
barian servitude. While the event of the war was 
still doubtful, the first advantages obtained by the 
arms of Wallia had encouraged the court of Ravenna 
to decree the honours of a triumph to their feeble 
soyereign. He entered Rome like the ancient con- 
querors of nations; and if the monuments of servile 
corruption had not long since met with the fate which 
they deserved, we should probably find that a crowd 
of poets and orators applauded the fortune, the wis- 
dom, and the invincible courage, of the emperor 
Honorius. 

Such a triumph might have been justly claimed by Their csta. 
the ally of Rome, if Wallia, before he repassed the Aquiu^,™ 
Pyrenees, had extirpated the seeds of the Spanish ^' ^' ^^^• 
war. His victorious Goths, forty-three years after 
they had passed the Danube, were established, ac- 
cording to the faith of treaties, in the possession of 
the second Aquitain ; a maritime province between 
the Garonne and the Loire, under the civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Bourdeaux. That me- 
tropolis, advantageously situated for the trade of the 
ocean, was built in a regular and elegant form ; and 
its numerous inhabitants were distinguished among 
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CHAP, the Gauls by their wealth, their learning, and the 
^^^' politeness of their manners. The adjacent province. 



which has been fondly compared to the garden of 
Eden, is blessed with a fruitful soil, and a temperate 
climate : the face of the country displayed the arts 
and the rewards of industry ; and the Goths, after 
their martial toils, luxuriously exhausted the rich 
vineyards of Aquitain. The Gothic limits were en- 
larged by the additional gift of some neighbouring 
dioceses ; and the successors of Alaric fixed their 
royal residence at Thoulouse, which included five 
populous quarters, or cities, within the spacious 
circuit of its walls. About the same time, in the 
last years of the reign of Honorius, the Gotpis, the 
^^dkw" BuRGUNDiANs, and the Franks, obtained a per- 
manent seat and dominion in the provinces of Gaul. 
The liberal grant of the usurper Jovinus to his Bur- 
gundian allies was confirmed by the lawful emperor j 
the lands of the First, or Upper Germany, were 
ceded to those formidable Barbarians ; and they gra- 
dually occupied, either by conquest or treaty, the 
two provinces which still retain, with the titles of 
Duchy and of County y the national appellation of 
Burgundy. The Franks, the valiant and faithftil 
allies of the Roman republic, were soon tempted to 
imitate the invaders, whom they had so bravely re- 
sisted. Treves, the capital of Gaul, was pillaged by 
their lawless bands ; and the humble colony, which 
they so long maintained in the district of Toxandria, 
in Brabant, insensibly multiplied along the banks of 
the Mouse and Scheld, till their independent power 
filled the whole extent of the Second, or Lower Ger- 
many. These facts may be sufficiently justified by 
historic evidence ; but the foundation of the French 
monarchy by Pharamond, the conquests, the laws, 
and even the existence, of that hero, have been 
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justly «rraigiied by the impartial severity of modem chap. 
criticism *. ^^^' 

The rain of the opulent provinces of Gaul may be state of tho 
dated from the establishment of these Barbarians, hl^^aX"* 
whose alliance was dangerous and oppressive, and ^- ^' ^^» 
who were capriciously impelled, by interest or pas« 
sion, to violate the public peace. A heavy and par- 
tial ransom was imposed on the surviving provincials, 
who had escaped the calamities of war ; the fairest 
and most fertile lands were assigned to the rapacious 
strangers, for the use of their families, their slaves, 
and their cattle; and the trembling natives re- 
linquished with a sigh the inheritance of their fa- 
thers. Yet these domestic misfortunes, which are 
seldom the lot of a vanquished people, had been felt 
and inflicted by the Romans themselves, not only in 
the insolence of foreign conquest, but in the mad- 
ness of civil discord. The Triumvirs proscribed 
eighteen of the most flourishing colonies of Italy ; 
and distributed their lands and houses to the veterans 
who revenged the death of Caesar, and oppressed the 
liberty of their country. Two poets, of unequal 
fame, have deplored, in similar circumstances, the 
loss of their patrimony ; but the legionaries of Au- 
gustus appear to have surpassed, in violence and in- 
justice, the Barbarians, who invaded Gaul, under the 
reign of Honorius. It was not without the utmost 
difficulty that Virgil escaped from the sword of the 
centurion, who had usurped his farm in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mantua ; but Paulinus of Bourdeaux 
received a sum of money from his Gothic purchaser, 
which he accepted with pleasure and surprise ; and, 
though it was much inferior to the • real value of his 

* See Mascou, L viii. c. 43, 44, 45. Except in a short and suspicious line of 
the Chronide of Prosper (in torn. L p. 638), the name of Pharamond is never 
mentioned before die seventh century. The author of the Gesta Francorum (in 
torn. ii. p. 543) suggests, probably enough, that the choice of Pharamond, or at 
least of a king, was recommended to £e Franks by his father Marcomir, who 
was an exile in Tuscany. 
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CHAP, estate, this act of rapine was disguised by some co- 
* lours of moderation and equity. The odious name 



of conquerors was softened into the mild and friendly 
appellation of the guests of the Romans ; and the 
Barbarians of Gaul, more especially the Goths, re- 
peatedly declared, that they were bound to the people 
by the ties of hospitality, and to the emperor by the 
duty of allegiance and militaiy service. The title of 
Honorius and his successors, their laws, and their 
civil magistrates, were still respected in the provinces 
of Gaul, of which they had resigned the possession 
to the Barbarian allies ; and the kings, who exercised 
a supreme and independent authority over their na- 
tive subjects, ambitiously solicited the more honour- 
able rank of master-generals of the Imperial armies. 
Such was the involuntary reverence which the Ro* 
man name still impressed on the minds of those 
warriors, who had borne away in triumph the spoils 
of the Capitol. 
Britain *and Whilst Italy was ravaged by the Goths, and a sue* 
aT"^ cession of feeble tyrants oppressed the provinces be- 
yond the Alps, the British island separated itself 
from the body of the Roman empire. The regular 
forces, which guarded that remote province, had been 
gradually withdrawn; and Britain was abandoned, 
without defence, to the Saxon pirates, and the savages 
of Ireland and Caledonia. The Britons, reduced 
to this extremity, no longer relied on the tardy and 
doubtful aid of a declining monarchy. They as- 
sembled in arms, repelled the invaders, and rejoiced 
in the important discovery of their own strength. 
Afflicted by similar calamities, and actuated by the 
same spirit, the Armorican provinces (a name which 
comprehended the maritime countries of Gaul be- 
tween the Seine and the Loire) I'esolved to imitate 
the example of the neighbouring island. They ex- 
pelled the Roman magistrates, who acted under the 
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authority of the usurper Constantine ; and a free chap. 
government was established among a people who had ^^^' 
so long been subject to the arbitrary will of a master. 
The independence of Britain and Armorica was soon 
confirmed by Honorius himself, the lawful emperor 
of the West ; and the letters, by which he committed 
to the new states the care of their own safety, might 
be interpreted as an absolute and perpetual abdica- 
tion of the exercise and rights of sovereignty. This 
interpretation was^ in some measure, justified by the 
event. After the usurpers of Gaul had successively 
fallen, the maritime provinces were restored to the 
empire. Yet their obedience was imperfect and pre- 
carious : the vain, inconstant, rebellious disposition 
of the people, was incompatible either with freedom 
or servitude ; and Armorica, though it could not 
long maintain the form of a republic, was agitated by 
frequent and destructive revolts. Britain was irre- 
coverably lost*. But as the emperors wisely ac- 
quiesced in the independence of a remote province, 
the separation was not embittered by the reproach of 
tyranny or rebellion ; and the claims of allegiance 
and protection were succeeded by the mutual and 
voluntary offices of national friendship t. 

This revolution dissolved the artificial fabric of state of 
civil and military government, and the independent a. d. 409 
country, during a period of forty years, till the"^^* 
descent of the Saxons, was ruled by the authority 
of the clergy, the nobles, and the municipal towns t. 

* BptrairMttv /(f» Toi Vatfiatot avoKraxroiffQen vKiri tyoV) are the words of Pro- 
oq^nus (de Bdl. Vandal. L i. C..2. p. 181, Louvre edition) in a very important 
passage, which has been too much neglected. Even Bede (Hist Gent. Ai^lican. 
1 L c 12. p. 60* edit Smith) acknowledges that the Romans finally left Britain 
in die leign of Honorius. Yet our modem historians and antiquaries extend the 
term of their dominion ; and there are some who allow only the interval of a few 
mcmths between their departure and the arrival of the Saxons. 

-f Bede has not forgot the occasional aid of the legions against the Scots and 
Victs ; and more authentic proof will hereafter be produced, that the Independent 
Britons raised 12,000 men for the service of the emperor Anthemius, in Gaul. 

4: 1 owe it to myself, and to historic truth, to dedarct that some circumstances 
in this paragra^ are founded only on conjecture and analogy. The stubborn. 
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CHAP. !• ZosimuSy who alone has preserved the memory of 
^^^' this singular transaction, very accurately observes, 
that the letters of Honorius were addressed to the 
cities of Britain *. Under the protection of the Ro- 
mans, ninety-two considerable towns had arisen in 
the several parts of that great pY)vince ; and, among 
these, thirty-three cities were distinguished above the 
rest by their superior privileges and importance f. 
Each of these cities, as in all the other provinces of* 
the empire, formed a legal corporation, for the pur- 
pose of regulating their domestic policy ; and the 
powers of municipal government were distributed 
among annual magistrates, a select senate, and the 
assembly of the people, according to the original 
model of the Roman constitution t. The manage- 
ment of a common revenue, the exercise of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and the habits of public counsel 
and command, were inherent to these petty repub- 
lics ; and when they asserted their independence, 
the youth of the city, and of the adjacent districts, 
would naturally range themselves under the standard 
of the magistrate. But the desire of obtaining the 
advantages, and of escaping the burthens, of a po- 
litical society, is a perpetual and inexhaustible source 
of discord ; nor can it reasonably be presumed, that 
the restoration of British freedom was exempt from 
tumult and faction. The pre-eminence of birth and 
fortune must have been frequently violated by bold 
and popular citizens ; and the haughty nobles, who 
complained that they were become the subjects of 
their own servants, would sometimes regret the reign 

ness of our language has sometimes forced me to deviate from the conditional 
into the indicative mood. 

* n^o; rag tv B^trayvtu tcroXn;*' Zosimus, 1. vi. p. 383. 

•j- Two cities of Britain were municipia, nine colonies, ten l^atiijure donatte, 
twelve stipendiaruB of eminent note. This detail is taken from Richard of Ci- 
rencester, de Sitii Britanniae, p. 36 ; and though it may not seem probable, that 
he wrote frdm the MSS. of a Roman general, he shows a genuine knowledge of 
antiquity, very extraordinary for a monk of the fourteenth century. 

X See Maflbi Vezona lUustrata, part i. l.'v. p. 83—106. 
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'of an arbitrary monarch. II. The jurisdiction of chap. 
each city over the adjacent country was supported '"'^' 
by the patrimonial influence of the principal senators ; 
and the smaller towns, the villages, and the pro- 
prietors of land, consulted their own safety by ad- 
hering to the shelter of these rising republics. The 
sphere of their attraction was proportioned to the 
respective degrees of their wealth and populousness j 
but the hereditary lords of ample possessions, who 
were not oppressed by the neighbourhood ol" any 
powerful city, aspired to the rank of independent 
princes, and boldly exercised the rights of peace and 
■war. The gardens and villas, which exhibited some 
faint imitation of Italian elegance, would soon be 
converted into strong castles, the refuge, in time of 
iianger, of the adjacent country : the produce of the 
land was applied to purchase arms and horses ; to 
maintain a military force of slaves, of peasants, and 
of licentious followers ; and the chieftain might as- 
sume, within his own domain, the powers of a civil 
magistrate. Several of these British chiefs might be 
the genuine posterity of ancient kings ; and many 
more would be tempted to adopt this honourable 
genealogy, and to vindicate their hereditary claims, 
which had been suspended by the usurpation of the 
Csesars. Their situation, and their hopes, would 
dispose them to affect the dress, the language, and 
the customs of their ancestors. If the princes of 
Britain relapsed into barbarism, while the cities stu- 
diously preserved the laws and manners of Rome, 
the whole island must have been gradually divided 
by the distinction of two national parties j again 
broken into a thousand subdivisions of war and fac- 
tion, by the various provocations of interest and re- 
sentment. The . public strength, instead of being 
united against a foreign enemy, was consumed in 
obscure and intestine quarrels ; and the personal 
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CHAP, merit which had placed a successful leader at the 
1_ head of his equals, might enable him to subdue the 



freedom of some neighbouring cities ; and to claim 
a rank among the tyrants^ who infested Britain after 
the dissolution of the Roman government. III. 
The British church might be composed of thirty or 
forty bishops, with an adequate proportion of the 
inferior clergy; and the want of riches (for they 
seem to have been poor) would compel them to de- 
serve the public esteem, by a decent and exemplary 
behaviour. The interest, as well as the temper, of 
the clergy, was favourable to the peace and union of 
their distracted country ; those salutary lessons might 
be frequently inculcated in their popular discourses ; 
and the episcopal synods were the only councils that 
could pretend, to the weight and authority of a na- 
tional assembly. In such councils, where the princes 
and magistrates sat promiscuously with the bishops, 
the important affairs of the state, as well as of the 
chiuxh, might be freely debated ; differences recon- 
ciled, dliances formed, contributions imposed, wise 
resolutions often concerted, and sometimes executed ; 
and there is reason to believe, that, in moments of 
extreme danger, a Pendragoriy or Dictator, was 
elected by the general consent of the Britons. These 
pastoral cares, so worthy of the episcopal character, 
were interrupted, however, and the British clergy 
incessantly laboured to eradicate the Pelagian heresy, 
which they abhorred, as the peculiar disgrace of their 
native country. 
Assembly It is somcwhat remarkable, or rather it is ex- 
provfaicw^ tremely natural, that the revolt of Britain and Ar- 
A D*^i8 ^^^^^^ should have introduced an appearance of 
liberty into the obedient provinces of Gaul. In a 
solemn edict, filled with the strongest assurances of 
that paternal affection which princes so often express, 
and so seldom feel, the emperor Honorius promul- 
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gated his intention of convening an annual assembly chap. 
of the seven provinces : a name peculiarly appro- ^^^' 
priated to Aquitain, and the ancient Narbonuese, 
which had long since exchanged their Celtic rude- 
ness for the useful and elegant arts of Italy. Aries, 
the seat of government and commerce, was appointed 
for the place of the assembly ; ■ which regularly con- 
tinued twenty-eight days, from the fifteenth of Au- 
gust to the thirteenth of September, of every year. 
It consisted of the Praetorian prsefect of the Gauls; 
of seven provincial governors, one consular and six 
presidents ; of the magistrates, and perhaps the 
bishops, of about sixty cities ; and of a competent, 
though indefinite, number of the most honourable 
and opulent possessors of land, who might justly he 
considered as the representatives of their country. 
They were empowered to intei-pret and communicate 
the laws of their sovereign ; to expose the grievances 
and wishes of their constituents ; to moderate the 
excessive or unequal weight of taxes ; and to de- 
liberate on evei-y subject of local or national im- 
portance, that could tend to the restoration of the 
peace and prosperity of the seven provinces. If such 
an institution, which gave the people an interest in 
their own government, had been universally esta- 
blished by Trajan or the Antonines, the seeds of 
public wisdom and virtue might have been cherished 
and propagated in the empire of Rome. The pri- 
vileges of the subject would have secured the throne 
of the monarch ; the abuses of an arbitrary admi- 
nistration might have been prevented, in some de- 
gree, or corrected, by the intei-position of these 
representative assemblies ; and the country would 
have been defended against a foreign enemy by the 
arms of natives and freemen. Under the mild and 
generous infiuence of liberty, the Roman empire 
might have remained invincible and immoitat j or if 
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CHAP, its excessive magnitude, and the instability of human 
' aflPairs, had opposed such perpetual continuance, its 
vital and constituent members might have separately 
preserved their vigour and independence. But in 
the decline of the empire, when every principle of 
health and life had been exhausted, the tardy ap- 
plication of this partial remedy was incapable of 
producing any important or salutary effects. The 
emperor Honorius expresses his surprise, that he 
must compel the reluctant provinces to accept a 
privilege which they should ardently have solicited. 
A fine of three, or even five, pounds of gold, wasr 
imposed on the absent representatives ; who seem 
to have declined this imaginary gift of a free con- 
stitution, as the last and most cruel insult of their 
oppressors. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Arccuiitcs Emperor of the East — Administration and Dis- 
grace of Eutropiiut, — Revolt of Gainas.— Persecution of 
St. John Chrysostom. — Theodos^ius II, Emperor of tlie 
East. — His Sister Pulcheria. — His Wife Eudocia. — 
The Persian War, ami Division of Armenia. 

The division of the Roman world between the chap. 
sons of Theodosius marks the final* establishment of ' 

the empire of the East, which, from the reign of The empire 
Arcadius to the taking of Constantinople by the a. d. 3^ 
TurkS; subsisted one thousand and fifty-eight years, J^^f 
in a state of premature and perpetual decay. The Arcadiig^ 
sovereign of that empire assumed, and obstinately -4od. 
detained, the vain, and at length fictitious, title of 
Emperor of the Romans j and the hereditary ap- 
pellations of C-ESAR and Augustus continued to 
declare that he was the legitimate successor of the 
first of men, who had reigned over the first of na^ 
tions. The palace of Constantinople, rivalled, and 
perhaps excelled, the magnificence of Persia ; and 
the eloquent sermons of St, Chrysostom celebrate, 
while they condemn, the pompous luxury of the 
reign of Arcadius, " The emperor,** says he, ** wears 
" on hifiF head either a diadem, or a crown of gold, 
" decorated with precious, stones of inestimable value. 
'^ These ornaments,, and his purple garments, are 
" reserved for his sacred person alone ; and his robes 
" of silk ai'e embroidered with the figures of golden 
" dragons. His throne is of massy gold. Whenever 
f* he appears in public, he is surrounded by his cour- 
^^ tiers, his guards, and his attendants. Their spears, 
" their shields, their cuirasses, the bridles and trap- 
" pings of their horses, have either the substance, or 
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* the appearance, of gold ; and the large splendid 

* boss in the midst of their shield is encircled with 

* smaller bosses, which represent the shape of the 

* human eye. The two mules that draw the chariot 

* of the monarch are perfectly white, and shining 

* all over with gold. The chariot itself, of pure 
^ and solid gold^ attracts the admiration of the spec* 

* tators, who contemplate the purple curtains, the 

* snowy carpet, the size of the precious stones, and 

* the resplendent plates of gold, that glitter as they 

* are agitated by the motion of the carriage. The- 

* Imperial pictures are white, on a blue ground ; 

* the emperor appears seated on his throne, with his 
' arms, his horses, and his guards beside him ; and 

* his vanquished enemies in chains at his feet." The 
successors of Constantino established their perpetual 
residence in the royal city, which he had erected on 
the verge of Europe and Asia. Inaccessible to the 
menaces of their enemies, and perhaps to the com- 
plaints of their people, they received, with each wind, 
the tributary productions of every climate ; while 
the impregnable strength of their capital continued 
for ages to defy the hostile attempts of the Bar- 
barians. Their dominions were bounded by the 
Hadriatic and the Tigris ; and the whole interval 
of twenty-five days' navigation, which separated the 
extreme cold of Scythia from the torrid zone of 
j^thiopia, was comprehended within the limits of 
the empire of the East. The populous countries of 
that empire were the seat of art and learning, of 
luxury and wealth ; and the inhabitants, who bad 
assumed the language and manners of Greeks^ styled 
themselves, with some appearance of truth, the most 
enlightened and civilized portion of the human spe- 
cies. The form of government was a pure and simple 
monarchy ; the name of the Roman Republic, 
which so long preserved a faint tradition of freedom. 
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was confined to the Latin provinces ; and the princes chap. 
of Constantinople measured their greatness by the ^^^^' 
servile obedience of their people. They were ignorant 
how much this passive disposition enervates and de- 
grades every faculty of the mind. The subjects, who 
had resigned their will to the absolute commands of 
a master, were equally incapable of guarding their 
lives and fortunes against the assaults of the Bar- 
barians, or of defending their reason from the terrors 
of superstition. 

TTie first events of the reign of Arcadius and Ho- Admini- 
norius are so intimately connected, that the rebellion chanwter^of 
of the Goths, and the fall of Rufinus, have already ?"^^f; 
claimed a place in the history of the West. It has — 3»9. 
ah*eady been observed, that Eutropius, one of the 
principal eunuchs of the palace of Constantinople, 
succeeded the haughty minister whose ruin he had 
accomplished, and whose vices he soon imitated. 
Every order of the state bowed to the new favourite ; 
and their tame and obsequious submission encouraged 
him to insult the laws, and, what is still more dif- 
ficult and dangerous, the manners of his country. 
Under the weakest of the predecessors of Arcadius, . 
the reign of the eunuchs had been secret and almost 
invisible. They insinuated themselves into the con- 
fidence of the prince ; but their ostensible functions 
were confined to the menial service of the wardrobe 
and Imperial bed-chamber. They might direct, in 
a whisper, the public counsels, and blast, by their 
malicious suggestions, the fame and fortunes of the 
most illustrious citizens ; but they never presumed 
to stand forward in the front of empire, or to profane 
the public honours of the state. Eutropius was the 
first of his artificial sex, who dared to assume the cha- 
racter of a Roman magistrate and general. Some- 
times, in the presence of the blushing senate, he 
ascended the tribunal, to pronounce judgment, or to 

VOL. III. K 
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CHAP, repeat elaborate harangues ; and sometimes appeared 
^^^'' on horseback, at the head of his troops, in the dress 



and armour of a hero. The disregard of custom 
and decency always betrays a weak and ill-regulated 
mind ; nor does Eutropius seem to have compensated 
for the folly of the design, by any superior merit or 
ability in the execution. His former habits of life 
had not introduced him to the study of the laws, or 
the exercises of the field ; his awkward and unsuG« 
cessful attempts provoked the secret contempt of the 
spectators ; the Goths expressed their wish, that 
such a general might always command the armies of 
Rome ; and the name of the minister was branded 
with ridicule, more pernicious perhaps than hatred, 
to a public character. While disgraceful stories were 
circulated, and perhaps exaggerated, in private con- 
versations, the vanity of the favourite was flattered 
with the most extraordinary honours. In the se- 
nate, in the capital, in the provinces, the statues of 
Eutropius were erected, in brass, or marble, decorated 
with the symbols of his civil and military virtues, and 
inscribed with the pompous title of the third founder 
of Constantinople^ He was promoted to the rank of 
patrician^ which began to signify, in a popular, and 
even legal acceptation, the father of the emperor j 
and the last year of the fourth century was polluted 
by the consulship of an eunuch, and a slave. This 
strange and inexpiable prodigy awakened, however, 
the prejudices of the Romans. The effeminate con- 
sul was rejected by the West, as an indelible stain 
to the annals of the republic ; and, without invoking 
the shades of Brutus and Camillus, the colleague of 
Eutropius, a learned and respectable magistrate, suf- 
ficiently represented the different maxims of the t¥W> 
administrations. 
His venaHty The bold and vigorous mind of Rufinus seems to 
tice.^"^""*" have been actuated by a more sanguinary and i»-. 
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vengefiil spirit ; but the avarice df the eunuch was chap. 

not less insatiate than that of the praefect. As long '^ 

as he despoiled the oppressors, who had enriched 
themselves with the plunder of the people, Eutropius 
might gratify his covetous disposition without much 
envy or injustice : but the progress of his rapine soon 
invaded the wealth which had been acquired by law- 
ful inheritance, or laudable industry. The usual 
methods of extortion were practised and improved ; 
and Claudian has sketched a lively and original pic*- 
ture of the public auction of the state. " The im- 
^* potence of the eunuch," says that agreeable satirist, 
^' has served only to stimulate his avarice ; the same 
^ hand which, in his servile condition, was exercised 
in petty thefb, to unlock the coffers of his master, 
now grasps the riches of the world ; and this in- 
^* famous broker of the empire appreciates and divides 
*^ the Roman provinces, from Mount Haemus to the 
Tigris* One man, at the expense of his villa, is 
made proconsul of Asia ; a second purchases Syria 
with his wife^s jewels ; and a third laments, that 
** he has exchanged his paternal estate for the go- 
vernment of Bithynia. In the antechamber of 
Eutropius a large tablet is exposed to public view, 
" which marks the respective prices of the provinces. 
" The diflferent value of Pontus, of Galatia, of Lydia, 
is accurately distinguished. Lycia may be obtained 
for so many thousand pieces of gold ; but the opu- 
'* lence of Phrygia will require a more considerable 
•* sum. The eunuch wishes to obliterate, by the 
** general disgrace, his personal ignominy ; and as 
" he has been sold himself, he is desirous of selling 
** the rest of mankind. In the eager contention, 
^* the balance, which contains the fate and fortunes 
of the province, often trembles on the beam ; and 
till one of the scales is inclined, by a superior 
weight, the mind of the imp^tial judge remains 
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XXVI. 



Ruin of 

Abundan« 

tius; 



of Tima- 
sius. 



" in anxious suspense. Such/' continues the in- 
dignant poet, " are the fruits of Roman valour, of 
" the defeat of Antiochus, and of the triumph of 
" Pompey." This venal prostitution of public ho- 
nours secured the impunity o( future crimes; but 
the riches, which Eutropius derived from confisca- 
tion, were already stained with injustice ; since it 
wasT decent to accuse, and to condemn, the pro- 
prietors of the wealth which he was impatient to con- 
fiscate. Some noble blood was shed by the hand of the 
executioner ; and the most inhospitable extremities 
of the empire were filled with innocent and illustrious 
exiles. Among the generals and consuls of the East^ 
Abundantius had reason to dread the first effects . of 
the resentment of Eutropius. He had be^n guilty 
of the unpardonable crime of introducing that abject 
slave to the palace of Constantinople : and some de- 
gree of praise must be allowed to a powerful and 
ungrateful favourite, who was satisfied with the dis- 
grace of his benefactor. Abundantius was stripped 
of his ample fortunes by an Imperial rescript, and 
banished to Pityus, on the Euxine, the last frontier 
of the Roman world ; where he subsisted by the 
precarious mercy of the Barbarians, till he could ob- 
tain, after the fall of Eutropius, a milder exile at 
Sidon in Ph(Bnicia. The destruction of Timasius 
required a more serious and regular mode of attacks 
That great officer, the maister-general of the armies 
of Theodosius, had signalized his valour by a de- 
cisive victory, which he obtained over the Goths of 
Thessaly ; but he was too prone, after the example 
of his sovereign, to enjoy the luxury of peace, and 
to abandon his confidence to wicked and designing 
flatterers. Timasius had despised the public cla- 
mour, by promoting an infamous dependent to the 
command of a cohort; and he deserved to feel the 
ingratitude of Bargfts, who was secretly instigated 
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by the favourite to accuse his patron of a treasonable chap. 

conspiracy. The general was arraigned before the '_^ 

tribunal of Arcadius himself; and the principal 
eunuch stood by the side of the throne to suggest 
the questions and answers of his sovereign. But as 
this form of trial might be deemed partial and ar- 
bitrary, the further inquiry into the crimes of Tima- 
sius was delegated to Saturninus and Procopius ; the 
former of consular rank, the latter still respected* as 
the father-in-law of the emperor Valens. The ap- 
pearances of a fair and legal proceeding were main- 
tained by the blunt honesty of Procopius ; and he 
yielded with reluctance to the obsequious dexterity 
of his colleague, who pronounced a sentence of con- 
demnation against the unfortunate Timasius. His 
immense riches were confiscated, in the name of the 
emperor, and for the benefit of the favourite ; and 
he was doomed to perpetual exile at Oasis, a solitary 
spot in the midst of the sandy deserts of Libya. Se- 
duded from all human converse, the master-general 
of the Roman armies was lost for ever to the world ; 
but the circumstances of his fate have been related 
in a various and contradictory manner. It is in- 
sinuated, that Eutropius despatched a private order 
for his secret execution. It was reported, that, in 
attempting to escape from Oasis, he perished in the 
desert, of thirst and hunger; and that his dead body 
was found on the sands of Libya. It has been as- 
serted, with more confidence, that his son Syagrius, 
after successfully eluding the pursuit of the agents 
and emissaries of the court, collected a band of 
African robbers ; that he rescued Timasius from 
the place of his exile ; and that both the father and 
son disappeared from the knowledge of mankind. 
But the ungrateful Bargus, instead of being suffered 
to possess the reward of guilt, was soon afterwards 
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CHAP, circumvented and destroyed, by the more powerful 
1, villany of the minister himself; who retained sense and 



spirit enough to abhor the instrument ofhis own crimes. 
A cruel and The public hatred, and the despair of individuals, 
of teeason^ contiuually threatened, or seemed to threaten, the 
Se^'4^^' personal safety of Eutropius ; as well as of the nu- 
merous adherents who were attached to his fortune, 
and had been promoted by his venal favour. For 
their mutual defence, he contrived the safeguard of 
a law, which violated every principle of humanity 
and justice. I. It is enacted, in the name, and by 
the authority, of Arcadius, that all those who shall 
conspire, either with subjects, or with strangers^ 
against the lives of any of the persons whom the 
emperor considers as the members of his own body, 
shall be punished with death and confiscation. Thig 
species of fictitious and metaphorical treason is ex- 
tended to protect, not only the illuslrious officers of 
the state and army, who are admitted into the sacred 
consistory, but likewise the principal domestics of the 
palace, the senators of Constantinople, the military 
commanders, and the civil magistrates of the pro- 
vinces : a vague and indefinite list, which, under the 
successors of Constantine, included an obscure and 
numerous train of subordinate ministers. II. This 
extreme severity might perhaps be justified, had it 
been only directed to secure the representatives of 
the sovereign from any actual violence in the execu- 
tion of their office. But the whole body of Imperial 
dependents claimed a privilege, or rather impunity, 
which screened them, in the loosest moments of their 
lives, from the hasty, perhaps the justifiable, resent- 
ment of their fellow-citizens : and, by a strange per- 
version of the laws, the same degree of guilt and 
punishment was applied to a private quarrel, and to 
a deliberate conspiracy against the emperor and the 
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empire. The edict of Arcadius most positively and cha^. 
most absurdly declares, that in such cases of treason, ^^^^' . 
thoughts and actions ought to be punished with equal 
severity j that the knowledge of a mischievous in- 
tention, unless it be instantly revealed, becomes 
equally criminal with the intention itself ; and that 
those rash men, who shall presume to solicit the 
pardon of traitors, shall themselves be branded with 
public and perpetual infamy* III. " With regard 
** to the sons of the traitors," continues the emperor, 
" although they ought to share the punishment, since 
" they will probably imitate the guilt, of their pa- 
" rents ; yet, by the special effect of our Imperial 
" lenity, we grant them their lives : but, at the same 
*• time, we declare them incapable of inheriting, 
** either on the father's or on the mother's side, or 
^* of receiving any gift or legacy, from the testament 
** either of kinsmen or of strangers. Stigmatised 
** with hereditary infamy, excluded from the hopes 
" of honours or fortune, let them, endure the pangs 
** of poverty and contempt, till they shall consider 
*^ life as a calamity, and death as a comfort and re- 
** lief/' In such words, so well adapted to insult the 
feelings of mankind, did the emperor, or rather his 
favourite eunuch, applaud the moderation of a law^ 
which transferred the same unjust and inhuman pe-* 
nalties to the children of all those who had seconded, 
or who had not disclosed, these fictitious conspiracies. 
Some of the noblest regulations of Roman jurispru- 
dence have been suffered to expire ; but this edict, 
a convenient and forcible engine of ministerial 
tyranny, was carefully inserted in the codes of Theo- 
dosius and Justinian ; and the same maxims have 
been revived in modem ages, to protect the electors 
of Germany, and the cardinals of the church of 

Rome. . - 
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CHAP. Yet these sanguinary laws, which spread terror 
^^^^' among a disarmed and dispirited people, were of too 



Rebdiion of weak a texture to restrain the bold enterprise of Tri- 
JLjifsok bigild the Ostrogoth. The colony of that warlike 
nation, which had been planted by Theodosius in one 
of the most fertile districts of Phrygia, impatiently 
compared the slow returns of laborious husbandry 
with the successful rapine and liberal rewards of 
Alaric ; and their leader resented, as a personal 
affront, his own ungracious reception in the palace 
of Constantinople. A soft and wealthy province, in 
the heart of the empire, was astonished by the sound 
of war ; and the faithful vassal, who had been dis- 
regarded or oppressed, was again respected, as soon 
as he resumed the hostile character of a Barbarian. 
The vineyards and fruitful fields, between the rapid 
Marsyas and the winding Maeander, were consumed 
with fire ; the decayed walls of the city crumbled 
into dust, at the first stroke of an enemy ; the trem- 
bling inhabitants escaped from a bloody massacre to 
the shores of the Hellespont ; and a considerable 
part of Asia Minor was desolated by the rebellion of 
Tribigild. His rapid progress was checked by the 
resistance of the peasants of Pamphylia 5 and the 
Ostrogoths, attacked in a narrow pass, between the 
city of Selgae, a deep morass, and the craggy cliffs of 
Mount Taurus, were defeated with the loss of their 
bravest troops. But the spirit of their chief was not 
daunted by misfortune ; and his army was continually 
recruited by swarms of Barbarians and outlaws, who 
were desirous of exercising the profession of robbery, 
under the more honourable names of war and con- 
quest. The rumours of the success of Tribigild 
might for some time be suppressed by fear, or dis- 
guised by flattery ; yet they gradually alarmed both 
the court and the capital. Every misfortune was 
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exaggerated in dark and doubtful hints j and the chap. 
future designs of the rebels became the subject of 
anxious conjecture. Whenever Tribigild advanced 
into the inland country, the Romans were inclined 
to suppose that he meditated the passage of Mount 
Taurus, and the invasion of Syria. If he descended 
towards the sea, they imputed, and perhaps suggested, 
to the Gothic chief, the more dangerous project of 
arming a fleet in the harbours of Ionia, and of ex- 
tending his depredations along the maritime coast, 
from the mouth of the Nile to the port of Constan- 
tinople. The approach of danger, and the obstinacy 
of Tribigild, who refused all terms of accommodation, 
compelled Eutropius to summon a council of war. 
After claiming for himself the privilege of a veteran 
soldier, the eunuch intrusted the guard of Thrace 
and the Hellespont to Gainas the Goth, and the 
command of the Asiatic army to his favourite Leo j 
two generals, who differently, but effectually, pro- 
moted the cause of the rebels* Leo, who, from the 
bulk of his body, and the dulness of his mind, was 
sumamed the Ajax of the East, had deserted his 
original trade, of a woolcomber, to exercise, with 
much less skill and success, the military profession ;. 
and his uncertain operations were capriciously framed 
and executed, with an ignorance of real difficulties, 
and a timorous neglect of every favourable oppor- 
tunity. The rashness of the Ostrogoths had drawn 
them into a disadvantageous position between the 
rivers Melas and Eurymedon, where they were al- 
most besieged by the peasants of Pamphylia; but 
the arrival of an Imperial army, instead of com- 
pleting their destruction, afforded the means of safety 
and victory. Tribigild surprised the unguarded camp 
of the Romans, in the darkness of the night ; seduced 
the faith of the greater part of the Barbarian auxi^ 
liaries, and . dissipated, without much effort, the 
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CHAP, troops, which had been corrupted by the relaxation 
_ of discipline, and the luxury of the capital. The 



discontent of Gainas, who had so boldly contrived 
and executed the death of Rufinus, was irritated 
by the fortune of his unworthy successor ; he accused 
his own dishonourable patience under the servile 
reign of an eunuch ; and the ambitious Goth was 
convicted, at least in the public opinion, of secretly 
fomenting the revolt of Tribigild, with whom he was 
connected by a domestic, as well as by a national, 
alliance. When Gainas passed the Hellespont, to 
unite under his standard the remains of the Asiatic 
troops, he skilfully adapted his motions to the wishes 
of the Ostrogoths ; abandoning, by his retreat, the 
country which they desired to invade ; or facilitating, 
by his approach, the desertion of the Barbarian auxi- 
liaries. To the Imperial court he repeatedly mag- 
nified the valour, the genius, the inexhaustible re- 
sources of Tribigild ; confessed his own inability to 
prosecute the war ; and extorted the permission of 
negotiating with his invincible adversary. The con- 
ditions of peace were dictated by the haughty rebel j 
and the peremptory demand of the head of Eutro- 
pius, revealed the author and the design of this 
hostile conspiracy. 
FaU of Eu- The bold satirist, who has indulged his discontent 
A. D. 399. by the partial and passionate censure of the Christian 
emperors, violates the dignity, rather than the truth, 
of history, by comparing the son of Theodosius to one 
of those harmless and simple animals, who scarcely 
feel that they are the property of their shepherd. 
Two passions, however, fear and conjugal affection, 
awakened the languid soul of Arcadius ; he was ter- 
rified by the threats of a victorious Barbarian ; and 
he yielded to the tender eloquence of his wife Eu- 
doxia, who, with a flood of artificial tears, presenting 
her infant children to their father, implored his jus* 
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tice for some real or imaginary insult, which she im- chap. 
puted to the audacious eunuch *. The emperor's hand 
was directed to sign the condemnation of Eutropius ; 
the magic spell, which during four years had bound 
the prince and the people, was instantly dissolved; 
and the acclamations, that so lately hailed the merit 
and fortune of the favourite, were converted into the 
clamours of the soldiers and people, who reproached 
his crimes, and pressed his immediate execution. In 
this hour of distress and despair, his only refuge was 
in the sanctuary of the church, whose privileges he 
had wisely, or profanely, attempted to circumscribe ; 
and the most eloquent of the saints, John Chry* 
sostom, enjoyed the triumph of protecting a prostrate 
minister, whose choice had raised him to the eccle« 
siastical throne of Constantinople. The archbishop, 
ascending the pulpit of the cathedral, that he might 
be distinctly seen and heard by an innumerable crowd 
of either sex and of every age, pronounced a season- 
able and pathetic discourse on the forgiveness of in«- 
juries, and the instability of human greatness. The 
agonies of the pale and affirighted wretch who lay 
groveling under the table of the altar, exhibited a 
solemn and instructive spectacle; and the orator, 
who was afterwards accused of insulting the misfor- 
tunes of Eutropius, laboured to excite the contempt, 
that he might assuage the fury, of the people f* The 
powers of humanity, of superstition, and of eloquence, 
prevailed. The empress Eudoxia was restrained, by 
her own prejudices, or by those of her subjects, from 
violating the sanctuary of the church ; and Eutropius 
was tempted to capitulate, by the milder arts of per-, 
suasion, and by an oath, that his life should be spared. 

* This anecdote, which Philiwtoigius alone has preserved (L xi. c 6. and Go- 
thoficed. Disaertat. p. 451 — 456), is curious and important; since it connects the 
revolt of the Goths with the secret intrigues of the palace. 

-f- See the Homily of Chrvsostom, torn. iii. p. 381-— 386, of which the exor- 
dium is particularly beautiful Socrates, 1, vL c. 5. Sozomen, 1. viiL c 7* 
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CHAP. Careless of the dignity of their sovereign, the new 
^ ministers of the palace inimediately published an 

edict, to declare, that his late favourite had disgraced 
the names of consul and patrician, to abolish his 
statues, to confiscate his wealth, and to inflict a per- 
petual exile in the island of Cyprus. A despicable 
and decrepit eunuch could no longer alarm the fears 
of his enemies ; nor was he capable of enjoying what 
yet remained, the comforts of peace, of solitude, and 
of a happy climate. But their implacable revenge 
still envied him the last moments of a miserable life, 
and Eutropius had no sooner touched the shores of 
Cyprus, than he was hastily recalled. The vain hop6 
of eluding, by a change of place, the obligation of an 
oath, engaged the empress to transfer the scene of 
his trial and execution from Constantinople to the 
adjacent suburb of Chalcedon. The consul Aurelian 
pronounced the sentence ; and the motives of that 
sentence expose the jurisprudence of a despotic go- 
vernment. The crimes which Eutropius had com- 
mitted against the people might have justified his 
death ; but he was found guilty of harnessing to his 
chariot the sacred animals, who, from their breed, or 
colour, were reserved for the use of the emperor 
alone *. 
md^Jiof While this domestic revolution was transacted, 
A*D* 400 ^^^^^ openly revolted from his allegiance ; united 
his forces, at Thyatira in Lydia, with those of Tri- 
bigild ; and still maintained his superior ascendant 
over the rebellious leader of the Ostrogoths. The 
confederate armies advanced, without resistance, to 
the straits of the Hellespont, and the Bosphorus ; 
and Arcadius was instructed to prevent the loss of 
his Asiatic dominions, by resigning his authority and 
his person to the faith of the Barbarians. The church 

^ Zosimus, 1« V. p. 313. Philoetdrgius, 1. xi. c. 6. 
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of the holy martyr Euphemia, situate on a lofty emi- chap. 
nenee near Chaleedon, was chosen for the place of ^^^h 
the interview. Gainas bowed, with reverence, at the 
feet of the emperor, whilst he required the sacrifice 
of Aurelian and Saturninus, two ministers of con- 
sular rank ; and their naked necks were exposed, by 
the haughty rebel, to the edge of the sword, till he 
condescended to grant them a precarious and disr 
graceful respite. The Goths, according to the terms 
of the agreement, were immediately transported from 
Asia into Europe ; and their victorious chief, who 
accepted the title of master-general of the Roman 
armies, soon filled Constantinople with his troops, 
and distributed among his dependents the honours 
and rewards of the empire. In his early youth, 
Gainas had passed the Danube as a suppliant, and a 
fugitive : his elevation had been the work of valour 
and fortune ; and his indiscreet, or perfidious, con- 
duct was the cause of his rapid downfal. Notwith- 
standing the vigorous opposition of the archbishop, 
he importunately claimed, for his Arian sectaries, the 
possession of a peculiar church ; and the pride of the 
catholics was offended by the public toleration of 
heresy. Every quarter of Constantinople was filled 
with tumult and disorder ; and the Barbarians gazed 
with such ardour on the rich shops of the jewellers, 
and the tables of the bankers, which were covered 
with gold and silver, that it was judged prudent to 
remove those dangerous temptations from their sight. 
They resented the injurious precaution ; and some 
alarming attempts were made, during the night, to 
attack and destroy with fire the Imperial palace. In July 20. 
this state of mutual and suspicious hostility, the 
guards, and the people of Constantinople, shut the 
gates, and rose in arms to prevent, or to punish, the 
conspiracy of the Goths. During the absence of^ 
Gainas, his troops were surprised and oppressed ; 
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CHAP, seven thousand Barbarians perished in this bloody 
^^^^* massacre. In the fury of the pursuit, the catholics 



uncovered the roof, and continued to throw down 
flaming logs of wood, till they overwhelmed their 
adversaries, who had retreated to the church or con- 
venticle of the Arians. Gainas was either innocent 
of the design, or too confident of his success : he was 
astonished by the intelligence, that the flower of his 
iarmy had been ingloriously destroyed ; that he him- 
self was declared a public enemy; and that his 
countryman, Fravitta, a brave and loyal confederate, 
had assumed the management of the war by sea and 
land. The enterprises of the rebel, against the 
cities of Thrace, were encountered by a firm and 
well-ordered defence : his hungry soldiers were soon 
reduced to the grass that grew on the mai^n of the 
fortifications ; and Gainas, who vainly regretted the 
wealth and luxury of Asia, embraced a desperate re- 
solution of forcing the passage of the Hellespont. He 
was destitute of vessels ; but the woods of the Cher- 
sonesus afforded materials for rafts, and his intrepid 
Barbarians did not refuse to trust themselves to the 
Dec 23. waves. But Fravitta attentively watched the pro- 
gress of their undertaking. As soon as they had 
gained the middle of the stream, the Roman galleys, 
impelled by the full force of oars, of the current, and 
of the favourable wind, rushed forwards in compact 
order, and with irresistible weight ; and the Helle- 
spont was covered with the fragments of the Gothic 
shipwreck. After the destruction of his hopes, and 
the loss of many thousands of his bravest soldiers, 
Gainas, who could no longer aspire to govern, or to 
subdue, the Romans, determined to resume the in- 
dependence of a savage life. A light and active body 
of Barbarian horse, disengaged from their infantry 
and baggage, might perform, in eight or ten days, a 
march of three hundred miles from the Hellespont to 
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the Danube ; the garrisons of that important frontier chap. 

had been gradually annihilated ; the river, in the '_^ 

month of December, would be deeply frozen ; and 
the unbounded prospect of Scythia was opened to 
the ambition of Gainas. This design was secretly 
communicated to the national troops, who devoted 
themselves to the fortunes of their leader ; and be- 
fore the signal of departure was given, a great num- 
ber of provincial auxiliaries, whom he suspected of 
an attachment to their native country, were per- 
fidiously massacred. The Goths advanced, by rapid 
marches, through the plains of Thrace ; and they 
were soon delivered from the fear of a pursuit, by 
the vanity of Fravitta, who, instead of extinguishing 
the war, hastened to enjoy the popular applause, and 
to assume the peaceful honours of the consulship. 
But a formidable ally appeared in arms to vindicate 
the majesty of the empire, and to guard the peace 
and liberty of Scythia. The superior forces of Uldin, 
king of the Huns, opposed the progress of Gainas ; 
a hostile and ruined country prohibited his retreat ; 
he disdained to capitulate ; and after repeatedly at- 
tempting to cut his way through the ranks of the 
enemy, he was slain, with his desperate followers, in 
the field of battle. Eleven days after the naval vie- a. d. 4oi, 

• Tun ^ 

tory of the Hellespont, the head of Gainas, the in- ' * 
esti)aiable gift of the conqueror, was received at 
Constantinople with the most liberal expressions of 
gratitude ; and the public deliverance was celebrated 
by festivals and illuminations. The triumphs of Ar- 
cadius became the subject of epic poems ; and the 
monarch, no longer oppressed by any hostile terrors, 
resigned himself to the mild and absolute dominion 
of his wife, the fair and artful Eudoxia ; who has 
sullied her fame by the persecution of St. John 
Chrysostom. 
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CHAP. After the death of the indolent Nectarius, the 
* ^ successor of Gregory Nazianzen, the church of Con- 
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*on stantinople was distracted by the ambition of rival 
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iirvgoBtom, candidates, who were not ashamed to solicit, with 
Bb. 26. ' gold or flattery, the suffrage of the people, or of the 
favourite. Gn this occasion, Eutropius seems to have 
deviated from his ordinary maxims ; and his un- 
corrupted judgment was determined only by the 
superior merit of a stranger. In a late journey into 
the East, he had admired the sermons of John, a 
native and presbyter of Antioch, whose name has 
been distinguished by the epithet of Chrysostom, or 
the Golden Mouth. A private order was despatched 
to the governor of Syria ; and as the people might 
be unwilling to resign their favourite preacher, he 
was transported with speed and secrecy in a post- 
chariot, from Antioch to Constantinople. The una- 
nimous and unsolicited consent of the court, the 
clergy, and the people, ratified the choice of the mi- 
nister ; and, both as a saint and an orator, the new 
archbishop surpassed the sanguine expectations of the 
public. Born of a noble and opulent family, in the 
capital of Syria, Chrysostom had been educated by 
the care of a tender mother, under the tuition of the 
most skilful masters. He studied the art of rhetoric 
in the school of Libanius ; and that celebrated so- 
phist, who soon discovered the talents of his disciple, 
ingeniiously confessed, that John would have de- 
served to succeed him, had he not been stolen away 
by the Christians. His piety soon disposed him to 
receive the sacrament of baptism ; to renounce the 
lucrative and honourable profession of the law, and to 
bury himself in the adjacent desert. The authority 
of Maletius devoted his talents to the service of the 
church : but^ in the midst of his family, and after- 
wards on the archiepiscopal throne, Chrysostom still 
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persevered in the practice of the monastic virtues. 
The ample revenues, which his predecessors had con- _ 
smned in pomp and luxury, he diligently applied to 
the establishment of hospitals; and the multitudes, 
who were supported by his charity, preferred the 
eloquent and edifying discourses of their archbishop, 
to the amusements of the theatre or the circus. The 
monuments of that eloquence, which was admired 
near twenty years at Antioch and Constantinople, 
have been carefully preserved ; and the possession 
of near one thousand sennons, or homilies, has au- 
thorised the critics of succeeding times to appreciate 
the genuine merit of Chrysostoni . They unanimously 
•attribute to the Christian orator the free command 
Kof an elegant and copious language ; the judgment 
to conceal the advantages which he derived from the 
knowledge of rhetoric and philosophy ; an inex- 
haustible fund of metaphors and similitudes, of ideas 
, and images, to vary and illustrate the most familiar 
topics ; the happy art of engaging the passions in the 
service of virtue; and of exposing the folly, as well 
as the turpitude, of vice, almost with the truth and 
spirit of a dramatic representation. 

The pastoral labours of the archbishop of Con- Hi 
stantinople provoked, and gradually united against^ 
iim, two sorts of enemies ; the aspiring clergy, who ^■ 
envied his success, and the obstinate sinners, who 
were offended by his reproofs. When Chrysostom 
'thundered, from the pulpit of St. Sophia, against 
the degeneracy of the Christians, his shafts were 
'^ent among the crowd, without wounding, or even 
marking, the character of any individual. When he 
declaimed against the peculiar vices of the rich, po- 
verty might obtain a transient consolation from his 
invectives : but the guilty were still sheltered by 
their numbers ; and the reproach itself was dignified 
by some ideas of superiority, and enjoyment. But 

, VOL. III. 1- 
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CHAP, as the pyramid rose towards the summit^ it insensibly 
^^^^* diminished to a point } and the magistrates, the mi- 
nistei^ the favourite eunuchs, the ladies of the court, 
the empress Eudoxia herself, had a much larger share 
of guilt, to divide among a smaller proportion of 
criminals. The personal applications of the audience 
were anticipated, or confirmed, by the testimony oi 
their own conscience; and the intrepid preacher 
assumed the dangerous right of exposing both the 
offence, and the offender, to the public abhorrence. 
The secret resentment of the court encouraged the 
discontent of the clergy and monks of Constant!* 
nople, who were too hastily reformed by the ferrent 
zeal of their archbishop. He had condemned, from, 
the pulpit, the domestic females of the elergy a£ 
Constantinople, who, under the names of servants^ 
or sisters, afforded a perpetual occasion either of sin^ 
or of scandal. The silent and solitary ascetics, wha 
had secluded themselves from the world, were in^ 
titled to the warmest approbation of ChrysQst(^ ;. 
but he despised and stigmatised, as the disgrace o£ 
their holy profession, the crowd of deg^aerate monks, 
who, from some unworthy motives of pleasure or 
profit, so frequently infested the streets of the capital. 
To the voice of persuasion, the archbishop was obliged 
to add the terrors of authority ; and his ardour, in 
the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, was hot al- 
ways exempt from passion ; nor was it always guided 
by prudence. Chrysostom was naturally of a cho- 
leric disposition; and hi& sentiments were sometimes 
delivered with too much energy of countenance and 
expression. He still maintained^ from some eoii* 
siderations of health, or abstinence, his former habits 
of taking his repasts alone ; and this inhospitable 
custom, which his eneVnies imputed to pride, con- 
tributed, at least, to nourish the infirmity of a mo« 
rose and unsocial humour. Separated from that 
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fkmilkr intetfcoMt&ef which facilitates the knowledge chap. 
UBttd the despatch of business, he reposed an un- ^^^^' 
suspecting cotifidence in his deacon Serapion j and 
seldom applied hil^ speculative knowledge of human 
nature to the particular characters, either of his de- 
pendents, or of his equah. Conscious of the purity 
of hiiS intentions, and perhaps of the superiority of 
hisgenitis, the archbishop of Constantinople extended 
the jurisdicti<m of the Imperial city, that he might 
enlarge the sphere of his pastoral labours ; and the 
cMduct which the profane imputed to an ambitious 
motive, appe^ed to Chrysostom himself in the light 
of a sacred and indispensable duty. In his visitation 
through the Asiatic provinces, he deposed thirteen 
bidiops of Lydia and Phrygia } and indiscreetly de- 
clared, that a^ deep corruption of simony and licen- 
tiousness^ had infected the whole episcopal order. If 
those bishops were innocent, such a rash and unjust 
eondemnstioB must e^^cite a well-grounded discon- 
tent. If they Were guilty, the numerous associates 
of their guilt would sooii discover, that their own 
safety depended on the ruin of the archbishop; 
whom: they studied to represent as the tyrant of the 
Eastern church. 

This ecclesiastical conspiracy was managed by chrysostom 
iTieophilus, archbishop of Alexandria, «n active and ^{'^y 
ambitious prelate, who displayed the fruits of rapine ^^/^P"^ 
in monuments of ostentation. His national dislike a. d. 403. 
to the rising greatness of a city, which degraded him 
Irom the seeond to the third rank in the Christian 
Wortd, was exasperated by some personal disputes 
with C3lrySostom himself. By the private invitation 
of the empress, Theophilus landed at Constantinople, 
with a stout body of Egyptian mariners, to encounter 
the populace ; and a train of dependent bishops, to 
Seeiire, by their voices, the majority of a synod. The 
Synod was convened in the suburb of Chalcedon, 

l2 
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CHAP- surtiamed the Oaky where Rufinus had etected a 
stately church and monastery ; and their proceedings 



were continued during fourteen days, or sessions. A 
bishop and a deacon accused the archbishop of Con- 
stantinople ; but the frivolous or improbable nature 
of the forty-seven articles which they presented 
against him, may justly be considered as a fair and 
unexceptionable panegyric. Four successive sum- 
mons were signified to Chrysostom ; but he still re- 
fused to trust either his person, or his reputation,, 
in the hands of his implacable enemies, who, pru- 
dently declining the examination of any particular 
charges, condemned his contumacious disobedience, 
and hastily pronounced a sentence of deposition. The 
synod of the Oak immediately addressed the em- 
peror to ratify and execute their judgment, and cha- 
ritably insinuated, that the penalties of treason might 
be inflicted on the audacious preacher, who had re- 
viled, under the name of Jezebel, the empress Eudoxia 
herself. The archbishop was rudely arrested, .and 
conducted through the city, by one of the Imperial 
messengers, who landed him, after a short naviga- 
tion, near the entrance of the Euxine ; from whence, 
before the expiration of two days, he was gloriously 
recalled, 
Popniar The first astonishment of his faithful people had 

Conrtanti- bccu mutc and passive : they suddenly rose with una- 
«opie. nimous and irresistible fury. Theophilus escaped ; 
but the promiscuous crowd of monks and Egyptian 
mariners were slaughtered without pity in the streets 
of Constantinople. A seasonable earthquake justified 
the interposition of heaven ; the torrent of sedition 
rolled forwards to the gates of the palace ; and the 
empress, agitated by fear or remorse, threw herself 
at the feet of Arcadius, and confessed, that the pub- 
lic safety could be purchased only by the restoration 
of Chrysostom. The Bosphorus was covered with 
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innumerable vessels \ the shores of Europe and Asia , 
were profusely illuminated ; and the acclamations of _ 
a victorious people accompanied, from the port to the 
cathedral, the triumph of the archbishop ; who, too 
easily, consented to resume the exercise of his func- 
tions, before his sentence had been legally reversed 
by the authority of an ecclesiastical synod. Ignorant, 
or careless, of the impending danger, Chrysostom in- 
dulged his zeal, or perhaps his resentment j declaimed 
with peculiar asperity against Jl-male vices ; and con- 
demned the profane honours which were addressed, 
almost in the precincts of St. Sophia, to the statue of 
the empress. His imprudence tempted his enemies 
to inflame the haughty spirit of Eudoxia, by report- 
ing, or perhaps inventing, the famous exordium of a 
sermon, " Herodias is again furious j Herodias again 
" dances ; she once more requires the head of John ;" 
an insolent allusion, wliich, as a woman and a sove- 
reign, it was impossible for her to forgive*. The 
short interval of a perfidious truce was employed to 
conceit more effectual measures ibr the disgrace and 
ruin of the archbishop. A numerous council of the 
Eastern prelates, who were guided from a distance 
by the advice of Theophilus, confirmed the validity, 
without examining the justice, of the former sen- 
tence ; and a detachment of Barbarian troops was 
introduced into the city, to suppress the emotions of 
the people. On the vigil of Easter, the solemn ad- 
ministration of baptism was rudely interrupted by 
the soldiers, who alarmed the modesty of the naked 
catechumens, and violated, by their presence, the 
awful mysteries of the Christian worship. Arsaeius 
occupied the church of St. Sophia, and the archi- 
qiiscopal throne. The catholics retreated to the 

• See SocTiileE, I. vi, c 18. Sniomen, I. viii. c. 20. 
L 3 
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CHAP, baths of Constantine, and afterwards to the fields : 
' where they were still pursued and insulted by the 
guards, the bishops, and the magistrates. The fatal 
day of the second and final exile of Chrysostom was 
- marked by the conflagration of the cathedral, of the 
senate-house, and of the adjacent buildings; and 
this calamity was imputed, without proof> but not 
without probability, to the despair of a persecuted 
faction. 
SmMtom Cicero might claim some merit, if his voluntary 
A.D. 404.' banishment pregerved the peace of the republic ; but 
the submission pf Chrysostom was the indispensable 
duty of a Christian and a subjectt Instead of listen-* 
ing to his humble prayer, that be might be permitted 
to reside at Cyzicus, or Nicomedia, the inflexible 
empress assigned for his exile the remote ^nd deso«* 
late town of Cucusus, among the ridges of Mount 
Taurus, in the LfCsser Armenia. A secret hope was 
entertained, that the archbishop might perish in a 
difficult and dangerous march of seventy days in th^ 
heat of summer, through the provinces of Asia Mi-» 
nor, where he was continually threatened by the 
hostile attacks of the Isaurians, and the more im-^ 
placable fury of the monks. Yet Chrysostom arriv^ 
in safety at the place of his confinement ; and the 
three years, which he spent at Cucusus, and the 
neighbouring town of Arahissus, were the last and 
most glorious of his life. His character was con*^ 
secrated by absence and persecution ; the faults of 
his administration were not long remembered ; but 
every tongue repeated the praises of his genius uid 
virtue : and the respectful attention of the Christian 
world was fixed on a desert spot among the moun-> 
tains of Taurus. From that solitude, the arch-» 
bishop, whose active mind was invigorated by mis- 
fortunes, maintained a strict and frequent corre- 
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qpondence'^ with the most distant provinceid; ex- chap. 
hoited the separate congregation of his faithful ad*- ^^^^' 
faerents to persevere in their allegiance ; ut^ed the 
destruction of the temples of Phoenicia^ and the ex- . 
tirpation of heresy in the isle of Cyprus ; extended 
liis pastoral care to the missions of Persia and Scythia; 
negotiated^ by his ambassadors, with the Roman pon- 
tiff, and the emperor Honorius } and boldly appealed, 
from a partial synod, to the supreme tribunal of a free 
and general council. The mind of the illustrious 
^ile was still independent ; but his captive body was 
exposed to the revenge of the oppressors, who con- 
tinued to abuse the name and authority of Arcadius. 
An order was despatched for the instant removal of 
Chrysostom to the extreme desert of Pityus j and 
his guards so faithfully obeyed their cruel instruc- 
tions, thati before he reached the sea-coast of the 
Euxine, he expired at Comanai in Pontus, in theHbdteth, 
sixtieth year of his age. The succeeding generation sept'u?^' 
acknowledged his innocence and merit. The arch- 
bishops of the East, who might blush that their pre- 
decessors had been the enemies of Chrysostom, were 
gradually disposed, by the firmness of the Roman 
pontiff, to restore the honours of that venerable name. 
At the pious solicitation of the clergy and people of 
Constantinople, his relics, thirty years after his death, 
were transported from tHeir obscure sepulchre to the His reUcs 
royal city^ The emperor Theodosius advanced to ^c^Jl^. 
receive them as far as Chalcedon } and, falling pro- ^^^^Jgg 
strate on the coffin, implored in the name of his Jan. 27. 
guilty parents, Arcadius and Eudoxia, the forgive- 
ness of the injured saint. 

* Tiro hwidrad and forty-two (tf tbe episiks of Chrysostom are still eKlatit 
(Open, tooiu iii p. 52S«— 736). They are addressed to a gpreat variety of per^ 
MiMiy ftnd sihow a firmness of mind» much superior to i^at of Cieero in his 
exile. The fourteenth epistle contains a curious narrative of the dangers of his 
journey. 

L 4 
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CHAP. Yet a rieasonable doubt may be entertained, whe^ 
^ther any stain of hereditary guilt could be derived 



The death from Arcadius to his successor. Eudoxia was a 
A. D. 40^** young and beautiful woman, who indulged her pas- 
May I. sions, and despised her husband : Count John enr 
joyed, at least, the familiar confidence of the empress: 
and the public named him as the real father of Theo- 
dosius the younger*. The birth of a son was ac- 
cepted, however, by the pious husband, as an event 
the most fortunate and honourable to himself, to \m 
family, and to the eastern world : and the royal in- 
fant, by an unprecedented favour, was invested with 
the titles of Caesar and Augustus. In less than four 
years afterwards, Eudoxia, in the bloom of youth, 
was destroyed by the consequences of a miscarriage ; 
and perhaps the emperor was the only person who 
sincerely bewailed the loss of the haughty and ra- 
pacious empress. Such a domestic misfortune af- 
flicted him more deeply than the public calamities of 
the East t ; the licentious excursions from Pontus 
to Palestine, of the Isaurian robbers, whose impunity 
accused the weakness of the government ; and the 
earthquakes^ the conflagrations, the famine, and the 
flights of locusts, which the popular discontent was 
equally disposed to attribute to the incapacity of the 
monarch. At length, in the thirty-first year of his 
age, after a reign (if we may abuse that word) of 
thirteen years three months and fifteen days, Ar- 
cadius expired in the palace of Constantinople. It 
is impossible to delineate his character ; since, in a 
period very copiously furnished with historical ma- 

* Zosimus, L v. p. 315. The chastity of an empress should not be impeached 
without producing a witness ; but it b astonishing, that the witness should write 
and live under a prince, whose legitimacy he dared to attack. We must suppose 
that his history was a party libel, privately read and circulated by the pagans. ' 
Tillemont (Hist, des Empereun, tom. v. p. 782} is not averse to brand the re- 
putation of Eudoxia. 

f Philostorg. 1. xi c. 8. and Oodefroy, Dissertat. p. 457. 
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teriids, it has not been possible to remark one action chap. 
that properly belongs to the son of the great Theo- ^ 
4osiu8. 

' The historian Procopius* has indeed illuminated Hi^up- 
the mind of the dying emperor with a ray of human Cisnt.'*' 
prudence, or celestial wisdom. Arcadius considered, 
with anxious foresight, the helpless condition of his 
Bon Theodosius, who was no more than seven years 
of age, the dangerous factions of a minority, and the 
aspiring spirit of Jezdegerd, the Persian monarch. 
Instead of tempting the allegiance of an ambitious 
subject, by the participation of supreme power, he 
boldly appealed to the magnanimity of a king ; and 
placed, by a solemn testament, the sceptre of the 
East in the hands of Jezdegerd himself. The royal 
guardian accepted and discharged this honourable 
trust with unexampled fidelity ; and the infancy of 
Theodosius was protected by the arms and councils 
of Persia. Such is the singular narrative of Pro- 
copius ; and his veracity is not disputed by Agathias, 
while he presumes to dissent from his judgment, and 
to arraign the wisdom of a Christian emperor, who 
so rashly, though so fortunately, committed his son 
and his dominions to the unknown faith of a stranger, 
a rival, and a heathen. At the distance of one 
hundred and fifty years, this political question might 
be debated in the court of Justinian ; but a prudent 
historian will refuse' to examine the propi'iety, till 
he has ascertained the truth, of the testament of 
Arcadius. As it stands without a parallel in the 
history of the world, we may justly require that it 
should be attested by the positive and unanimous 
evidence of contemporaries. The strange novelty of 
the event, which excites our distrust, must have at- 
tracted their notice ; and their universal silence an- 
nihilates the vain tradition of the succeeding age. 

' PiocopiuB, dc Bell. Pcidc. L i, e. % p. 8. cdil. Louvre. 




iM THE BSCXniE AND FAIX 

CHAP. The maxims of Roman jurisprudence, if tbey could 
be fairly transferred from private property to public 



Adminijteu dominion, would have adjudged to the emperor Ho- 
themiiB, ~ norius the guardianship of his nephew, till he . had 
ti^bf^ attained, at least, the fourteenth year of his age. 
But the weakness of Honorius, and the calamities 
of his reign, disqualified him from prosecuting this 
natural claim ; and such was the absolute separation 
of the two monarchies, both in interest and affection, 
that Constantinople would have obeyed, with less 
reluctance, the orders of the Persian, than those of 
the Italian, court. Under a prince, whose weak- 
ness is disguised by the external signs of manhood 
and discretion, the most worthless favourites may 
secretly dispute the empire of the palace; and 
dictate to submissive provinces the commands of a 
master, whom they direct and despise. But the 
ministers of a child, who is incapable of arming them 
with the sanction of the royal name, must acquire 
and exercise an independent authority. The great 
officers of the state and army, who had been ap- 
pointed before the death of Arcadius, formed an 
aristocracy, which miglit have inspired them with 
the idea of a free republic ; and the government of 
the Eastern empire was fortunately assumed by the 
praefect Anthemius, who obtained, by his superior 
abilities, a lasting ascendant over the minds of his 
equals. The safety of the youtig emperor proved 
the merit and integrity of Anthemius : and his pru- 
dent firmness sustained the force and reputation of 
an infant reign. Uldin, with a formidable host of 
Barbarians, was encamped in the heart of Thrace : 
he proudly rejected all terms of accommodation ; and 
pointing to the rising sun, declared to the Roman 
ambassadors, that the course of that planet should 
alone termiitate the conquests of the Huns. But 
the desertion of his confederates^ who were privately 
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Gonvinced of the justice and liberality of the Im* chap. 

perial ministers, obliged Uldin to repass the Danube; 

the tribe of the Scyrri, which composed his rear- 
guard, was almost extirpated ; and many thousand 
captives were dispersed to cultivate, with servile la- 
bour, the fields of Asia. In the midst of the public 
triumph, Constantinople was protected by a strong 
inclosure of new and more extensive walls ; the same 
vigilant care was applied to restore the fortifications 
of the lUyrian cities : and a plan was judiciously 
conceived, which, in the space of seven years, would 
have secured the command of the Danube, by esta* 
blishing on that river a perpetual fleet of two hundred 
and fifty armed vessels* 

But the Romans had so long been accustomed to Chanct^ 
the authority of a monarch, that the first, even among SLtnuioii of 
the females, of the Imperial family, who displayed ^*J^^ 
any courage or capacity, was permitted to ascend the —45a. 
vacant throne of Theodosius. His sister Pulcheria*, 
who was only two years older than himself, received^ 
at the age of sixteen, the title of Augusta ; and 
though her favour might he sometimes clouded by 
caprice or intrigue, she continued to govern the 
Eastern empire near forty years ; during the long 
minority of her brother, and, after his death, in her 
own name, and in the name of Marcian, her nominal 
husband. Pulcheria, her two sisters, and a chosen 
train of favourite damsels, formed a religious com« 
munity : they renounced the vanity of dress ; inter- 
rupted, by frequent fasts, their simple and frugal 
diet J allotted a portion of their time to works of 
embroidery; and devoted several hours of the day 
and night to the exercises of prayer and psahnody* 
The piety of a Christian virgin was adorned by the 

* Sozomen has filled thiee chapterg with a magniificent pan^;yric of Pulcbexift 
(L ix. c I, 2, 3) ; and TiUemont (Memoiies Ecdes. torn. xv. p. VJl — 184) has 
dedicftUdft msgmHA lurtaoXe tp tbe honour of St« Fulciiepri% viigin and cmpBoas. 
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CHAP, zeal and liberality of an empress. Ecclesiastical hi- 

XXVI J r 

' Story describes the splendid churches, which were 



built at the expense of Pulcheria, in all the provinces 
of -the East ; her charitable foundations for the be- 
nefit of strangers and the poor; the ample donations 
which she assigned for the perpetual maintenance of 
monastic societies ; and the active severity with which 
she laboured to suppress the opposite heresies of 
• Nestorius and Eutyches. Yet the devotion of Pul- 

cheria never diverted her indefatigable attention 
from temporal affairs ; and she alone, among all the 
descendants of the great Theodosius, appears to have 
inherited any share of his manly spirit and abilities. 
The elegant and familiar use which she had acquired, 
both of the Greek and Latin languages, was readily 
applied to the various occasions of speaking, or 
writing, on public business ; her deliberations were 
maturely weighed ; her actions were prompt and 
decisive; and, while she moved without noise or 
ostentation the wheel of government, she discreetly 
attributed to the genius of the emperor the long 
tranquillity of his reign. In the last years of his 
peaceful life, Europe was indeed afHicted by the 
arms of Attila ; but the more extensive provinces of 
Asia still continued to enjoy a profound and per?- 
manent repose. Theodosius the younger was never 
reduced to the disgraceful necessity of encountering 
and punishing a rebellious subject : and since we 
cannot applaud the vigour, some praise may be due 
to the mildness, and prosperity, of the administration 
of Pulcheria. 
£du»don The Roman world was deeply interested in the 
meter of educatiou of its master. A regular course of study 
theyoi^w. ^^^ cxercisc was judiciously instituted; of the mili- 
tary exercises of riding, and shooting with the bow ; 
of the liberal studies of grammar, rhetoric, and phi- 
losophy : the most skilful masters of the East am- 
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bitiously solicited the attention of their royal pupil ; chap. 
and several noble youths were introduced into the _f^lL- 
palace, to animate his diligence by the emulation of 
friendship. Pulcheria alone discharged the important 
task of instructing her brother in the arts of govern- 
ment ; but her precepts may countenance some sus- 
picion of the extent of her capacity, or of the purity 
of her intentions. She taught him to maintain a grave 
and majestic deportment ; to walk, to hold his robes, 
to seat himself on his throne, in a manner worthy of 
a great prince; to abstain from laughter;, to listen 
with condescension ; to return suitable answers ; to 
assume, by turns, a serious or a placid countenance ; 
in a word, to represent with grace and dignity the 
external figure of a Roman emperor. But Theodosius 
ivas never excited to support the weight and glory of 
an illustrious name ; and instead of aspiring to imi- 
tate his ancestors, he degenerated (if we may presume 
to measure the degrees of incapacity) below the weak- 
ness of his father and his uncle. Arcadius and Ho- 
norius had been assisted by the guardian care of a 
parent, whose lessons were enforced by his authority 
and example. But the imfortunate prince, who is 
bom in the purple, must remain a stranger to the 
voice of truth ; and the son of Arcadius was con- 
demned to pass his perpetual infancy, encompassed 
only by a servile train of women and eunuchs. The 
ample leisure, which he acquired by neglecting the 
essential duties of his high office, was filled by idle 
amusements, and unprofitable studies. Hunting was 
the only active pursuit that could tempt him beyond 
the limits of the palace ; but he most assiduously 
laboured, sometimes by the light of a midnight lamp, 
in the mechanic occupations of painting and carving ; 
and the elegance with which he transcribed xeligious 
books entitled the Roman emperor to the singular 
epithet of Calligraphes^ or a fair writer. Separated 
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CHA1>. from the worid by an impenetrable veil, Theodosius 
^^^^' trusted the persons whom he loved ; he loved those 
who were accustomed to amuse and flatter his in- 
dolence; and as he never perused the papers that 
were presented for the royal signature, the acts of 
injustice the most repugnant to his character were 
frequently perpetrated in his name. The emperor 
himself was chaste, temperate, liberal, and merciful ; 
but these qualities, which can only deserve the name 
of virtues, when they are supported by courage, and 
regulated by discretion, were seldom beneficial, and 
they sometimes proved mischievous, to mankinds 
ciwrMter 'j^^ gj;^^ pf ^ fgjy^ gjj^ virtuous maiden, exalted 

ana adven- ■^ 

tures of the from a private condition to the Imperial throne, might 
EuSooa, be deemed an incredible romance, if such a romance 
f^^^^ had not been verified in the marriage of Theodosius^ 
The celebrated Athenais was educated by her father 
Leontius in the religion and sciences of the Greeks ; 
and so advantageous was the opinion which the 
Athenian philosopher entertained of his contempo- 
raries, that he divided his patrimony b^ween his two 
sons, bequeathing to his daughter a small legacy of 
one hundred pieces of gold, in the lively confidence 
that her beauty and merit would be a suMeient por- 
tion. The jealousy and avarice of her brothers 
soon compelled Athenais to seek a refuge at Con- 
stantinople i and, with some hopes, either of justice 
or favour, to throw herself at the feet of Pulcheria* 
That sagacious princess listened to her eloquent com- 
plaint i^ and secretly destined the daughter of the 
philosopher Leontius for the future wife of the em- 
peror of the East, who had now attained the twentieth 
year of his age. She easily excited the curiosity of her 
brother, by an interesting picture of the charms of 
Athenais ; large eyes, a well-proportioned nose, a fair 
complexion,' golden locks, a slender person, a graceful 
demeanour, an understanding improved by study, and 
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a Tirtue tried by distress. Theodosiiis, concealed be- chap. 
hind a curtain in the apartment of his sister, was per- ^^^^' ^ 
mitted to behold the Athenian virgin : the modest 
youth immediafcely declared his pure and honourable 
love ; and the royal nuptials were celebrated amidst 
the acclamations of the capital and the provinces. 
Athenais^ who was easily piersuaded to renounce the 
errors of Paganism, received at her baptism the Chris- 
tian name of Eudocia ^ but the cautious Pulcheria 
vnthheld the title of Augusta, till the wife of Theo- 
dosius had approved her fruitfulness by the birth of 
a daughta*, who espoused^ fifteen years afterwards, 
the anpearor of the West. The brothers of Eudocia 
obeyed, with some anxiety, her Imperial summ<ms ; 
but as she eould ea^iily forgive their fortunate unkind- 
uess, she indulged the tenderness, or perhaps the 
vanity, of a sister, by promoting them to the rank of 
consuls and praefects» In the luxury of the palace,, 
she stilt cultivated those ingenious arts, which had 
contributed to her greatness y and wisely dedicated 
her talents, to the honour of religion, and of her hus-^ 
band. EudcK^ia composed a poetical paraphrase of 
the first dght books of the Old Testament, and of 
the prophecies of Daniel and Zachariah ; a ceztta of 
tite verses of Homer, applied to the life and miraclea 
of Christ, the legend of St. Cyprian, and a Panegyric 
on the^ Persian victories of Theodosius : and her 
wriUnfifs,. which, were applauded by a servile and su» 
perstiUous age. have mrbeen disL»ed by the cm- 
dottir of iai|iartial criticism '^. The fondness of the 
emperor was not abated by time and possession ; and 
Eudoda,, after the marriage of her daughter, was per- 
naitted to discharge her gratesftil vows by a solemn 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem* Her ostentastious pn^ess 
throt^k the East m^y seem inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christian humility : she pronounced, from a 

* Soenites, k m c 21. Pheiiaii, p. 413—429. 
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CHAP, throne of gold and gems, an eloquent oration to the 
^^^^' senate of Antioch, declared her royal intention of 
enlarging the walls of the city, bestowed a donative 
of two hundred pounds of gold to restore the public 
baths, and accepted the statues, which were decreed 
by the gratitude of Antioch. In the Holy Land, 
her alms and pious foundations exceeded the muni- 
ficence of the great Helena. But this pilgrimage 
was the fatal term of the glories of Eudocia. Satiated 
with empty pomp, and unmindful, perhaps, of her 
obligations to Pulcheria, she ambitiously aspired to 
the government of the Eastern empire : the palace 
was distracted by female discord ; but the victory was 
at last decided by the superior ascendant of the sister 
of Theodosius. The execution of Paulinus, master of 
the offices, and the disgrace of Cyrus, Praetorian prae- 
fect of the East, convinced the public, that the favour 
of Eudocia was insufficient to protect her most faithful 
friends ; and the uncommon beauty of Paulinus en- 
couraged the secret rumour, that his guilt was that of 
a successful lover. As soon as the empress perceived 
that the affection of Theodosius was irretrievably lost, 
she requested the permission of retiring to the distant 
solitude of Jerusalem. She obtained her request; 
but the jealousy of T^heodosius, or the vindictive spirit 
of Pulcheria, pursued her in her last retreat ; and 
Saturninus, count of the domestics, was directed to 
punish with death two ecclesiastics, her most favoured 
servants. Eudocia instantly revenged them by the 
assassination of the count : the furious passions, which 
she indulged on this suspicious occasion, seemed to 
justify the severity of Theodosius ; and the empress, 
ignominiously stript of the honours of her rank, was 
disgraced, perhaps unjustly, in the eyes of the world. 
The remainder of the life of Eudocia, about sixteen 
years, was spent in exile and devotion ; and the ap- 
proach of age, the death of Theodosius, the mis- 
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fortunes of her only daughter, who was led a captive chap. 
from Rome to Carthage, and the society of the Holy ^^^^' 
Monks of Palestine, insensibly confirmed the religious 
temper of her mind. After a full experience of the 
vicissitudes of human life, the daughter of the phi- 
losopher Leontius expired, at Jerusalem, in the sixty- 
seventh year of her age ; protesting, with her dying 
breath, that she had never transgressed the bounds of 
innocence and friendship. 

The gentlie mind of Theodosius was never inflamed The Per- 
by the ambition of conquest, or military renown ; and a.dT^^^. 
the slight alarm of a Persian war scarcely interrupted 
the tranquillity of the East. The motives of this war 
were just and honourable. In the last year of the 
reign of Jezdegerd, the supposed guardian of Theo- 
dosius, a bishop, who aspired to the crown of martyr- 
dom, destroyed one of the fire-temples of Susa *. His 
zeal and obstinacy were revenged on his brethren : 
the Magi excited a cruel persecution ; and the in- 
tolerant zeal of Jezdegerd was imitated by his son 
Varanes, or Bahram, who soon afterwards ascended 
the throne. Some Christian fugitives, who escaped 
to the Roman frontier, were sternly demanded, and 
generously refused ; and the refusal, aggravated by 
commercial disputes, sooa kindled a war between the 
rival monarchies. The mountains of Armenia, and 
the plains of Mesopotamia, were filled with hostile 
armies ; but the operations of two successive cam- 
paigns were not productive of any decisive or me- 
tnorable events. Some engagements were fought, 
some towns were besieged, with various and doubtful 
success ; and if the Romans failed in their attempt 
to recover the long lost possession of Nisibis, the 
Persians were repulsed from the walls of a Mesopo- 
tamian city, by the valour of a martial bishop, who 

* Theodoret, L v. c. 39. Tillemont, Mem. Ecdes. torn. xii. p. 356 — 364. 
Asfsemanni, Bibliot Oriental, torn. iii. p. 396, torn. iv. p. 61. 
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CHAP, pointed his thundering engine in the name of St. 

AAV A. Thomas the Apostle. Yet the splendid victories, 
which the incredible speed of the messenger Palladius 
repeatedly announced to the palace of Constantinople, 
were celebrated with festivals and panegyrics. FricHn 
these panegyrics the * historians of the age might 
borrow their extraordinary, and, perhaps, fabulous, 
tales ; of the proud challenge of a Persian hero, who 
was entangled by the net, and despatched by the 
sword, of Areobindus the Goth ; of the ten thousand 
Immortals who were slain in the attack of the Romau 
camp ; and of the hundred thousand Arabs, or 
Saracens, who were impelled by a panic terror to 
throw themselves headlong into the Euphrates. Such 
events may be disbelieved, or disregarded ; but the 
charity of a bishop, Acacius of Amida, whose name 
might have dignified the saintly calendar, shall not 
be lost in oblivion. Boldly declaring that vases of 
gold and silver are useless to a God who neither eats 
nor drinks, the generous prelate sold the plate of the 
church of Amida; employed the price in the re- 
demption of seven thousand Persian captives j sup- 
plied their wants with affectionate liberality; and 
dismissed them to their native country, to inform the 
king of the true spirit of the religion which be per- 
secuted. The practice of benevolence in the midst 
of war must always tend to. assuage the animosity of 
contending nations ; and I wish to persuade myself, 
that Acacius contributed to the restoration of peace. 
In the conference which was held on the limits of 
the two empires, the Roman ambassadors degraded 
the personal character of their sovereign, by a vain 
attempt to magnify the extent of his power ; when 
they seriously advised the Persians to prevent, by a 

« 

* Socrates (L vii. c. 18, 19, 20, 21,) is the best author for the Persian war. 
We Boay likewise consult the three Chronicles, the Paschal, and those of Mar- 
cellinus and Malala. 
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timely accommodation, the wrath of a monarch, who chap. 

• . . XXVI 

was yet ignorant of this distant war. A truce of one L 



hundred years was solemnly ratified ; and, although 
the revolutions of Armenia might threaten the public 
tranquillity, the essential conditions of this treaty 
were respected near fourscore years by the successors 
of Constantine and Artaxerxes, 

Since the Roman and Parthian standards first en- Armenia 
countered on the banks of the Euphrates, the king- tween the 
dom of Armenia was alternately oppressed by its^®*^]^^ 
formidable protectors ; and, in the course of this 
History, several events, which inclined the balance 
of peace and war, have been already related. A 
disgraceful treaty had resigned Armenia to the am- 
bition of Sapor ; and the scale of Persia appeared to 
preponderate. But the royal race of Arsaces im- 
patiently submitted to the house of Sassan ; the tur- 
bulent nobles asserted, or betrayed, their hereditaiy 
independence ; and the nation was still attached to 
the Christian princes of Constantinople. In the 
banning of the fifth century, Armenia was divided 
by the progress of war and faction ; and the unna- 
tund division precipitated the downfal of that ancient 
monarchy. Ghosroes, the Persian vassal, reigned 
over the eastern and most extensive portion of the 
country ; while the western province acknowledged 
the jurisdiction of Arsaces, and the supremacy of the 
emperor Arcadius. After the death of Arsaces, the 
Romans suppressed the regal government, and im- 
posed on their allies the condition of subjects. The 
military command was delegated to the count of the 
Armenian frontier ; the city of Theodosiopolis * was 
built and fortified in a strong situation, on a fertile 
and lofty ground, near the sources of the Euphrates ; 

* Moses Choren. 1. iii. c. 59, p. 309, and p. 358. Procopius, de Edificiis, 1. 
iiL c 5. Theodosiopolis stands, or radier stood, about thirty.five miles to the 

Sat of Arzeroum, Uio modem capital of Turkish Armenia. See d^Anville, 
eographie Andenne, torn, ii p. 99» 100. 
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CHAP, and the dependent territories were ruled by five sa- 
traps, whose dignity was marked by a peculiar habit 
of gold and purple. The less fortunate nobles, who 
lamented the loss of their king, and envied the ho- 
nours of their equals, were provoked to negotiate 
their peace and pardon at the Persian court ; and 
returning, with their followers, to the palace of Ar- 
taxata, acknowledged Chosroes for their lawful sove- 
reign. About thirty years afterwards, Artasires, the 
nephew and successor of Chosroes, fell under the 
displeasure of the haughty and capricious nobles of 
Armenia; they unanimously desired a Persian go- 
vernor in the room of an unworthy king ; and ab- 
surdly rejoiced in the sentence of condemnation, 
which, after a partial hearing, was solemnly pro- 
nounced by Bahram himself. The descendants of 
Arsaces were degraded from the royal dignity, which 
they had possessed above five hundred and sixty 
years ; and the dominions of the unfortunate Ar- 
tasires, under the new and significant appellation of 
Persarmenia, were reduced into the form of a pro- 
vince. This usurpation excited the jealousy of the 
Roman government; but the rising disputes were 
soon terminated by an amicable, though unequal, 
partition of the ancient kingdom of Armenia ; and 
a territorial acquisition, which Augustus might have 
despised, reflected some lustre on the declining em- 
pire of the younger Theodosius. 
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CHAP, XXVII. 

jyeaih ofHonoriibs. — Valentinicm III. Emperor of the East. 
— Administration of his Mother Placidia. — jEtius and 
Boni/bce. — Conqtiest of Africa by the Vandals. 

- During a long and disgraceful reign of twenty- chap. 
eight years, Honorius, emperor of the West, was ^^^^^' 



separated from the friendship of his brother, and Last yean 
afterwards of his nephew, who reigned over the East j ofHononus, 
and Constantinople beheld, with apparent indiflFer- ^j^? 2^*^' 
ence and secret joy, the calamities of Rome. The 
istrange adventures of Placidia gradually renewed, 
and cemented, the alliance of the two empires. The 
daughter of the great Theodosius had been the cap- 
tive, and the queen, of the Goths ; she lost an affec- 
tionate husband ; she was dragged in chains by his 
insulting assassin ; she tasted the pleasure of revenge, 
and was exchanged, in the treaty of peace, for six 
hundred thousand measures of wheat. After her 
return from Spain to Italy, Placidia experienced a 
new persecution in the bosom of her family. She 
was averse to a marriage, which had been stipulated 
without her consent ; and the brave Constantius, as 
a noble reward for the tyrants whom he had van;- 
quished, received, from the hand of Honorius him- 
self, the struggling and reluctant hand of the widow 
of Adolphus. But her resistance ended with the 
ceremony of the nuptials ; nor did Placidia refuse 
to become the mother of Honoria and Valentinian 
the third, or to assume and exercise an absolute 
dominion over the mind of her grateful husband. 
The generous soldier, whose time had hitherto been 
divided between social pleasure and military service, 

M 3 
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CHAP, was taught new lessons of avarice and ambition : he 
• extorted the title of Augustus ; and the servant of 
Honoriiis was associated to the empire of the West. 
The death of Constantius, in the seventh month of 
his reign, instead of diminishing, seemed to increase, 
the power of Placidia ; and the indecent familiarity 
of her brother, which might be no more than the 
symptoms of a childish affection, were universally 
attributed to incestuous love. On a sudden, by some 
base intrigues of a steward and a nurse, this ex- 
cessive fondness was converted into an irreconcilable 
quarrel : the debates of the emperor and his sister 
were not long confined within the walls of the palace ; 
and as the Gothic soldiers adhered to their queen, 
the city of Ravenna was agitated with bloody and 
dangerous tumults, which could only be appeased by 
the forced or voluntary retreat of Placidia and her 
children. The royal exiles landed at Constantinople, 
soon after the marriage of Theodosius, during the 
festival of the Persian victories. They were treated 
with kindness and magnificence ; but as the statues 
of the emperor Constantius had been rejected by the 
Eastern court, the title of Augusta could not de- 
cently be allowed to his widow. Within a few 
months after the arrival of Placidia, a swift mes- 
senger announced the death of Honorius, the con- 
sequence of a dropsy ; but the important secret was 
not divulged, till the necessary orders had been de- 
spatched for the march of a large body of troops to 
the sea-coast of Dalmatia. The shops and the gates 
of Constantinople remained shut during seven days ; 
and the loss of a foreign prince, who could neither 
be esteemed nor regretted, was celebrated with loud 
and affected demonstrations of the public grief. 
Elevation While the ministers of Constantinople deliberated, 
the usuxper the vacant throne of Honorius was usurped by the 
"^ 4S3 ambition of a stranger. The name of the rebel was 
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John : he filled the confidential office of Primicerius^ chap. 
or principal secretary ; and history has attributed to 
his character more virtues than can easily be re- 
conciled with the violation of the most sacred duty. 
£lated by the submission of Italy, and the hope of 
an alliance with the Huns, John presumed to insult, 
by an embassy, the majesty of the Eastern emperor ; 
but when he understood that his agents had been 
banished, imprisoned, and at length chased away 
with deserved ignominy, John prepared to assert, by 
arms, the injustice of his claims. In such a cause, 
the grandson of the great Theodosius should have 
marched in person : but the young emperor was 
easily diverted, by his physicians, from so rash and 
hazardous a design ; and the conduct of the Italian 
expedition was prudently intrusted to Ardaburius, 
and his son Aspar, who had already signalized their 
valour against the Persians. It was resolved, that 
Ardaburius should embark with the infantry ; whilst 
Aspar, at the head of the cavalry, conducted Placidia, 
and her son Valentinian, along the sea-coast of the 
Hadriatic. The march of the cavalry was performed 
with such active diligence, that they surprised, with- 
out resistance, the important city of Aquileia ^ when 
the hopes of Aspar were unexpectedly confounded 
by the intelligence, that a storm had dispersed the 
Imperial fleet ; and that his father, with only two 
gallies, was taken and carried a prisoner into the 
port of Ravenna. Yet this incident, unfortunate as 
it might seem, facilitated the conquest of Italy. Ar- 
daburius employed, or abused, the courteous freedom 
which he was permitted to enjoy, to revive among 
the troops a sense of loyalty and gratitude ; and, as 
soon as the conspiracy was ripe for execution, he in- 
vited, by private messages, and pressed the approach 
of, Aspar. A shepherd guided the Eastern cavalry, 
by a secret, and, it was thought, an impassable road, 
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CHAP, through the morasses of the Po ; the gates' of Ra^ 
venna, after a short struggle, were thrown open } 



and the defenceless tyrant was delivered to the mercy,' 
or rather to the cruelty, of the conquerors. His right 
hand was first cut off; and, after he had been ex- 
posed, mounted on an ass, to the public derision^ 
John was beheaded in the circus of Aquileia. The 
emperor Theodosius, when he received the news of 
the victory, interrupted the horse-races ; aiid singing, 
as he marched through the streets, a suitable psalm/ 
conducted his people from the Hippodrome to the 
church, where he spent the remainder of the day vet 
grateful devotion*. 
Vaienti- In a mouarchy, which, according to various pre- 

cmperorof ccdcuts, might be considered as elective, or here- 
A^a^s ditary, or patrimonial, it was impossible that the 
•^^s- intricate claims of female and collateral succession 
should be clearly defined ; and Theodosius, by the 
right of consanguinity or conquest, might have 
reigned the sole legitimate emperor of the Romans. 
For a moment, perhaps, his eyes were dazzled by 
the prospect of unbounded sway ; but his indolent 
temper gradually acquiesced in the dictates of sound 
policy. He contented himself with the possession of 
the East ; and wisely relinquished the laborious task 
of waging a distant and doubtful war against the 
Barbarians beyond the Alps; or of securing the 
obedience of the Italians and Africans, whose minds 
were alienated by the irreconcilable difference of 
language and interest. Instead of listening to the 
voice of ambition, Theodosius resolved to imitate 
the moderation of his grandfather, and to seat his 
cousin Valentinian on the throne of the West. The 

* For these revolutions of the Western Empire, consult Ol3mipiodor. apud 
Phot. p. 192, 193. 196, 197* 200. Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 16. Socrates, 1. vii 23» 
24. Philostorgius, L xii. c 10, 11, and Oodefroy, Di8sertat.p. 466. Prooopins, 
de Bell. Vandal. 1. L c 3. p. 182, 183. Theophanes, in Chronograph, p. 72, 73, 
and the Chronicles. 
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royal infant was distinguished at Constantinople by chap. 
the title o£ Nobilissimus : he was promoted, before .^_i_l. 



his departure from Thessaloniea, to the rank and 
dignity of Ccesar; and, after the conquest of Italy, 
the patrician Helion, by the authority of Theodosius, 
and in the presence of the senate, saluted Valentinian 
the third by the name of Augustus, and solemnly 
invested him with the diadem, and the Imperial 
purple. By the agreement of the three females who 
governed the Roman world, the son of Placidia was 
betrothed to Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius 
and Athenais ; and, as soon as the lover and his 
bride had attained the age of puberty, this honour- 
able alliance was faithfully accomplished. At the 
same time, as a compensation, perhaps, for the ex- 
penses of the war, the Western Illyricum was de- 
tached from the Italian dominions, and yielded to 
the throne of Constantinople *. The emperor of the 
East acquired the useful dominion of the rich and 
maritime province of Dalmatia, and the dangerous 
sovereignty of Pannonia and Noricum, which had 
been filled and ravaged above twenty years, by a pro- 
miscuous crowd of Huns, Ostrogoths, Vandals, and 
Bavarians. Theodosius and Valentinian continued 
to respect the obligations of their public and domestic 
alliance ; but the unity of the Roman government 
was finally dissolved. By a positive declaration, the 
validity of all future laws was limited to the do- 
minions of their peculiar author ; unless he should 
think proper to communicate them, subscribed with 
his own hand, for the approbation of his independent 
colleague. 

Valentinian, when he received the title of Au- Administra. 
gustus, was no more than six years of age: and hism^»^* 

Placidia, 

♦ The Count de Buat (Hist des Peuples de TEurope, torn. vii. p. 292—300) ^^SO. 
has established the reality, explained the motives, and traced the consequences of 
tfais remarkable cession. 
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CHAP, long mmority was intrusted to the guardian care of 
^^^^^' a mother, who might assert a female claim to the 



succession of the Western empire* Placidia envied, 
but she could not equal, the reputation and virtues 
of the wife and sister of Theodosius ; the elegant 
genius of Eudocia, the wise and successful policy of 
Pulcheria. The mother of Valentinian was jealous 
of the power which she was incapable of exercising : 
she reigned twenty-five years, in the name of her 
son ; and the character of that unworthy emperor 
gradually countenanced the suspicion, that Placidia 
had enervated his youth by a dissolute education, 
and studiously diverted his attention from every 
Her two manly and honourable pursuit. Amidst the decay 
iEtiusand of military spirit, her armies were commanded by 
Boniface. ^^^ generals, -^tius and Boniface, who may be de- 
servedly named as the last of the Romans. Their 
union might have supported a sinking empire ; their 
discord was the fatal and immediate cause of the loss 
of Africa. The invasion and defeat of Attila have 
immortalized the fame of j^tius ; and though time 
has thrown a shade over the exploits of his rival, the 
defence of Marscelles, and the deliverance of Africa, 
attest the military talents of Count Boniface. In the 
field of battle, in partial encounters, in single com- 
bats, he was still the terror of the Barbarians : the 
clergy, and particularly his friend Augustin, were 
edified by the Christian piety, which had once 
tempted him to retire from the world ; the people 
applauded his spotless integrity ; the army dreaded 
his equal and inexorable justice, which may be dis- 
played in a very singular example. A peasant, who 
complained of the criminal intimacy between his wife 
and a Gothic soldier, was directed to attend his tri- 
bunal the following day : in the evening the count, 
who had diligently informed himself of the time and 
place of the assignation, mounted his horse, rode ten 
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miles into the country, surprised the guilty couplei chap. 
punished the soldier with instant death, and silenced ^^^^^' 
the complaints of the husband, by presenting him, 
the next morning, with the head of the adulterer. 
The abilities of j£tius and Boniface might have been 
usefully employed against the public enemies', in se- 
parate and important commands ; but the experience 
of their past conduct should have decided the real 
favour and confidence of the empress Placidia. In 
the melancholy season of her exile and distress, 
Boniface alone had maintained her cause with un- 
shaken fidelity; and the troops and treasures of 
Africa had essentially contributed to extinguish the 
rebellion. The same rebellion had been supported 
by the zeal and activity of jEtius, who brought an 
army of sixty thousand Huns from the Danube to 
the confines of Italy, for the service of the usurper. 
The untimely death of John compelled him to accept 
an advantageous treaty ; but he still continued, the 
subject and the soldier of Valentinian, to entertain 
a secret, perhaps a treasonable, correspondence with 
Ids Barbarian allies, whose retreat had been pur- 
chased by liberal gifts, and more liberal promises. 
But -^tius possessed an advantage of singular mo- 
ment in a female reign: he was present: he be- 
gieged, with artful and assiduous flattery, the palace 
of Ravenna ; disguised his dark designs with the 
mask of loyalty and friendship ; and at length de- 
ceived both his mistress and his absent rival, by a 
subtle conspiracy, which a weak woman, and a brave 
man, could not easily suspect. He secretly per- Error and 
suaded Placidia to recal Boniface from the govern- Bonlfwe 
ment of Africa ; he secretly advised Boniface to ^ ^^"^ 
disobey the Imperial summons : to the one, he re- 
presented the other as a sentence of death ; to the 
other, he stated the refusal as a signal of revolt j and 
when the credulous and unsuspectful count had armed 
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CHAP, the province in his defence, -/Etius applauded his 
' ^^^^^- sagacity in foreseeing the rebellion, which his own 
perfidy had excited. A temperate inquiry into the 
real motives of Boniface would have restored a faith- 
ful servant to his duty and to the republic ; but the 
arts of ^tius still continued to betray and to inflame, 
and the count was urged, by persecution, to embrace 
the most desperate counsels. The success with 
which he eluded or repelled the first attacks could 
not inspire a vain confidence, that, at the head of 
some loose, disorderly Africans, he should be able to 
withstand the regular forces of the West, commanded 
by a rival, whose military character it was impossible 
for him to despise. After some hesitation, the last 
struggles of prudence and loyalty, Boniface de- 
spatched a trusty friend to the court, or rather to the 
camp, of Gonderic, king of the Vandals, with the 
proposal of a strict alliance, and the oflFer of an ad- 
vantageous and perpetual settlement. 
He invites After the retreat of the Goths, the authority of 

the Vandals 

A.D. 428.' Honorius had obtained a precarious establishment in 
Spain ; except only in the province of Gallicia, 
where the Suevi and the Vandals had fortified their 
camps, in mutual discord, and hostile independence. 
The Vandals prevailed ; and their adversaries were 
besieged in the Nervasian hills, between Leon and 
Oviedo, till the approach of Count Asterius com- 
pelled, or rather provoked, the victorious Barbarians 
to remove the scene of the war to the plains of Boetica. 
The rapid progress of the Vandals soon required a 
more effectual opposition; and the master-general 
Castinus marched against them with a numerous 
army of Romans and Goths. Vanquished in battle 
by an inferior enemy, Castinus fled with dishonour 
to Tarragona ; and this memorable defeat, which ^ 
has been represented as the punishment, was most . 
probably the effect, of his rash presumption. Seville 
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and Carthagena became the reward, or riatlier the chap. 

prey, of the ferocious conquerors ; and the vessels '_^ 

which they found in the harbour of Carthagena, 
might easily transport them to the isles of Majorca 
and Minorca, where the Spanish fugitives, as in a 
secure recess, had vainly concealed their families and 
their fortunes. The experience of navigation, and 
perhaps the prospect of Africa, encouraged the 
Vandals to accept the invitation which they received 
from Count Boniface ; and the death of Gonderic 
served only to forward and animate the bold enter- 
prise* In the room of a prince, not conspicuous for 
any superior powers of the mind or body, they ac- 
quired his bastard brother, the terrible Genseric ; a oensenc, 
name, which, in the destruction of the Roman em- y^dsOs?** 
pire, has deserved an equal rank with the names of 
Alaric and Attila. The king of the Vandals is 
described to have been of a middle stature, with a 
lameness in one leg, which he had contracted by an 
accidental fall from his horse. His slow and cautious 
speech seldom declared the deep purposes of his soul : 
he disdained to imitate the luxury of the vanquished ; 
but he indulged the sterner passions of anger and 
revenge. The ambition of Genseric was without 
bounds, and without scruples ; and the warrior could 
dexterously employ the dark engines of policy to 
solicit the allies who might be useful to his success, 
or to scatter among his enemies the seeds of hatred 
and contention. Almost in the moment of his de- 
parture he was informed, that Hermanric, king of 
the Suevi, had presumed to ravage the Spanish ter- 
ritories, which he was resolved to abandon. Im- 
patient of the insult, Genseric pursued the hasty re- 
treat of the Suevi as far as Merida ; precipitated the 
king and his army into the river Anas, and calmly 
returned to the sea-shore, to embark his victorious 
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CHAP, troops. The vessels which transported the Vandals 
, ' over the modem Straits of Gibraltar, a channel only 



He lands twelve milcs in breadth, were furnished by the Spa- 
A.D.429, niards,. who anxiously wished their departure; and 
^*y' by the African general, who had implored their for- 
midable assistance, 
and reviews Qur faucy, SO loug accustomcd to exaggerate and 
A. D. 429. multiply the martial swarms of Barbarians that seemed 
to issue from the North, will perhaps be surprised by 
the account of the army which Genseric mustered 
on the coast of Mauritania. The Vandals, who in 
twenty years had penetrated from the Elbe to Mount 
Atlas, were united under the command of their war- 
like king ; and he reigned with equal authority over 
the Alani, who had passed, within the term of human 
life, from the cold of Scy thia to the excessive heat of 
an African climate. The hopes of the bold enter- 
prise had excited many brave adventurers of the 
Gothic nation ; and many desperate provincials were 
tempted to repair their fortunes by the same means 
which had occasioned their ruin. Yet this various 
multitude amounted only to fifty thousand eflFective 
men ; and though Genseric artfully mj^nified his 
apparent strength, by appointing eighty chiliarchSy 
or commanders of thousands, the fallacious increase 
of old men, of children, and of slaves, would scarcely 
have swelled his army to the number of fourscore 
thousand persons. But his own dexterity, and the 
discontents of Africa, soon fortified the Vandal 
powers, by the accession of numerous and active 
The Moors, allies. The parts of Mauritania, which border on 
the great desert, and the Atlantic ocean, were filled 
with a fierce and untractable race of men, whose 
savage temper had been exasperated, rather than re- 
claimed, by their dread of the Roman arms. The 
wandering Moors^ as they gradually ventured to 
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apmoach the sea*shore, and the camp of the Vaa- chap. 
daisy must have viewed with terror and astonishment 
the dress, the armour, the martial pride and disci- 
pline of the unknown strangers^ who had landed on 
their coast ; and the fair complexions of the blue- 
eyed warriors of Germany formed a very singular 
contrast with the swarthy or olive hue, which is de- 
rived from the neighbourhood of the torrid zone. 
After the first difficulties had in some measure been 
removed, which arose from the mutual ignorance of 
their respective language, the Moors, regardless of 
any future consequence, embraced the alliance of the 
enemies of Rome ; and a crowd of naked savages 
rushed from the woods and valleys of Mount Atlas, 
to satiate their revenge on the polished tyrants, who 
had injuriously expelled them from the native sove- 
reignty of the land. 

The court and the people were astonished by the Tardy re- 
strange intelEgence, that a virtuous hero, after so^„*^^°^ 
many favours, and so many services, had renounced ^' ^- ^^ 
his allegiance, and invited the Barbarians to destrcry 
the province intrusted to his command. The friends 
of Boniface, who still believed that his criminal be- 
haviour might be excused by some honourable mo^ 
tive, solicited, during the absence of -^tius, a free 
conference with the Count of Africa ; and Darius^ 
an officer of high distinction, was named for the im- 
portant embassy. In their first interview at Car- 
thi^e, the imaginary provocations were mutually ex- 
plained i the opposite letters of ^tius were produced 
and compared ; and the fraud was easily detected. 
I^addia and Boniface lamented their fatal error ; 
and the count had sufficient magnanimity to confide 
in the forgiveness of his sovereign, or to expose his 
head to her future resentment. His repentance was 
fervent and sincere v but he soon discovered that it 
wa& no longer in his power to re^ore the edifice 
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CHAP, which he had shaken to its foundations. Carthage, 
and the Roman garrisons, returned with their general 



to the allegiance of Valentinian ; but the rest of 
Africa was still distracted with war and faction ; and 
the inexorable king of the Vandals, disdaining all 
terms of accommodation, sternly refused to relinquish 
the possession of his prey. The band of veterans, 
who marched under the standard of Boniface, and 
his hasty levies of provincial troops, were defeated with 
considerable loss : the victorious Barbarians insulted 
the open country ; and Carthage, Cirta, and Hippo 
Regius, were the only cities that appeared to rise 
above the general inundation. 
STw*^*^ The long and narrow tract of the African coast 
was filled with frequent monuments of Roman art 
and magnificence ; and the respective degrees of im-? 
provement might be accurately measured by the disr 
tance from Carthacre and the Mediterranean. A 
simple reflection will impress every thinking mind 
with the clearest idea of fertility and cultivation : 
the country was extremely populous ; the inhabitants 
reserved a liberal subsistence for their own use ; and 
the annual exportation, particularly of wheat, was so 
regular and plentiful, that Africa deserved the name 
of the common granary of Rome and of mankinds 
On a sudden, the seven fruitful provinces, from Tan- 
gier to Tripoli, were overwhelmed by the invasion of 
the Vandals ; whose destructive rage has perhaps 
been exaggerated by popular animosity, religious 
zeal, and extravagant declamation. War, in its 
fairest form, implies a perpetual violation of humanity 
and justice ; and the hostilities of Barbarians are in- 
flamed by the fierce and lawless spirit which inces- 
santly disturbs their peaceful and domestic society. 
The Vandals, where they found resistance, seldom 
gave quarter ; and the deaths of their valiant country- 
men were expiated by the ruin of the cities under 
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whose walls they had fallen. Careless of the di- chap. 

stinctions of age, or sex, or rank, they employed 1 

every species of indignity and torture, to force from 
the captives a discovery of their hidden wealth. The 
stem policy of Genseric justified his frequent ex- 
amples of military execution : he was not always the 
master of his own passions, or of those of his fol- 
lowers ; and the calamities of war were aggravated 
by the licentiousness of the Moors, and the fanaticism 
of the Donatists. Yet I shall not easily be persuaded, 
that it was the common practice of the Vandals to 
extirpate the olives, and other fruit trees, of a country 
where they intended to settle ; nor can I believe that 
it was a usual strat^^em to slaughter great numbers 
of their prisoners before the walls of a besieged city, 
for the sole purpose of infecting the air, and pro- 
ducing a pestilence, of which they themselves must 
have been the first victims. 

The generous mind of Count Boniface was tor- siege of 
turied by the exquisite distress of beholding the ruin, a!ix 430, 
which he had occasioned, and whose rapid progress ^^^^' 
he was unable to check. After the loss of a battle, 
he retired into Hippo Regius ; where he was im- 
mediately besieged by an enemy, who considered him 
as the real bulwark of Africa. The maritime colony 
of Hippo, about two hundred miles westward of 
Carthage, had formerly acquired the distinguishing 
epithet of Regius, from the residence of Numidian 
kings ; and some remains of trade and populousness 
still adhere to the modern city, which is known in 
Europe by the corrupted name of Bona. The military 
labours, and anxious reflections, of Count Boniface, 
were alleviated by the edifying conversation of his 
friend St. Augustin ; till that bishop, the light and Death of 
pillar of the Catholic church, was gently released, in gugun"' 
the third month of the siege, and in the seventy- ^-^^-g^' 
sixth year of his age, from the actual and the im- 

VOL. III. N 
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CHAP, pending calamities of his country. The youth of 
^^^^^' Augustin had been stained by the vices and errors 
which he so ingenuously confesses ; but from the 
moment of his conversion to that of his death, the 
manners of the bishop of Hippo were pure and 
austere : and the most conspicuous of his virtues was 
an ardent zeal against heretics of every denomination, 
the Manichaeans, the Donatists, and the Felagianst, 
against whom he wag€fd a perpetual controversy^ 
When the city, some months after his death, was 
burnt by the Vandals, the library was fortunately 
saved, which contained his voluminous writings^ two 
hundred and thirty-two separate books or treatises on 
theological subjects, besides a complete exposition of 
the psalter and the gospel, and a copious magazine 
of epistles and homilies. 
Defeat and By the skill of Bonifacc, and perhaps by the ig*- 
BonUa^ uoraucc of the Vandals, the siege of Hippo was proi- 
A. D. 431. tracted above fourteen months : the sea was con- 
tinually open ; and when the adjacent country had 
been exhausted by irregular rapine, the besiegers 
themselves were compelled by famine to relinquish 
their enterprise. The importance and danger of 
Africa were deeply felt by the regent of the West. 
Placidia implored the assistance of her eastern ally; 
and the Italian fleet and army were reinforced by 
Aspar, who sailed from Constantinople with a power* 
ful armament. As soon as the force of the two 
empires was united under the command of Boniface, 
he boldly marched against the Vandals ; and the loss 
of a second battle irretrievably decided the fate of 
Africa. He embarked with the precipitation of de* 
spair ; and the people of Hippo were permitted, with 
their families and effects, to occupy the vacant place 
of the soldiers, the greatest part of whom were either 
slain or made prisoners by the Vandals. The count, 
whose fatal credulity had wounded the vitals of the 
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republic, miglit enter the palace of Ravenna with chap. 
some anxiety, which was soon removed by the smiles ^^ 
of Placidla. Boniface accepted with gratitude the 
rank of patrician, and the dignity of master-general 
of the Roman armies ; but he must have blushed at 
the sight of those medals, in which he was represented 
with the name and attributes of victory. The dis- 
covery of his fraud, the displeasure of the empress, 
and the distinguished favour of his rival, exasperated 
the haughty and perfidious soul of Miius. He hastily 
returned from Gaul to Italy, with a retinue, or rather 
with an army, of Barbarian followers ; and such was 
the weakness of the government, that the two generals 
decided their private quanel in a bloody battle. Bo- 
niface was successful ; but he received in the conflict 
a mortal wound from the spear of his adversary, of 
which he expired within a few days, .^tius was His death, 
proclaimed a rebel by the justice of Placidia ; and '^' **■ ^■'^' 
though he attempted to defend some strong fortresses 
erected on his patrimonial estate, the Imperial power 
soon compelled him to retire into Pannonia, to the 
tents of his faithful Huns. The republic was de- 
prived, by their mutual discord, of the service of her 
two most illustrious champions. 

It might naturally be expected, after the retreat pKigreBof 
of Boniface, that the Vandals would achieve, without l^^^^^f*"* 
resistance or delay, the conquest of Africa. Eight ■*■ ^- *^" 
years however elapsed, from the evacuation of Hippo 
to the reduction of Carthage. In the midst of that 
interval, the ambitious Genseric, in the full tide of 
apparent prosperity, negotiated a treaty of peace, by 
which he gave his son Hunneric for a hostage ; and 
consented to leave the Western emperor in the un- 
disturbed possession of the three Mauritanias. This 
moderation, which cannot be imputed to the justice, 
must be ascribed to the policy, of the conqueror. His 
throne was encompassed with domestic enemies j who 
N 2 
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CHAP, accused the baseness of his birth, and assert efl the 
* legitimate claims of his nephews, the sons of Gon- 
deric. Those nephews, indeed, he sacrificed to his 
safety ; and their mother, the widow of the deceased 
king, was precipitated, by his order, into the river 
Ampsaga. But the public discontent burst forth in 
dangerous and frequent conspiracies ; and the war* 
like tyrant is supposed to have shed more Vandal 
blood by the hand of the executioner than in the 
field of battle. The convulsions of Africa, which 
had favoured his attack, opposed the firm establish- 
ment of his power ; and the various seditions of the 
Moors and Germans, the Donatists and Catholics, 
continually disturbed, or threatened, the unsettled 
reign of the conqueror. As he advanced towards 
Carthage, he was forced to withdraw his troops from 
the Western provinces ; the sea-coast was exposed to 
the naval enterprises of the Romans of Spain and 
Italy ; and, in the heart of Numidia, the strong 
inland city of Corta still persisted in obstinate inde- 
pendence*. These difficulties were gradually sub- 
dued by the spirit, the perseverance, and the cruelty 
of Genseric ; who alternately applied the arts of peace 
and war to the establishment of his African kingdom. 
He subscribed a solemn treaty, with the hope of 
deriving some advantage from the term of its con- 
tinuance, and the moment of its violation. The 
vigilance of his enemies was relaxed by the protesta- 
tions of friendship, which concealed his hostile ap- 
proach ; and Carthage was at length surprised by the 
Vandals, five hundred and eighty-five years after the 
destruction of the city and republic ,by the younger 
Scipio. 
They sur- ^ ^cw city had arisen from its ruins, with the 

pnse Car- , * 

thauc, title of a colony ; and though Carthage might yield 
Oct. y. to the royal prerogatives of Constantinople, andper- 

♦ Fossidiu5» in Vit. Augustin, c. 28. apud Ruinart. p. 428. ■ 
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haps to the trade of Alexandria, or the splendour of chap. 
Antioch, she still maintained the second rank in the ^^^^^' 
West ; as the Rome (if we may use the style of con- 
temporaries) of the African world. That wealthy 
and opulent metropolis displayed, in a dependent 
condition, the image of a flourishing republic. Car- 
thage contained the manufactures, the arms, and the 
treasures of the six provinces. A regular subordina- 
tion of civil honours gradually ascended from the 
procurators of the streets and quarters of the city, 
to the tribunal of the supreme magistrate, who, with 
the title of proconsul, represented the state and 
dignity of a consul of ancient Rome. Schools and 
gymnasia were instituted for the education of the 
African youth; and the liberal arts and manners, 
grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy, were publicly 
4;aught in the* Greek and Latin languages. The 
buildings of Carthage were uniform and magnificent : 
a shady grove was planted in the midst of the capital ; 
the new port, a secure and capacious harbour, was 
subservient to the commercial industry of citizens 
and strangers ; and the splendid games of the circus 
^d theatre were exhibited almost in the presence of 
the Barbarians. The reputation of the Carthaginians 
was not equal to that of their country, and the re- 
proach of Punic faith still adhered to their subtle 
and faithless character. The habits of trade, and the 
Abuse of luxury, had corrupted their manners. The 
king of the Vandals severely reformed the vices of a 
voluptuous people ; and the ancient, noble, ingenuous 
freedom of Carthage (these expressions of Victor are 
not without energy), was reduced by Genseric into 
a state of ignominious servitude. After he had per- 
mitted his licentious troops to satiate their rage and 
avarice, he instituted a more regular system of rapine 
and oppression. An edict was promulgated, which 
enjoined all persons, without fraud or delay, to deliver 

N 3 
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CHAP, their gold, silver, jewels, and valuable furniture or 
appareL to the royal officers; and the attempt to 
secrete any part of their patrimony was inexorably 
punished with death and tortiire, as an act of treason 
against the state. The lands of the proconsular pro- 
vince, which formed the immediate district of Car- 
thage, were accurately measured, and divided among 
the Barbarians ; and the conqueror reserved for his 
peculiar domain the fertile territory of Byzacium, 
and the adjacent parts of Numidia and Getulia *. 
African It was natural enoueh that Genseric should hate 

captivca. those whom he had injured : the nobility and se- 
nators of Carthage were exposed to his jealousy and 
resentment; and all those who refused the igno^ 
minious terms, which their honour and religion for- 
bade them to accept, were compelled by the Arian 
tyrant to embrace the condition of perpetual banish- 
ment. Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the East, 
were filled with a crowd of exiles, of fugitives, and 
of ingenuous captives, who solicited the public com- 
passion : and the benevolent epistles of Thepdoret 
still preserve the names and misfortunes of Caslestian 
and Maria t. The Syrian bishop deplores the mis- 
fortunes of Caelestian, who, from the state of a noble 
and opulent senator of Carthage, was reduced, with 
his wife and family, and servants, to beg his bread in 
a foreign country ; but he applauds the resignation 
of the Christian exile, and the philosophic temper, 
which, under the pressure of such calamities, could 
enjoy more real happiness than was the ordinary lot 
of wealth and prosperity. The story of Maria, the 
daughter of the magnificent Eudaemon, is singular 
and interesting. In the sack of Carthage, she was 
purchased from the Vandals by some merchants of 

* Compare Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 5. p. 189, 190 ; and Victor 
Vitensis, de Persecut. VandaL L i. c. 4. 

•f- Ruinart (p. 444—457) has collected from Theodoret, and other Anthora, 
the misfortunes, real and fabulous, of the inhabitants of Carthage. 
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Syria, who afterwards sold her as a slave in their na- chap. 

tive country. A female attendant, transported in 1 

the same ship, and sold in the same family, still con- 
tinued to respect a mistress whom fortune had re- 
duced to the common level of servitude ; and the 
daughter of Eudaemon received from her grateful 
affection the domestic services, which she had once 
required from her obedience. This remarkable be- 
haviour divulged the real condition of Maria, who, 
in the absence of the bishop of Cyrrhus, was redeemed 
from slavery by the generosity of some soldiers of the 
garrison. The liberality of Theodoret provided for 
her decent maintenance ; and she passed ten months 
among the deaconesses of the church ; till she was 
unexpectedly informed, that her father, who had 
escaped from the ruin of Carthage, exercised an ho- 
nourable office in one of the Western provinces. Her 
filial impatience was seconded by the pious bishop : 
Theodoret, in a letter still extant, recommends Maria 
to the bishop of -^gae, a maritime city of Cilicia, 
which was frequented, during the annual fair, by the 
vessels of the West ; most earnestly requesting, that 
his colleague would use the maiden with a tenderness 
suitable to her birth ; and that he would intrust her 
to the care of such faithful merchants, as would 
esteem it a sufficient gain, if they restored a daughter, 
lost beyond all human hope, to the arms of her 
afflicted parent. 



n4 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

The Character, Conquests, and Court ofAttilay King of 
the Huns. — Death of Theodosius tlte Younger — Eleva^ 
tion ofMarcia/n to the Empire of the East. 

xxviTi ^^^ western world was oppressed by the Goths 
' and Vandals, who fled before the Huns ; but the 



T^l,^Ji°'' achievements of the Huns themselves were not ade- 
—433. quate to their power and prosperity, iheir victorious 
hordes had spread from the Volga to the Danube ; 
but the public force was exhausted by the discord of 
independent chieftains ; their valour was idly con- 
sumed in obscure and predatory excursions ; and 
they often degraded their national dignity, by con- 
descending, for the hopes of spoil, to inlist under 
the banners of their fugitive enemies. In the reign 
of Attila, the Huns again became the terror of the 
world ; and I shall now describe the character and 
actions of that formidable Barbarian ; who alternately 
insulted and invaded the East and the West, and 
urged the rapid downfal of the Roman empire. 
2^1^ In the tide of emigration, which impetuously rolled 
in modem from the coufincs of China to those of Germany, the 

Hungary. , "^ ' 

most powerful and populous tribes may commonly be 
found oh the verge of the Roman provinces. The 
accumulated weight was sustained for a while by 
artificial barriers ; and the easy condescension of the 
emperors invited, without satisfying, the insolent de- 
mands of the Barbarians, who had acquired an eager 
appetite for the luxuries of civilized life. The Hun- 
garians, who ambitiously insert the name of Attila 
among their native kings, may affirm with truth, that 
the hordes, which were subject to his uncle Roas, or 
Rugilas, had formed their encampments within the 
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limits of modem Hungary*, in a fertile country, chap. 
which liberally supplied the wants of a nation of ^^^^^^ 
hunters and shepherds. In this advantageous situa* 
tion, Rugilas, and his valiant brothers, who con- 
tinually added to their power and reputation, com- 
manded the alternative of peace or war with the two 
empires. His alliance with the Romans of the West 
was cemented by his personal friendship for the great 
j3Etius ; who was always secure of finding in the Bar- 
barian camp a hospitable reception, and a powerful 
support. At his solicitation, and in the name of 
John the usurper, sixty thousand Huns advanced to 
the confines of Italy ; their march and their retreat 
were alike expensive to the state ; and the grateful 
policy of ^tius abandoned the possession of Pan- 
nonia to his faithful confederates. The Romans of 
the East were not less apprehensive of the arms of 
Rugilas, which threatened the provinces, or even the 
capital. But Theodosius was reduced to the humble 
expedient of stipulating an annual payment of three 
hundred and fifty pounds of gold, and of disguising 
this dishonourable tribute by the title of general, 
which the king of the Huns condescended to accept. 
The public tranquillity was frequently interrupted 
by the fierce impatience of the Barbarians, and the 
perfidious intrigues of the Byzantine court. Four 
dependent nations, alnong whom we may distinguish 
the Bavarians, disclaimed the sovereignty of the 
Huns; and their revolt was encouraged and pro- 
tected by a Roman alliance ; till the just claims, and 
formidable power, of Rugilas, were eflFectually urged 

* Hungary has been successively occupied by three Scythian colonies. 1. The 
Huns of Atbla; 2. The Abares, m the sixth century; and; 3. The Turks of 
Miliars, A. D. 889 ; the immediate and genuine ancestors of the modem Hun- 
tttoiansy whose connexion with the two former is extremely faint and remote. 
The Prodromus and Notitia of Matthew Belius appear to contain a rich fund 
of information concerning ancient and modern Hungary. I have seen the extracts 
in Bibliotheque Andenne et Moderne, torn. xxiL p. 1—51, and Bibliotheque 
Raisonne, torn. xvi. p. I27t-17$« 
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CHAP, by the voice of Eslaw his ambassador. Peace was 
^^^^^^' the unanimous wish of the senate : their decree was 
ratified by the emperor ; and two ambassadors were 
named, Flinthas, a general of Scythian extraction, 
but of consular rank ; and the qusestor Epigenes, a 
wise and experienced statesman, who was recom- 
mended to that office by his ambitious colleague. 
iR^ot The death of Rugilas suspended the progress of 
A.D. 433 the treaty. His two nephews, Attila and Bleda, who 
*^^' succeeded to the throne of their uncle, consented to 
a personal interview with the ambassadors of Con- 
stantinople ; but as they proudly refused to dis- 
mount, the business was transacted on horseback, in 
a spacious plain in the city of Margus, in the Upper 
Maesia. The kings of the Huns assumed the solid 
benefits, as well as the vain honours, of the negotia- 
tion. They dictated the conditions of peace, and each 
condition was an insult on the majesty of the empire. 
Besides the freedom of a safe and plentiful market on 
the banks of the Danube, they required that the 
annual contribution should be augmented from three 
hundred and fifty to seven hundred pounds of gold ; 
that a fine, or ransom, of eight pieces of gold, should 
be paid for every Roman captive, who had escaped 
from his Barbarian master ; that the emperor should 
renounce all treaties and engagements with the 
enemies of the Huns; and that all the fugitives, 
who had taken refuge in the court, or provinces, of 
Theodosius, should be delivered to the justice of their 
offended sovereign. This justice was rigorously in- 
flicted on some unfortunate youths of a royal race. 
They were crucified on the territories of the empire, 
by the command of Attila : and, as soon as the king 
of the Huns had impressed the. Romans with the 
terror of his name, he indulged them in a short and 
.arbitrary respite, whilst he subdued the rebellious or 
independent nations of Scythia and Germany. 
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Attila, tke son of Mundzuk, deduced his noble, chap. 
perhaps his regal, descent from the ancient Huns, ^^^'^^' 
who bad formerly contended with the monarchs of hib figure 
China. His features, according to the observation '^ut. 
of a Gothic historian, bore the stamp of his national 
origin ; and the portrait of Attik exhibits the ge- 
nuine deformity of a modern Calmuck ; a large head, 
a swarthy complexion, small deep-seated eyes, a flat 
nose, a few hairs in the place of a beard, broad 
shoulders, and a short square body, of nervous 
strength, though of a disproportioned form. The 
haughty step and demeanour of the king of the 
Huns expressed the consciousness of his superiority 
above the rest of mankind ; and he had a custom of 
fiercely rolling his eyes, as if lie wished to enjoy the 
terror which he inspired. Yet this savage hero was 
not inaccessible to pity : his suppliant enemies might 
confide in the assurance of peace or pardon ; and 
Attila was considered by his subjects as a just and 
indulgent master. He delighted in war j but, after 
he had ascended the throne in a mature age, his head, 
rather than his hand, achieved the conquest of the 
North ; and the fame of an adventurous soldier was 
usefully exchanged for that of a prudent and suc- 
cessful general. The effects of personal valour are 
so inconsiderable, except in poetry or romance, that 
vietoiy, even among Barbarians, must depend on the 
degree of skill with which the passions of the mul- 
titude are combined and guided for the service of a 
single man. The Scythian conquerors, Attila and 
Zingis, surpassed their rude countrymen in art, ra- 
ther than in courage ; and it may be observed, that 
the monarchies, both of the Huns and of the Moguls, 
were erected by their founders on the basis of po- 
pular superstition. The religious arts of Attila were 
not less skilfully adapted to the character of bis age 
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CHAP, and country. It was natural enough that the Scy- 
' thians should adore, with peculiar devotion, the god 



of war ; but as they were incapable of forming either 
an abstract idea, or a corporeal representation, they 
worshipped their tutelar deity under the symbol of 
Hedis- an iron cimeter. One of the shepherds of the 
sword of Huns perceived, that a heifer, who was grazing, had 
*"* wounded herself in the foot, and curiously followed 
the track of the blood, till he discovered, among the 
Jong grass, the point of an ancient sword ; which he 
dug out of the ground, and presented to Attila. 
That magnanimous, or rather that artful, prince ac- 
-cepted, with pious gratitude, this celestial favour; 
and, as the rightful possessor of the sword qf MarSy 
asserted his divine and indefeasible claim to the do-^ 
minion of the earth. If the rites of Scythia were 
practised on this solemn occasion, a lofty altar, or 
rather pile of faggots, three hundred yards in length 
and in breadth, was raised in a spacious plain ; and 
the sword of Mars was placed erect on the summit of 
;this rustic altar, which was annually consecrated by 
the blood x)f sheep, horses, and of the hundredth 
captive. Whether human sacrifices formed any part 
x)f the worship of Attila, or whether he propitiated 
the god of war with the victims which he continually 
oflFered in the field of battle, the favourite of Mars 
soon acquired a sacred character, which rendered his 
conquests more easy, and more permanent ; and the 
Barbarian princes confessed, in the language of devo- 
tion or flattery, that they could not presume to gaze, 
with a steady eye, on the divine majesty of the king 
of the Huns. His brother Bleda, who reigned over 
fx considerable part of the nation, was compelled to 
-resign his sceptre, and his life. Yet even this cruel 
act was attributed to a supernatural impulse ; and 
;the vigour with which Attila wielded the sword of 
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Mars convinced the world that it had been reserved chap. 

XXVIII 

alone for his invincible arm*. But the extent of 1 



his empire affords the only remaining evidence of 
the number, and importance, of his victories ; and 
the Scythian monarch, however ignorant of the value 
of science and philosophy, might, perhaps, lament^ 
that his illiterate subjects were destitute of the art 
which could perpetuate the memory of his exploits. 

If a line of separation were drawn between the and acquires 
civilized and the savage climates of the globe j be-o/sCT^ia 
tween the inhabitants of cities, who cultivated the^^^" 
earth, and the hunters and shepherds, who dwelt in 
tents ; Attila might aspire to the title of supreme 
and sple monarch of the Barbarians* He alone,^^ 
among the conquerors of ancient and modem times, 
united the two mighty kingdoms of Germany and 
Scythia ; and those vague appellations, when they 
are applied to his reign, may be understood with an 
ample latitude. Thuringia, which stretched beyond 
its actual limits as far as the Danube, was in the 
number of his provinces : he interposed, with the 
weight of a powerful neighbour, in the domestic af- 
fairs of the Franks ; and one of his lieutenants chas* 
tised, and almost exterminated, the Burgundians of 
the Rhine. He subdued the islands of the ocean, the 
kingdoms of Scandinavia, encompassed and divided 
by the waters of the Baltic ; and the Huns might 
derive a tribute of furs from that northern region, 
which has been protected from all other conquerors 
by the severity of the climate, and the courage of the 
natives. Towards the East, it is difficult to circum- 
scribe the dominion of Attila over the Scythian 
deserts ; yet we may be assured that he reigned on 
the banks of the Volga ; that the king of the Huns 

* The count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de TEurope, torn, vii p. 428, 429) 
attempts to clear AttUa from the murder of his brother ; and is ahnost inclined 
to. reject the concurrent testimony, of JomandeS) and the contemporary Chronicles^ 
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CHAP, was dreaded, not only as a warrior, but as a magician ; 
,____ that he insulted and vanquished the Khan of the 



formidable Geougen ; and that he sent ambassadors 
to negotiate an equal alliance with the empire of 
China. In the proud review of the nations who ac- 
kpowledged the sovereignty of Attila, and who never 
entertained, during his life-time, the thought of a 
revolt, the Gepidae and the Ostrogoths were distin- 
guished by their numbers, their bravery, and the per- 
sonal merit of their chiefs. The renowned Ardaric, 
king of the Gepidae, was the faithful and sagacious 
counsellor of the monarch, who esteemed his intrepid 
genius, whilst he loved the mild and discreet virtues 
of the noble Walamir, king of the Ostrogoths. The 
crowd of vulgar kings, the leaders of so many mar- 
tial tribes, who served under the standard of Attila, 
were ranged in the submissive order of guards and 
domestics, round the person of their master. They 
watched his nod ; they trembled at his frown ; and 
at the first signal of his will, they executed, without 
murmur or hesitation, his stem and absolute com- 
mands. In time of peace, the dependent princes, 
with their national troops, attended the royal camp 
in regular succession j but when Attila collected his 
' military force, he was able to bring into the field an 
army of five, or, according to another account, of 
seven hundred thousand Barbarians. 
The Huns The ambassadors of the Huns might awaken the 
P(M8ia, attention of Theodosius, by reminding him, that 
1^^430 ^jjgy YfQYQ lus neighbours both in Europe and Asia ; 

since they touched the Danube on one hand, and 
reached, with the other, as far as the Tanais. In 
the reign of his father Arcadius, a band of adven- 
turous Huns had ravaged the provinces of the East; 
from whence they brought away rich spoils and in- 
numerable captives. They advanced, by a secret 
path, along the shores of the Caspian sea ; traversed 
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the snowy mountain of Armenia; passed the Tigris, chap. 
the Euphrates, and the Halys ; recruited their weary ' 
cavalry with the generous breed of Cappadocian 
horses j occupied the hilly country of Cilieia, and 
disturbed the festal songs, and dances, of the citizens 
of Antioch. Egypt trembled at their approach ; and 
the monks and pilgrims of the Holy Land prepared 
to escape their fury by a speedy embarkation. The 
memory of this invasion was still recent in the minds 
of the Orientals. The subjects of Attila might exe- 
cute, with superior forces, the design which these 
adventurers had so boldly attempted ; and it soon 
became the subject of anxious conjecture, whether 
the tempest would fall on the dominions of Rome, 
or of Persia. Some of the great vassals of the king 
of the Huns, who were themselves in the rank of 
powerful princes, had been sent to ratify an alliance 
and society of arms with the emperor, or rather with 
the general, of the West. They related, during 
their residence at Rome, the circumstances of an ex- 
pedition, which they had lately made into the East. 
Aflcr passing a desert and a morass, supposed by 
the Romans to be the lake Moeotis, they penetrated 
through the mountains, and arrived, at the end of - 
fifteen days march, on the confines of Media ; where 
they advanced as far as the unknown cities of Basic 
and Cursic. They encountered the Persian army in 
the plains of Media j and the air, according to their 
own expression, was darkened by a cloud of arrows. 
But the Huns were obliged to retire before the 
numbers of the enemy. Their laborious retreat was 
etfected by a different road ; they lost the greatest 
part of their booty j and at length returned to the 
royal camp, with some knowledge of the country, 
and an impatient desire of revenge. In the free 
conversation of the Imperial ambassadors, who dis- 
cussed, at the court of Attila, the character and 
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CHAP, designs of their formidable enemy, the ministers of 
^^^^"' Constantinople expressed their hope, that his strength 
might be diverted and employed in a long and doubt- 
ful contest with the princes of the house of Sassan. 
The more sagacious Italians admonished their Eastern 
brethren of the folly and danger of such a hope, and 
convinced them, that the Medes and Persians were 
incapable of resisting the arms of the Huns ; and 
that the easy and important acquisition would exalt 
the pride, as well as power, of the conqueror. In- 
stead of contenting himself with a moderate con- 
tribution, and a militaiy title, which equalled him 
only to the generals of Theodosius, Attila would pro- 
ceed to impose a disgraceful and intolerable yoke on 
the necks of the prostrate and captive Romans, who 
would then be encompassed, on all sides, by the em- 
pire of the Huns*. 
They at- While the powers of Europe and Asia were so- 

tad( the ^ • ^ 

Eastern licitous to avert the impending danger, the alliance 
^^^441, ^f Attila inaintained the Vandals in the possession 
*^- 5 of Africa. An enterprise had been concerted be- 
tween the courts of Ravenna and Constantinople, for 
the recovery of that valuable province j and the ports 
of Sicily were already filled with the military and 
naval forces of Theodosius. But the subtle Genseric, 
who spread his negotiations round the world, pre- 
vented their designs, by exciting the king of the 
Huns to invade the Eastern empire ; and a trifling 
incident soon became the motive, or pretence, of a 
destructive war. Under the faith of the treaty of 
Margus, a free market was held on the northern side 
of the Danube, which was protected by a Roman for- 
tress, sumamed Constantia. A troop of Barbarians 
violated the commercial security, killed or dispersed 
the unsuspecting traders, and levelled the fortress 
with the ground. The Huns justified this outrage 

* See the original conversation in Priscus, p. 64, 65. 
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^ an act of reprisal ; alleged that the bishop of Mar^ chap. 
gus had entered their territories to discover and steal ^^^^^^' 
a secret treasure of their kings; and sternly demanded 
the guilty prelate, the sacrilegious spoil, and the fu- 
gitive subjects, who had escaped from the justice of 
Attila. The refusal of the Byzantine court yvas the 
signal of war ; and the Maesians at first applauded 
the generous firmness of their sovereign. But they 
were soon intimidated by the destruction of Viminia- 
cum and the adjacent towns; and the people was 
persuaded to adopt the convenient maxim, that a 
private citizen, however innocent or respectable, may 
be justly sacrificed to the safety of his country. The 
bishop of Margus, who did not possess the spirit of a 
martyr, resolved to prevent the designs which he 
suspected. He boldly treated with the princes of the 
Huns ; secured, by solemn oaths, his pardon and re- 
ward ; posted a numerous detachment of Barbarians, 
in silent ambush, on the banks of the Danube ; and, 
at the appointed hour, opened, with his own hand, the 
gates of his episcopal city. This advantage, which 
had been obtained by treachery, served as a prelude 
to more honourable and decisive victories. The Illy- 
rian frontier was covered by a line of castles and 
fortresses ; and though the greatest part of them con- 
sisted only of a single tower, with a small garrison, 
they were commonly sufficient to repel, or to inter- 
cept, the inroads of an enemy, who was ignorant of 
the arti and impatient of the delay, of a regular siege. 
But these slight obstacles were instantly swept away 
by the inundation of the Huns. They destroyed, 
with fire and sword, the populous cities of Sirmium 
and Singidunum, of Ratiaria and Marcianapolis, of 
Naissus and Sardica ; where every circumstance, in 
the discipline of the people, and the construction of 
the buildings, had been gradually adapted to the sole 

VOL. III. o 
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CHAP, purpose of defence. The whole breadth of Europe, 
xxviiL ^ j|. extends above five hundred miles from the 
and ravage Euxiue to the Hadriatic, was at once invaded, and 
folJ^OT- occupied, and desolated, by the myriads of Barbarians 
stantinopie. ^hom Attila led into the field. The public danger 
and distress could not, however, provoke Theodosius 
to interrupt his amusements, or to appear in person 
at the head of the Roman legions. But the troops, 
which had been sent against Genseric, were hastily 
recalled from Sicily; the garrisons, on the side o£ 
Persia, were exhausted; and a military force was 
collected in Europe, formidable by their arms and 
numbers, if the generals had understood the science 
of command, and their soldiers the duty of obedience. 
The armies of the Eastern empire were vanquished in 
three successive engagements ; and the progress of 
Attila may be traced by the fields of battle. The 
two former, on the banks of the Utus, and under the 
walls of Marcianapolis, were fought in the extensive 
plains between the Danube and Mount Hasmus. As 
the Romans were pressed by a victorious enemy, they 
gradually, and unskilfully, retired towards the Cher- 
sonesus of Thrace ; and that narrow peninsula, the 
last extremity of the land, was marked by their third, 
and irreparable, defeat. By the destruction of this 
army, Attila acquired the indisputable possession of 
the field. From the Hellespont to Thermopylae, 
and the suburbs of Constantinople, he ravaged, with-» 
out resistance, and without mercy, the provinces of 
Thrace and Macedonia. Heraclea and Hadrianople 
might, perhaps, escape this dreadful irruption of the 
Huns ; but the words, the most expressive of total 
extirpation and erasure, are applied to the calamities 
which they inflicted on seventy cities of the Eastern 
empire. Theodosius, his court, and the unwarlike 
people, were protected by the walls of Constantinople; 
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but those walls had been shaken by a recent earth- chap, 
quake, and the fall of fifty-eight towers had opened a ^^^^^' 
large and tremendous breach. The damage indeed 
was speedily repaired; but this accident was ag- 
gravated by a superstitious fear, that Heaven itself 
had delivered the Imperial city to the shepherds of 
Scythia, who were strangers to the laws, the language, 
and the religion, of the Romans. 

In all their invasions of the civilized empires of the The Scy- 
South, the Scythian shepherds have been uniformly Tarti** 
actuated by a savage and destructive spirit. The laws ^*'** 
of war, that restrain the exercise of national rapine 
and murder, are founded on two principles of sub- 
stantial interest ; the knowledge of the permanent 
benefits which may be obtained by a moderate use of 
conquest ; and a just apprehension, lest the desola- 
tion which we inflict on the enemy's country may be 
retaliated on our own. But these considerations of 
hope and fear are almost unknown in the pastoral 
state of nations. The Huns of Attila may, without 
injustice, be compared to the Moguls and Tartars, 
before their primitive manners were changed by 
religion and luxury ; and the evidence of Oriental 
history may reflect some light on the short and im- 
perfect annals of Rome. After the Moguls had sub- 
dued the northern provinces of China, it was seriously 
proposed, not in the hour of victory and passion, but 
in calm deliberate council, to exterminate all the in- 
habitants of that populous country, that the vacant 
land might be converted to the pasture of cattle. The 
firmness of a Chinese mandarin, who insinuated some 
principles of rational policy into the mind of Zingis, 
diverted him from the execution of this horrid design. 
But in the cities of Asia, which yielded to the Moguls, 
the inhuman abuse of the rights of war was exercised, 
with a regular form of discipline, which may, with 
equal reason, though not with equal authority, be 

o 2 
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CHAP, imputed to the victorious Huns. The inhabitants; 
?^^^^^^' who had submitted to their discretion, were ordered 
to evacuate their houses, and to assemble in some 
plain adjacent to the city ; where a division was made 
of the vanquished into three parts. The first class 
consisted of the soldiers of the garrison, and of the 
young men capable of bearing arms ; and their fate 
was instantly decided : they were either inlisted 
among the Moguls, or they were massacred on the 
spot by the troops, who, with pointed spears and 
bended bows, had formed a circle round the captive 
multitude. The second class, composed of the young 
and beautiful women, of the artificers of every rank 
and profession, and of the more wealthy or honourable 
(citizens, from whom a private ransom might be ex- 
pected, was distributed in equal or proportionable 
lots. The remainder, whose life or death was alike 
useless to the conquerors, were permitted to return 
to the city; which, in the meanwhile, had been 
stripped of its valuable furniture ; and a tax was 
imposed on those wretched inhabitants for the in- 
dulgence of breathing their native air. Such was the 
behaviour of the Mbguls, when they were not con- 
scious of any extraordinary rigour*. But the most 
casual provocation, the slightest motivej of caprice or 
tjonvenience, often provoked them to involve a whole 
people in an indiscriminate massacre : and the ruin 
of some flourishing cities was executed with such un- 
relenting perseverance, that, according to their own 
expression, horses might run, without stumbling, over 
the ground where they had once stood. The three 
great capitals of Khorasan, Maru, Neisabour, and 
Herat, were destroyed by the armies of Zingis ; and 
the exact account, which was taken of the slain, 

* Particular instances would be endless ; but the curious reader may consult 
the life of Gengiscan, by Petit de la Croix, the Histoire des Mongous, «nd the 
fifteenth hoak ot the History of the Huns. 
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^amounted to four millions three hundred and forty- chap. 
seven thousand persons. Timur, or Tamerlane, was "^^^^^^^ 
educated in a less barbarous age, and in the profession 
of the Mahometan religion.: yet, if Attila equalled 
the hostile ravages of Tamerlane, either the Tartar 
or the Hun might deserve the epithet qf the Scourge 
OF God. 

It may be affirmed^ with bolder assurance, that the state of 
Huns depopulated the provinces of the empire, by ®^p**^^ 
the number of Roman subjects whom they led away 
into captivity. In the hands of a wise legislator, 
such an industrious colony might have contributed 
to diffuse, through the deserts of Scythia, the rudi- 
ments of the useful and ornamental arts j but these 
captives, who had been taken in war, were acci* 
dentally dispersed among the hordes that obeyed the 
empire of Attila. The estimate of their respective 
value was formed by the simple judgment of uur 
enlightened and unprejudiced Barbarians. Yet they 
respected the ministers of every religion ; and the 
active zeal of the Christian missionaries, without ap* 
prpaching the person, or the palace, of the monarch, 
successfully laboured in the propagation of the gospel. 
The pastoral tribes, who were ignorant of the di-r 
stinction of landed property, must have disregarded 
the use as well as the abuse of civil jurisprudence ; 
and the skill of an eloquent lawyer could excite only 
their contempt, or their abhorrence. The perpetual 
intercourse of the Huns and the Goths had com- 
municated the familiar knowledge of the two national 
dialects j and the Barbarians were ambitious of con- 
versing in Latin, the military idiom, even of the 
Eastern empire. But they disdained the language, 
and the sciences, of the Greeks ; and the vain sophist, 
or grave philosopher, who had enjoyed the flattering 
applause of the schools, was mortified to find, that his 
robust servant was a captive of more value and im- 

o3 
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CHAP, portance than himself. The mechanic arts were en- 
' couraged and esteemed, as they tended to satisfy the 
wants of the Huns. An architect, in the service of 
Onegesius, one of the favourites of Attila, was em- 
ployed to construct a bath ; but this work was a rare 
example of private luxury ; and the trades of the 
smith, the carpenter, the armourer, were much more 
adapted to supply a wapdering people with the useful 
instruments of peace and war. But the merit of the 
physician was received with universal favour and re- 
spect ; the Barbarians, who despised death, might be 
apprehensive of disease ; and the haughty conqueror 
trembled in the presence of a captive, to whom he 
ascribed, perhaps, an imaginary power, of prolonging, 
or preserving, his life*. The Huns might be pro- 
voked to insult the misery of their slaves, over whom 
they exercised a despotic command ; but their man- 
ners were not susceptible of a refined system of op- 
pression ; and the eflfbrts of courage and diligence 
were often recompensed by the gift of freedom. The 
historian Prisons, whose embassy is a source of curious 
instruction, was accosted, in the camp of Attila, by a 
stranger, who saluted him in the Greek language, 
but whose dress and figure displayed the appearance 
of a wealthy Scythian. In the siege of Viminiacum, 
he had lost, according to his own account, his fortune 
and liberty : he became the slave of Onegesius j but 
his faithful services, against the Romans and the 
Acatzires, had gradually raised him to the rank of 
the native Huns ; to whom he was attached by the 
domestic pledges of a new wife and several children. 
The spoils of war had restored and improved his 
private property; he was admitted to the table of his 
former lord ; and the apostate Greek blessed the hour 

* Philip de Comines, in his admirable picture of the last moments of Lewis XI. 
(Memoires, 1. vi. c. 12), represents the insolence of his physician, idio, in five 
months, extorted 54,000 crowns, and a xidi bishopric, from the stem avaridoos 
tyrant. 
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of his captivity, since it had been the introduction chap. 
to a happy and independent state ; which he held ^^^"^' 
by the honourable tenure of military service. This 
reflection naturally produced a dispute on the ad- 
vantages, and defects, of the Roman government, 
vrhich was severely arraigned by the apostate, and 
defended by Priscus in a prolix and feeble declama- 
tion. The freedman of Onegesius exposed, in true 
and lively colours, the vices of a declining empire, of 
which he had so long been the victim ; the cruel ab- 
surdity of the Roman princes, unable to protect their 
subjects against the public enemy, unwilling to trust 
them with arms for their own defence ; the intolerable 
weight of taxes, rendered still more oppressive by 
the intricate or arbitrary modes of collection ; the 
obscurity of numerous and contradictory laws ; the 
tedious and expensive forms of judicial proceedings; 
the partial administration of justice ; and the uni- 
versal corruption, which increased the influence of 
the rich, and aggravated the misfortunes of the poor. 
A sentiment of patriotic sympathy was at length re- 
vived in the breast of the fortunate exile ; and he la- 
mented, with a flood of tears, the guilt or weakness 
of those magistrates, who had perverted the wisest 
and most salutary institutions. 

. The timid, or selfish, policy of the Western Ro- Treaty of 
mans had abandoned the Eastern empire to the Huns. JJ^S^tii* 
The loss of armies, and the want of discipline, or vir- tp^ '''^ 
tue, were not supplied by the personal character of em^e, 
the monarch. Theodosius might still affect the style, 
as well as the title, of Invincible Augustus; but he 
was reduced to solicit the clemency of Attila, who 
imperiously dictated these harsh and humiliating con- 
ditions of peace. I. The emperor of the East re- 
signed, by an express or tacit convention, an extensive 
and important territory, which stretched along the 
southern banks of the Danube, from Singidunum or 
o 4 
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CHAP. Belgrade, as far as Novae, in the diocese of Thrace. 
' The breadth was defined by the vague computation 
of fifteen days* journey; but, from the proposal of 
Attila to remove the situation of the national market, 
it soon appeared, that he comprehended the ruined 
city of Naissus within the limits of his dominions. 
II. The king of the Huns required and obtained^ 
that his tribute or subsidy should be augmented from 
seven hundred pounds of gold to the annual sum of 
two thousand one hundred ; and he stipulated the 
immediate payment of six thousand pounds of gold 
to defray the expenses, or to expiate the guilt, of the 
war. One might imagine, that such a demand, which 
scarcely equalled the measure of private wealth, would 
have been readily discharged hj the opulent empire 
of the East ; and the public distress affords a remark^ 
able proof of the impoverished, or at least of the dis- 
orderly, state of the finances. A large proportion of 
the taxes, extorted from the people, was detained and 
intercepted in their passage, through the foulest chan- 
nels, to the treasury of Constantinople. The revenue 
was dissipated by Theodosius, and his favourites, in 
wasteful and profuse luxury. The immediate supplies 
had been exhausted by the unforeseen necessity of 
military preparations. A personal contribution, ri- 
gorously, but capriciously, imposed on the members 
of the senatorian order, was the only expedient that 
could disarm, without loss of time, the impatient 
avarice of Attila : and the poverty of the nobles com- 
pelled them to adopt the scandalous resource of ex*, 
posing to public auction the jewels of their wives, and 
the hereditary ornaments of their palaces*. III. The 
. king of the Huns appears to have established, as ^ 

* According to the description, or rather invective of Chrysostom, an auction 
of Byzantine luxury must have been very productive. Every wealthy house pos- 
sessed a semicirculiur table of massy silver, such as two men could scarcely lift, a 
vase of solid gold of the weight of forty pounds, cups, dishes of the same 
metal, &e. 
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principle of national jurisprudence, that he could i 
never lose the property, which he had once acquired, _ 
in the persons who had yielded either a voluntary, or 
reluctant, submission to his authority. From this 
principle he concluded, and the conclusions of Attiia 
were irrevocable laws, that the Huns, who had been 
taken prisoners in war, should be released without 
delay, and -without ransom ; that every Roman cap- 
tive, who had presumed to escape, should purchase 
his right to freedom at the price of twelve pieces of 
gold ; and that all the Barbarians, who had deserted 
the standard of Attiia, should be restored, without 
any promise, or stipulation, of pardon. In the exe- 
cution of this cruel and ignominious treaty, the Im- 
perial officers were forced to massacre several loyal 
and noble deserters, who refused to devote themselves 
to certain death ; and the Romans forfeited all reason- 
able claims to the friendship of any Scythian people, 
by this public confession, that they were destitute 
either of faith, or power, to protect the suppliants, 
who had embraced the throne of Theodosius. 

The firmness of a single town, so obscure, that, Sj 
except on this occasion, it has never been mentioned ^ 
by any historian or geographer, exposed the disgrace 
of the emperor and empire. Azimus, or Azimuntium, 
a small city of Thrace on the Illyrian borders, had 
been distinguished by the martial spirit of its youth, 
the skill and reputation of the leaders whom they had 
chosen, and their daring exploits against the in- 
numerable host of the Barbarians. Instead of tamely 
expecting their approach, the Azimuntines attacked, 
in frequent and successful sallies, the troops of the 
Huns, who gradually declined the dangerous neigh- 
bourhood ; rescued from their hands the spoil and 
the captives, and recruited their domestic force by 
the voluntai-y association of fugitives and deserters. 
After the conclusion of the treaty, Attiia still me- 
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CHAP, naced the' empire with implacable war, unless the 
^^^^^^* Azimuntines were persuaded, or compelled, to comply 
with the conditions which their sovereign had ac- 
cepted. The ministers of Theodosius confessed with 
shame, and with truth, that they no longer possessed 
any authority over a society of men, who so bravely 
asserted their natural independence; and the king 
of the Huns condescended to negotiate an equal ex- 
change with the citizens of Azimus. They demanded 
the restitution of some shepherds, who, with their 
cattle, had been accidentally surprised. A strict, 
though fruitless, inquiry was allowed : but the Huns 
were obliged to swear, that they did not detain any 
prisoners belonging to the city, before they could 
recover two surviving countrymen, whom the Azi- 
muntines had reserved as pledges for the safety of 
their lost companions. Attila, on his side, was 
satisfied, and deceived, by their solemn asseveration, 
that the rest of the captives had been put to the 
sword ; and that it was their constant practice im- 
mediately to dismiss the Romans and the deserters, 
who had obtained the security of the public faith. 
This prudent and officious dissimulation may be con- 
demned, or excused, by the casuists : but every sol- 
dier, every statesman, must acknowledge, that, if 
the race of the Azimuntines had been encouraged 
and multiplied, the Barbarians would have ceased to 
trample on the majesty of the empire. 
fro"^*i^a ^* would have been strange, indeed, if Theodosius 
to Con- had purchased, by the loss of honour, a secure and 
stantmop e. ^^jj^ tranquillity ; or if his tameness had not invited 
the repetition of injuries. The Byzantine court was 
insulted by five or six successive embassies * ; and the 
ministers of Attila were uniformly instructed to press 

* Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Giandeur, &c. c. xix.) has delineated, 
with a bold and easy pencil, some of the most striking circumstances of the pride 
of Attila, and the disgrace of the Romans. He deserves the praise of having read 
the Fragments of Priscus, which have been too much disroguded. 
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the tardy or imperfect execution of the last treaty ; ■ 
to produce the names of fugitives and deserters, who _ 
were still protected by the empire j and to declare, 
■with seeming moderation, that unless their sovereign 
obtained complete and immediate satisfaction, it would 
be impossible for him, were it even his wish, to check 
the resentment of his warUke tribes. Besides the 
motives of pride and interest, which might prompt 
the king of the Huns to continue this train of ne- 
gotiation, he was influenced by the less honourable 
Tiew of enriching his favourites at the expense of his 
enemies. The Imperial treasuiy was exhausted, to 
-procure the friendly offices of the ambassadors, and 
their principal attendants, whose favourable report 
might conduce to the maintenance of peace. The 
Barbarian monarch was flattered by the liberal re- 
ception of his ministers; he computed with pleasure 
the value and splendour of their gifts, rigorously 
exacted the performance of eveiy promise, which 
would contribute to their private emolument, and 
treated as an important business of state the mar- 
riage of his secretary Constantius. That Gallic ad- 
venturer, who was recommended by jEtius to the 
king of the Huns, had engaged his service to the 
ministers of Constantinople, for the stipulated reward 
of a wealthy and noble wife ; and the daughter of 
count Saturninus was chosen to discharge the obliga- 
tions of her country. The reluctance of the victim, 
some domestic troubles, and the unjust confiscation 
of her fortune, cooled the ardour of her interested 
lover J but he still demanded, in the name of Attila, 
an equivalent alliance j and, after many ambiguous 
delays and excuses, the Byzantine court was com- 
pelled to sacriiice to this insolent stranger the widow 
of Armatius, whose birth, opulence, and beauty, 
placed her in the most illustrious rank of the Roman 
matrons. For these importunate and oppressive em- 
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CHAP, bassies, Attila claimed a suitable return : he weighed, 
XXVIII. ^j|.jj suspicious pride, the character and station of the 



Imperial envoys; but he condescended to promise, 
that he would advance as far as Sardica, to receive 
any ministers who had been invested with the con- 
sular dignity. The council of Theodosius eluded 
this proposal, by representing the desolate and ruined 
condition of Sardica ; and even ventured to insinuate, 
that every officer of the army or household was 
qualified to treat with the most powerful princes of 
Scythia. Maximin, a respectable courtier, whose 
abilities had been long exercised in civil and military 
employments, accepted with reluctance the trouble- 
some, and, perhaps, dangerous commission, of re- 
conciling the angry spirit of the king of the Huns. 
His friend, the historian Priscus *, embraced the 
opportunity of observing' the Barbarian hero in the 
peaceful and domestic scenes of life : but the secret 
of the embassy, a fatal and guilty secret, was intrusted 
only to the interpreter Vigilius. The two last am- 
bassadors of the Huns, Orestes, a noble subject of the 
Pannonian province, and Edecon, a valiant chieftain 
of the tribe of the Scyrri, returned at the same time 
from Constantinople to the royal camp. Theif ob- 
scure names were afterwards illustrated by the ex- 
traordinary fortune and the contrast of their sons ; 
the two servants of Attila became the fathers of the 
last Roman emperor of the West, and of the first 
Barbarian king of Italy. 
The em- The ambassadors, who were followed by a numerous 
Maximin train of men and horses, made their first halt at Sarr 
A.n!u8, d^^^' ^* *^^ distance of three hundred and fifty miles^ 
or thirteen days' journey from Constantinople. As 
the remains of Sardica were still included within the 

* Priscus was a native of Panium in Thrace, and deserved, by his eloquence, 
an honourable place among the sophists of the age. His Byzantine history, 
which related to his own times, was comprised in seven books. See Fabridus, 
Bibllot. Grsc. torn. vi. p. 235| 236. 
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limits of the empire, it was incum:bent on the Ro- chap. 
mans to exercise the duties of hospitality. They ^^^^^^' 
provided, with the assistance of the provincials, a suf- 
ficient number of sheep and oxen ; and invited the 
Huns to a splendid, or, at least, a plentiful, supper. 
But the harmony of the entertainment was soon 
disturbed by mutual prejudice and indiscretion. The 
greatness of the emperor and the empire was warmly 
maintained by their ministers ; the Huns, with equal 
ardour, asserted the superiority of their victorious 
monarch : the dispute was inflamed by the rash and 
unseasonable flattery of Vigilius, who passionately 
rejected the comparison of a mere mortal with the 
divine Theodosius; and it was with extreme dif- 
£culty that Maximin and Priscus were able to divert 
the conversation, or to soothe the angry minds, of 
the Barbarians. When they rose from table, the 
Imperial ambassador presented Edecon and Orestes 
with rich gifts of silk robes and Indian pearls, which 
they thankfully accepted. Yet Orestes could not 
forbear insinuating, that he had not always been 
treated with such respect and liberality: and the 
offensive distinction which was implied, between his 
civil office and the hereditary rank of his colleague, 
seems to have made Edecon a doubtful friend, and 
Orestes an irreconcilable enemy. After this en- 
tertainment, they travelled about one hundred miles 
from Sardica to Naissus. That flourishing city, which 
had given birth to the great Constantine, was levelled 
with the ground : the inhabitants were destroyed or 
dispersed ; and the appearance of soine sick persons, 
who were still permitted to exist among the ruins of 
the churches, served only to increase the horror of 
the prospect* The surface of the country was co- 
vered with the bones of the slain ; and the ambassa- 
dors, who directed their course to the north-west, 
iwere obliged to pass the hills of mpdern Servia, before 
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CHAP, they descended into the flat and marshy grounds, 
which are terminated by the Danube. The Huns 
were masters of the great river : their navigation was 
performed in large canoes, hollowed out of the trunk 
of a single tree ; the ministers of Theodosius were 
safely landed on the opposite bank ; and their Bar^- 
barian associates immediately hastened to the camp of 
Attila, which was equally prepared for the amuse- 
ments of hunting, or of war. No sooner had Maxi- 
min advanced about two miles from the Danube, than 
he began to experience the fastidious insolence of the 
conqueror. He was sternly forbid to pitch his tents 
in a pleasant valley, lest he should infringe the distant 
awe that was due to the royal mansion. The ministers 
of Attila pressed him to communicate the business, 
and the instructions, which he reserved for the ear of 
their sovereign. When Maximin temperately urged 
the contrary practice of nations, he was still more 
confounded to find, that the resolutions of the Sacred 
Consistory, those secrets (says Priscus) which should 
not be revealed to the gods themselves, had been 
treacherously disclosed to the public enemy. On his 
refusal to comply with such ignominious terms, the 
Imperial envoy was commanded instantly to depart : 
the order was recalled ; it was again repeated ; and 
the Huns renewed their ineffectual attempts to sub- 
due the patient firmness of Maximin. At length, by 
the intercession of Scotta, the brother of Onegesius, 
whose friendship had been purchased by a liberal gift, 
he was admitted to the royal presence ; but, instead 
of obtaining a decisive answer, he was compelled to 
undertake a remote journey towards the North, that 
Attila might enjoy the proud satisfaction of receiving, 
in the same camp, the ambassadors of the Eastern and 
Western empires. His journey was regulated by the 
guides, who obliged him to halt, to hasten his march, 
or to deviate from the common road, as it best suited 
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J the convenience of the king. The Romans who chap. 
traversed the plains of Hungary, suppose that they ' 
passed several navigable rivers, eitlier in canoes or 
portable boats ; but there is reason to suspect, that 
the winding stream of the Teyss, or Tibiscus, might 
present itself in different places, under different 
names. From the contiguous villages they received 
a plentiful and regular supply of provisions ; mead 
instead of wine, millet in the place of bread, and a 
certain liquor named camus, which, according to the 
report of Priscus, was distilled from barley. Such 
fare might appear coarse and indelicate to men who 
had tasted the luxury of Constantinople : but, in 
their accidental distress, they wore relieved by the 
gentleness and hospitality of the same Barbarians, so 
terrible and so merciless in war. The ambassadors 
had encamped on the edge of a large morass. A 
violent tempest of wind and rain, of thunder and 
lightning, overturned their tents, immersed their 
baggage and furniture in the water, and scattered 
their retinue, who wandered in the darkness of the 
night, uncertain of their road, and apprehensive of 
some unknown danger, till they awakened by their 
cries the inhabitants of a neighbouring village, the 
property of the widow of Bleda. A bright illumina- 
tion, and, in a few moments, a comfortable fire of 
reeds, was kindled by their officious benevolence ; the 
wants, and even the desires, of the Romans were 
liberally satisfied ; and they seem to have been em- 
barrassed by the singular politeness of Bleda's widow. 
The sunshine of the succeeding day was dedicated to 
repose ; to collect and dry the baggage, and to the 
refreshment of the men and horses : but, in the even- 
" ing, before they pursued their journey, the ambassa- 
dors expressed their gratitude to the bounteous lady 
of the village, by a vei-y acceptable present of silver 
, cups, red fleeces, dried fruits, and Indian pepper. 
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CHAP. Soon after this adventure, they rejoined the march 

, ^ of Attila, from whom they had been separated about 

six days ; and slowly proceeded to the capital of an 
empire, which did not contain, in the space of several 
thousand miles, a single city. 

^agT and -^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^7 ascertain the vague and obscure 
palace. geography of Priscus, this capital appears to have 
been seated between the Danube, the Teyss, and the 
Carpathian hills, in the plains of Upper Hungary, 
and most probably in the neighbourhood of Jazberin, 
Agria, or Tokay. In its origin it could be no more 
than an accidental camp, which, by the long and fre^ 
qUent residence of Attila, had insensibly swelled into 
a huge village, for the reception of his court, of the 
troops who followed his person, and of the various 
multitude of idle or industrious slaves and re-, 
tainers*. The baths, constructed by Onegesius, 
were the only edifice of stone ; the materials had 
been transported from Pannonia ; and since the ad- 
jacent country was destitute even of large timber, it 
may be presumed, that the meaner habitations of the 
royal village consisted of straw, of mud, or of canvas. 
The wooden houses of the more illustrious . Huns 
were built and adorned with rude magnificence, ac» 
cording to the rank, the fortune, or the taste of the 
proprietors. They seem to have been distributed 
with some degree of order and symmetry ; and each 
spot became more honourable, as it approached the 
person of the sovereign. The palace of Attila, which 
surpassed all other houses in his dominions, was 
built entirely of wood, and covered an ample space 
of ground. The outward enclosure was a lofty wall, 

* The royal village of Attila may be compared to the dty of Karacorum, the 
residence of the successors of Zingis ; which, though it appears to have been a 
more stable habitation, did not equal the size or splendour of the town and abbey 
of St. Denys, in the 13th century (see Rubruquis, in the Histoire Generale des 
Voyages, torn. vii. p. 286). The camp of Aurengzebe, as it is so agreeably de- 
scribed by Bemier (torn, ii p. 217 — 23r>), blended the manners of Scythia with 
the magnificence and luxury of Hindostan. 
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or palisade, of smooth square timber, intersected chap. 
with high towers, but intended rather for ornament ^^^"^' 
than defence. This wall, which seems to have en- 
circled the declivity of a hill, comprehended a great 
variety of wooden edifices, adapted to the uses of 
royalty. A separate house was assigned to each of 
the numerous wives of Attila ; and, instead of the 
rigid and illiberal confinement imposed by Asiatic 
jealousy, they politely admitted the Roman ambas- 
sadors to their presence, their table, and even to 
the freedom of an innocent embrace. When Maxi- 
min o£Pered his presents to Cerca, the principal 
queen, he admired the singular architecture of her 
mansion, the height of the round columns, the size 
and beauty of the wood, which was curiously shaped, 
or turned, or polished, or carved ; and his attentive 
eye was able to discover some taste in the ornaments, 
and some regularity irf^e proportions. After pass- 
ing through the guards, who watched before the gate, 
the ambassadors were introduced into the private 
apartment of Cerca, <pjie wife of Attila received 
their visit sitting, or rather lying, on a soft couch; 
the floor was covered with a carpet ; the domestics 
formed a circle round the queen ; and her damsels, 
seated, on the ground, were employed in working the 
variegated embroidery which adorned the dress of 
the Barbaric warriors. The Huns were ambitious 
of displaying those riches which were the fruit and 
evidence of their victories : the trappings of their 
horses, their swords, and even their shoes, were 
studded with gold and precious stones ; and their 
tables were profusely spread with plates, and goblets, 
and vases of gold and silver, which had been fashioned 
by the labour of Grecian artists. The monarch alone 
assumed the superior pride of still adhering to the 
simplicity of his Scythian ancestors. The dress of 
Attila, his arms, and the furniture of his horse, were 

VQL. III. p 
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CHAP, plain, without ornament, and of a single colour. The 
^^^^^^' royal table was served in wooden cups and platters ; 
flesh was his only food ; and the conqueror of the 
North never tasted the luxury of bread. 
Thebeha. When Attilk first gave audience to the Romatt 
Atdiato ambassadors on the banks of the Danube, his tent 
^w!*" was encompassed with a formidable guard. The 
dors. monarch himself was seated in a wooden chair. His 
stern countenance, angry gestures, and impatient 
tone, astonished the firmness of Maximin; but 
Vigilius had more reason to tremble, since he di- 
stinctly understood the menace, that if Attila did not 
respect the law of nations, he would nail the de- 
ceitful interpreter to a cross, and leave his body to 
the vultures.* The Barbarian condescended, by pro- 
ducing an accurate list, to expose the bold falsehood 
of Vigilius, who had affirmed that no more than 
seventeen deserters could be found. But he arrogantly 
declared, that he apprehended only the disgrace of 
contending with his fugitive slaves ; since he despised 
their impotent efforts to defend the provinces which 
Theodosius had intrusted to their arms : " For what 
" fortress,'* added Attila, " what city, in tl^ wide 
" extent of the Roman empire, can hope to exist, 
" secure and impregnable, if it is our pleasure that 
" it should be erased from the earth ?*' He dis- 
missed, however, the interpreter, who returned to 
Constantinople with his peremptory demand of more 
complete restitution, and a more splendid embassy. 
His anger gradually subsided, and his domestic sa- 
tisfaction, in a marriage which he celebrated on the 
road with the daughter of Eslam, might perhaps con- 
tribute to mollify the native fierceness of his temper. 
The entrance of Attila into the royal village was 
marked by a very singular ceremony. A numerous 
troop of women came out to meet their hero, and 
their king. ^ They marched before him, distributed 
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mto long and regular files: the intervals between chap. 
the files were filled by white veils of thin linen, which ^^^^^^' 
the women on either side bore aloft in their hands, 
and which formed a canopy for a chorus of young vir- 
gins, who chanted hymns and songs in the Scythian 
language. The wife of his favourite Onegesius, with 
a train of female attendants, saluted Attila at the 
door of her own house, on his way to the palace ; 
and ofiered, according to the custom of the country, 
her respectful homage, by entreating him to taste 
the wine and meat, which she had prepared for his 
reception. As soon as the monarch had graciously 
accepted her hospitable gift, his domestics lifted a 
small silver table to a convenient height, as he sat on 
horseback; and Attila, when he had touched the 
goblet with his lips, again saluted the wife of Onege- 
sius, and continued his march. During his residence 
at the seat of empire, his hours were not wasted in 
the recluse idleness of a seraglio ; and the king of 
the Huns could maintain his superior dignity, with- 
out concealing his person from the public view. He 
frequently assembled his council, and gave audience 
to the ambassadors of the nations ; and his people 
might appeal to the supreme tribunal, which he held 
at stated times, and, according to the Eastern cus- 
tom, before the principal gate of his wooden palace. 
The Romans, both of the East and of the West, 
were twice invited to the banquets, where Attila 
feasted with the princes and nobles of Scythia. 
Maximin and his colleagues were stopped on the The royal 
threshold, till they had made a devout libation to^*^** 
the health and prosperity of the king of the Huns ; 
and were conducted, after this ceremony, to their 
respective seats in a spacious hall. The royal table 
and couch, covered with carpets and fine linen, was 
raised by several steps in the midst of the hall ; and 
a son, an uncle, or perhaps a favourite king, were 
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CHAP, admitted to share the simple and homely repast of 
^^^^^^' Attila. Two lines of small tables, each of which 
contained three or four guests, were ranged in order 
on either hand ; the right was esteemed the most 
honourable, , but the Romans ingenuously confess, 
that they were placed on the left ; and that Beric, 
an unknown chieftain, most probably of the Gothic 
race, preceded the representatives of Theodosius and 
Valentinian, The Barbarian monarch received from 
his cup-bearer a goblet filled with wine, and cour- 
teously drank to the health of the most distinguished 
guest ; who rose from his seat, and expressed, in the 
same manner, his loyal and respectful vows. This 
ceremony was successively perfonned for all, or at 
least for the illustrious persons of the assembly ; and 
a considerable time must have been consumed, since 
it was thrice repeated, as each course of service was 
placed on the table. But the wine still remained 
after the meat had been removed ; and the Huns 
continued to indulge their intemperance long after 
the sober and decent ambassadors of the two empires 
had withdrawn themselves from the nocturnal ban- 
quet. Yet before they retired, they enjoyed a sin- 
gular opportunity of observing the manners of the 
nation in their convivial amusements. Two Scy- 
thians stood before the couch of Attila, and recited 
the verses which they had composed, to celebrate his 
valour and his victories. A profound silence pre- 
vailed in the hall ; and the attention of the guests 
was captivated by the vocal harmony, which revived; 
and perpetuated the memory of their own exploits : 
a martial ardour flashed from the eyes of the warriors, 
who were impatient for battle ; and the tears of the 
old men expressed their generous despair, that they 
could no longer partake the danger and glory of the 
field. This entertainment, which might be con- 
sidered as a school of military virtue, was succeeded 
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by a farce, that debased the dignity of human nature. eHAP. 
A Moorish and a Scythian buffoon successively ex- ^^"' 
cited the mirth of the rude spectators, by their de- 
formed figure, ridiculous dress, antic gestures, absurd 
speeches, and the strange unintelligible confusion of 
the Latin^ the Gothic, and the Hunnic languages ; 
and the hall resounded with loud and licentious peals 
of laughter. In the midst of this intemperate riot, 
Attila alone, without a change of countenance, main- 
tained his stedfast and inflexible gravity ; which was 
never relaxed, except on the entrance of Imac, the 
youngest of his sons : he embraced the boy with a 
smile of paternal tenderness, gently pinched him by 
the cheek, and betrayed a partial affection, which was 
justified by the assurance of his prophets, that Imac 
would be the future support of his family and empire. 
Two days afterwards, the ambassadors received a 
second invitation ; and they had reason to praise the 
politeness, as well as the hospitality, of Attila. The 
king of the Huns held a long and familiar conversa- 
tion with Maximin ; but his civility was interrupted 
by rude expressions, and haughty reproaches ; and 
he was provoked, by a motive of interest, to support, 
with unbecoming zeal, the private claims of his se- 
cretary Constantius. " The emperor," said Attila, 
" has long promised him a rich wife : Constantius 
must not be disappointed; nor should a Roman 
emperor deserve the name of liar." On the third 
day, the ambassadors were dismissed ; the freedom 
of several captives was granted, for a moderate ran- 
som, to their pressing entreaties ; and, besides the 
royal presents, they were permitted to accept from 
each of the Scythian nobles the honourable and 
useful gift of a horse. Maximin returned, by the 
same road, to Constantinople ; and though he was 
involved in an accidental dispute with Beric, the new 
ambassador of Attila, he flattered himself that he had 
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CHAP, contributed, by the laborious journey, to confirm the 
^ ' peace and alliance of the two nations. 
Conspiracy But the Roman ambassador was ignorant of the 
Romans trcacherous design, which had been concealed under 
i^nst the ^jjg mask of the public faith. The surprise and sa- 
Attiia. tisfaction of Edecon, when he contemplated the 
splendour of Constantinople, had encouraged the in*, 
terpreter Vigilius to procure for him a secret inter- 
view with the eunuch Chrysaphius, who governed 
the emperor and the empire. After some previous 
conversation, and a mutual oath of secrecy, the 
eunuch, who had not, from his own feelings or ex- 
perience, imbibed any exalted notions of ministerial 
virtue, ventured to propose the death of Attila, as 
an important service, by which Edecon might deserve 
a liberal share of the wealth and luxury which he 
admired. The ambassador of the Huns listened to 
the tempting offer; and professed, with apparent 
zeal) his ability, as well as readiness, to execute the 
bloody deed : the design was communicated to the 
master of the offices, and Theodosius consented to 
the assassination of his invincible enemy. But this 
perfidious conspiracy was defeated by the dissimula- 
tion, or the repentance, of Edecon ; and, though he 
might exaggerate his inward abhorrence for the trea- 
son, which he seemed to approve, he dexterously as- 
sumed the merit of an early and voluntary confession. 
If we now review the embassy of Maximin, and the 
behaviour of Attila, we must applaud the Barbarian, 
who respected the laws of hospitality, and generously 
entertained and dismissed the minister of a princ0 
who had conspired against his life. But the rash- 
ness of Vigilius will appear still more extraordinary, 
since he returned, conscious of his guilt and danger^ 
to the royal camp; accompanied by his son, and 
carrying with him a weighty purse of gold, which 
the favourite eunuch had furnished, to satisfy the 
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demands of Edecon, and to corrupt the fidelity of chap. 
the guards. The interpreter was instantly seized, '^^^^^^^ 
and dragged before the tribunal of Attila, where he 
lusserted his innocence with specious fiimness, till 
the threat of inflicting instant death on his son ex- 
torted from him a sincere discovery of the criminal 
transaction. Under the name of ransom or confisca- 
tion, the rapacious king of the Huns accepted two 
hundred pounds of gold for the life of a traitor, whom 
he disdained to punish. He pointed his just indigna- 
tion against a nobler object. His ambassadors Eslaw He repn- 
and Orestes were immediately despatched to Con- fo^^*3lL 
stantinople, with a peremptory instruction, which it emperor. 
was much safer for them to execute than to disobey. 
They boldly entered the Imperial presence, with the 
fatal purse hanging down from the neck of Orestes ; 
who interrogated the eunuch Chrysaphius, as he stood 
beside the throne, whether he recognised the evidence 
of his guilt. But the office of reproof was reserved 
for the superior dignity . of his colleague Eslaw, who 
gravely addressed the Emperor of the East in the 
following words : " Theodosius is the son of an il- 
" lustrious and respectable parent : Attila likewise 
** is descended from a noble race ; and he has sup- • 

" ported, by his actions, the dignity which he in- 
" herited from his father Mundzuk. But Theo- 
** dosius has forfeited his paternal honours, and, by 
** consenting to pay tribute, has degraded himself to 
" the condition of a slave. It is therefore just, that 
** he should reverence the man whom fortune and 
" merit have placed above him ; instead of attempt- 
" ing, like a wicked slave, clandestinely to conspire 
" against his master.*' The son of Arcadius, who 
was accustomed only to the voice of flattery, heard 
with astonishment the severe language of truth ; he 
blushed and trembled ; nor liid he presume directly 
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CHAP, to refuse the head of Chrysaphius, which Eslaw and 
\ Orestes were instructed to demand. A solemn em- 



bassy, armed with full powers and magnificent gifts, 
was hastily tent to deprecate the wrath of Attila j 
and his pride was gratified by the choice of Nojnius 
and Anatolius, two ministers of consular or patrician 
rank, of whom the one was great treasurer, and the 
other was master-general of the armies of the East. 
He condescended to meet these ambassadors on the 
banks of the river Drenco ; and though he at first 
affected a stern and haughty demeanour, his anger 
was insensibly mollified by their eloquence and li- 
berality. He condescended to pardon the emperor, 
the eunuch, and the interpreter ; bound himself by 
an oath to observe the conditions of peace ; released 
a great number of captives ; abandoned the fugitives 
and deserters to their fate ; and resigned a large ter- 
ritory to the south of the Danube, which he had 
already exhausted of its wealth and inhabitants. But 
this treaty was purchased at an expense which might 
have supported a vigorous and successful war ; and 
the subjects of Theodosius were compelled to redeem 
the safety of a worthless favourite by oppressive taxes, 
* which they would more cheerfully have paid for his 

destruction. 
Theodosiua The cmpcror '^j^heodosius did not long survive the 
di«, °^^" most humiliating circumstance of an inglorious life> 
Jiliy^aT' ^^ ^^ ^^^ riding, or hunting, in the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople, he was thrown from his horse into 
the river Lycus : the spine of the back was injuried 
by the fall ; and he expired some days afterwards, in 
the fiftieth year of his age, and the forty-third of his 
reign. His sister Pulcheria, whose authority had 
been controlled both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs 
by the pernicious influence of the eunuchs, was una- 
nimously proclaimed Empress of the East ; and the 
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Komans, for the first time, submitted to a female chap. 
reign. No sooner had Pulcheria ascended the throne, ^^^^^^ 
than she indulged her own and the public resentment, 
by an act of popular justice. Without any legal trial, 
the eunuch Chrysaphius was executed before the gates 
of the city ; and the immense riches which had been 
accumulated by the rapacious favourite served only to 
hasten and to justify his punishment. Amidst the 
general acclamations of the clergy and people, the 
empress did not forget the prejudice and disadvantage 
to whiieh her sex was exposed ; and she wisely resolved 
to prevent their murmurs by the choice of a colleague, 
who would always respect the superior rank and virgin 
chastity of his wife. She gave her hand to Marcian, aifd u suc- 
a senator, about sixty years of age, and the nominal Mawaanf 
husband of Pulcheria was solemnly invested with the ^^' ^' 
Imperial purple. The zeal which he displayed for 
the orthodox creed, as it was established by the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, would alone have inspired the grate- 
ful eloquence of the Catholics. But the behaviour 
of Marcian in a private life, and afterwards on the 
throne, may support a more rational belief, that he 
was qualified to restore and invigorate an empire, 
which had been almost dissolved by the successive 
weakness of two hereditary monarchs. He was bom 
in Thrace, and educated to the profession of arms ; 
but Marcian's youth had been severely exercised by 
poverty and misfortune, since his only resource, when 
he first arrived at Constantinople, consisted in two 
hundred pieces of gold, which he had borrowed of a 
friend. He passed nineteen years in the domestic and 
military service of Aspar, and his son Ardaburiusj 
followed those powerful generals to the Persian and 
African wars ; and obtained, by their influence, the 
honourable rank of tribune and senator. His mild 
disposition, and useful talents, without alarming the 
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CHAP, jealousy, recommended Marcian to the esteem and 
^^^^^^' favour of his patrons : he had seen, perhaps he had 
felt, the abuses of a venal and oppressive administra- 
tion ; and his own example gave weight and enei^ 
to the laws, which he promulgated for the reformation 
of manners. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

Invasion of Gaul by Attila. — He is repulsed by JEtius and 
the Visigoths* — Attila invades and evacuates Italy. — The 
Deaths ofAttUaj jEtitis, and Vaientinian the Third. 

It was the opinion of Marcian, that war should be chap. 

. . XXIX. 

avoided, as long as it is possible to preserve a secure 



and honourable peace ; but it was likewise his opinion, ^**^ 
that peace cannot be honourable or secure, if the so- both em- 
vereign betrays a pusillanimous aversion to war. This ^^^ 
temperate courage dictated his reply to the demands q^I^^ 
of Attila, who insolently pressed the payment of the a. d. 460. 
annual tribute. The emperor signified to the Bar- 
barians, that they must no longer insult the majesty 
of Rome by the mention of a tribute ; that he was 
disposed to reward, with becoming, liberality, the 
faithful friendship of his allies ; but that, if they pre- 
sumed to violate the public peace, they should feel 
that he possessed troops, and arms, and resolution, to 
repel their attacks. The same language, even in the 
camp of the Huns, was used by his ambassador Apol- 
lonius, whose bold refusal to deliver the presents, till 
he had been admitted to a personal interview, diis^ 
played a sense of dignity, and a contempt of danger, 
which Attila was not prepared to expect from the 
degenerate Romans^. He threatened to chastise 
the rash successor of Theodosius ; but he hesitated 
whether he should first direct his invincible arms 
against the Eastern or the Western empire. While 
mankind awaited his decision with awful suspense, he 
sent an equal defiance to the courts of Ravenna 
and Constantinople ; and his ministers saluted the 
two emperors with the same haughty declaration. 

* See Priscus, p. SO. 73. 
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" Attila, my lord, and thy lord, commands thee to 
" provide a palace for his immediate reception/* But 
as the Barbarian despised, or affected to despise, the 
Romans of the East, whom he had so often van- 
q^uished, he soon declaimed his resolution of suspending 
the easy conquest, till he had achieved a more glorious 
and important enterprise. In the memorable in- 
vasions of Gaul and Italy, the Huns were naturally 
attracted by the wealth and fertility of those pro- 
vinces ; but the particular motives and provocations 
of Attila can only be explained by the state of the 
Western empire under the reign of Valentinian, or^ 
to speak more correctly, under the administration of 
iEtius. 

After the death of his rival Boniface, iEtius had 
prudently retired to the tents of the Huns ; and he 
was indebted to their alliance for his safety and his 
restoration. Instead of the suppliant language of a 
guilty exile, he solicited his pardon at the head of 
sixty thousand Barbarians ; and the empress Placidia 
confessed, by a feeble resistance, that the con- 
descension, which might have been ascribed to cle- 
mency, was the effect of weakness or fear. She de- 
livered herself, her son Valentinian, and the Western 
empire, into the hands of an insolent subject ; nor 
could Placidia protect the son-in-law of Boniface, the 
virtuous and faithful Sebastian, from the implacable 
persecution, which urged him from one kingdom to 
another, till he miserably perished in the service of 
the Vandals. The fortunate ^tius, who was im- 
mediately promoted to the rank of patrician, and 
thrice invested with the honours of the consulship, 
assumed, with the title of master of the cavalry and 
infantry, the whole military power of the state ; and 
he is sometimes styled, by contemporary writers, the 
Duke, or General, of the Romans of the West. His 
prudence, rather than his virtue, engaged him to 
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leave the ^nrandson of Theodosius in the possession chap. 

of the purple ; and Valentinian was permitted to en- 1_ 

joy the peace and luxury of Italy, while the patrician 
appeared in the glorious light of a hero and a patriot, 
who supported near twenty years the ruins of the 
Western empire. The Gothic historian ingenuously 
confesses, that ^tius was bom for the salvation of . 
the Roman republic ; and the following portrait, 
though it is drawn in the fairest colours, must be 
allowed to contain a much larger proportion of truth 
than of flattery. " His mother was a wealthy and 
** noble Italian, and his father Gaudentius, who held: 
** a distinguished rank in the province of Scythia, 
*.* gradually rose froin the station of a military do- 
** mestiCy to the dignity of master of the cavalry. 
** Their son, who was enrolled almost in his infancy 
** in the guards, was given as a tDStage, first to 
" Alaric, and afterwards to the Huns ; and he suc- 
** cessively obtained the civil and military honours of 
** the pal^tce, for which he was equally qualified by 
" superior merit. The graceful figure of ^tius was 
** not above the middle stature ; but his manly limbs 
" were admirably formed for strength, beauty, and 
" agility; and he excelled in the martial exercises of 
** managing a horse, drawing the bow, and darting 
" the javelin. He could patiently endure the want of 
" food or of sleep ; and his mind and body were alike 
" capable of the most laborious efforts. He possessed 
" the genuine courage, that can despise not only 
" dangers but injuries ; and it was impossible either 
" to corrupt, or deceive, or intimidate the firm in- 
" tegrity of his soul." The Barbarians, who had . 
seated themselves in the Western provinces, were in- 
sensibly taught to respect the faith and valour of the 
patrician ^tius. He soothed their passions, con- 
sulted their prejudices, balanced their interests, and 
checked their ambition. A seasonable treaty, which 
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CHAP, he concluded with Genseric, protected Italy from the 

XXIX • • 

' depredations of the Vandals ; the independent Britons 



implored and acknowledged his salutary aid ; the Im- 
perial authority was restored and maintained in Gaul 
and Spain; and he compelled the Franks and the 
Suevi, whom he had vanquished in the field, to be- 
come the useful confederates of the republic. 
i^OT^th From a principle of interest, as well as gratitude, 
the HunR JEtius assiduously cultivated the alliance of the Huns. 
While he resided in their tents as a hostage, or an 
exile, he had familiarly conversed with Attila him- 
self, the nephew of his benefactor j and the two 
famous antagonists appear to have been connected by 
a personal and military friendship, which they after- 
wards confirmed by mutual gifts, frequent embassies, 
ani the education of Carpilio, the son of jiEtius, in 
the camp of Attila. By the specious professions of 
gratitude and voluntary attachment, the patrician 
might disguise his apprehensions of the Scythian 
conqueror, who pressed the two empires with his in- 
numerable armies. His demands were obeyed or 
eluded. When he claimed the spoils of a vanquished 
city, some vases of gold, which had been fraudulently 
embezzled, the civil and military governors of No- 
ricum were immediately despatched to satisfy his com- 
plaints ; and it is evident, from their conversation 
with Maximin and Priscus, in the royal village, that 
the valour and prudence of ^tius had not saved the 
Western Romans from the common ignominy of tri- 
bute. Yet his dexterous policy prolonged the ad- 
vantages of a salutary peace ; and a numerous army 
of Huns and Alani, whom he had attached to his 
person, was employed in the defence of Gaul. Two 
colonies of these Barbarians were judiciously fixed 
in the territories of Valens and Orleans : and their 
active cavalry secured the important passages of the 
Rh6ne and of the Loire. These savage allies were 
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iaot indeed less formidable to the subjects than to the chap. 
enemies of Rome. Their original settlement was ^^^^' 
enforced with the licentious violence of conquest ; 
and the province through whicli they marched was 
exposed to all the calamities of a hostile invasion. 
Strangers to the emperor or the republic, the Alani 
of Gaul were devoted to the ambition of jEtius ; and 
tfiough he might suspect, that, in a contest with 
Attila himself, they would revolt to the standard of 
fiheir national king, the patrician laboured to restrain, 
rather than to excite, their zeal and resentment 
against the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks. 

The kingdom established by the Visigoths in the The visi- 
southern provinces of Gaul had gradually acquired Qa^'u^der 
strength and maturity; and the conduct of those ^,<'™*'".''^ 

... Ti 1 - ■ I ■ Theodonc, 

ambitious barbarians, either in peace or war, engaged a. d, 419 
the perpetual vigilance of jEtius. After the death 
of Wallia, the Gothic sceptre devolved to Theodoric, 
the son of the great Alaric ; and his prosperous reign, 
of more than thirty years, over a turbulent people, 
may be allowed to prove, that his prudence was sup- 
ported by uncommon vigour, both of mind and body. 
Impatient of his narrow limits, Theodoric aspired to 
"the possession of Aries, the wealthy seat of govern- 
ment and commerce ; but the city was saved by the 
timely approach of j^tius ; and the Gothic king, who 
had raised the siege with some loss and disgrace, was 
persuaded, for an adequate subsidy, to divert the 
martial valour of his subjects in a Spanish war. Yet 
Theodoric still watched, and eagerly seized, the fa- 
vourable moment of renewing his hostile attempts. 
The Goths besieged Narbonne, while the Belgic a. d. 435 
provinces were invaded by the Burgundians } and the ~*^^- 
public safety was threatened on eveiy side by the 
apparent union of the enemies of Rome. On every 
side, the activity of jEtius, and his Scythian cavalry, 
opposed a finn and successful resistance. Twenty 
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CHAP, thousand Burgundians were slain in battle ; and the 
^^^^* remains of the nation humbly accepted a dependent 
seat in the mountains of Savoy. The walls of Nar- 
bonne had been shaken by the battering engines, and 
the inhabitants had endured the last extremities of 
famine, when count Litorius, approaching in silence, 
and directing each horseman to cany behind him two 
sacks of flour, cut his way through the intrenchments 
of the besiegers. The siege was immediately raised ; 
and the more decisive victory, which is ascribed to 
the personal conduct of liEtius himself, was marked 
with the blood of eight thousand Goths. But in the 
absence of the patrician, who was hastily summoned 
to Italy by some public or private interest, count 
Litorius succeeded to the command ; and his pre- 
sumption soon discovered, that far different talents 
are required to lead a wing of cavalry, or to direct 
the operations of an important war. At the head of 
an army of Huns, he rashly advanced to the gates of 
Thoulouse, full of careless contempt for an enemy, 
whom his misfortunes had rendered prudent, and his 
situation made desperate. The predictions of the 
augurs had inspired Litorius with the profane con- 
fidence, that he should enter the Gothic capital in 
triumph ; and the trust which he reposed in his Pagan 
allies encouraged him to reject the fair conditions of 
peace, which were repeatedly proposed by the bishops 
in the name of Theodoric. The king of the Goths 
exhibited in his distress the edifying contrast of 
Christian piety and moderation ; nor did he lay aside 
his sackcloth and ashes till he was prepared to arm 
for the combat. His soldiers, animated with martial 
and religious enthusiasm, assaulted the camp of Li- 
torius. The conflict was obstinate ; the slaughter 
was mutual. The Roman general, after a total de-. 
feat, which could be imputed only to his unskilful 
rashness, was actually led through the streets of 
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Thoulouse, not in his own, but in a hostile triumph ; chap. 
and the misery which he experienced, in a long and 
ignominious captivity, excited the compassion of the 
Barbarians themselves. Such a loss, in a country 
whose spirit and finances were long since exhausted, 
could not easily be repaired ; and the Goths, as- 
suming, in their turn, the sentiments of ambition 
and revenge, would have planted their victorious 
standards on the banks of the Rh6ne, if the presence 
of -^tius had not restored strength and discipline to 
the Romans. The two armies expected the signal 
of a decisive action ; but the generals, who were 
conscious of each other^s force, and doubtful of their 
own superiority, prudently sheathed their swords in 
the field of battle ; and their reconciliation was per- 
manent and sincere. Theodoric, king of the Visi- 
goths, appears to have deserved the love of his sub- 
jects, the confidence of his allies, and the esteem of 
mankind. His throne was surrounded by six valiant 
sons, who were educated with equal care in the 
exercises of the Barbarian camp, and in those of the 
Gallic schools: from the study of the Roman juris- 
prudence, they acquired the theory, at least, of law 
and justice ; and the harmonious sense of Virgil con- 
tributed to soften the asperity of their native manners. 
The two daughters of the Gothic king were given in 
marriage to the eldest sons of the kings of the Suevi 
and of the Vandals, who reigned in Spain and Africa ; 
but these illustrious alliances were pregnant with 
guilt and discord. The queen of the Suevi bewailed 
the death of a husband, inhumanly massacred by 
her brother. The princess of the Vandals was the 
victim of a jealous tyrant, whom she called her father. 
The cruel Genseric suspected that his son's wife 
had conspired to poison him ; the supposed ci'ime 
was" punished by the amputation of her nose and ears ; 
and the unhappy daughter of Theodoric was igno-r 
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CHAP, miniously returned to the court of Thoulouse in that 
• deformed and mutilated condition. This horrid act, 
which must seem incredible to a civilized age, drew 
tears from every spectator ; but Theodoric was urged, 
by the feelings of a parent and a king, to revenge 
such irreparable injuries. The Imperial ministers, 
who always cherished the discord of the Barbarians, 
would have supplied the Goths with arms, and ships, 
and treasures, for the African war ; and the cruelty 
of Genseric might have been fatal to himself, if the 
artful Vandal had not armed, in his cause, the for- 
midable power of the Huns. His rich gifts and 
pressing solicitations inflamed the ambition of Attila; 
and the designs of -ZEtius and Theodoric were pre- 
vented by the invasion of Gaul. 
The Franks The Franks, whose monarchy was still confined to 
under the the neighbourhood of the Lower Rhine, had wisely 
^n Mngs. established the right of hereditary succession in the 
noble family of the Merovingians. These princes 
were elevated on a buckler, the symbol of military 
command ; and the royal fashion of long hair was 
the ensign of their birth and dignity. Their flaxen 
locks, which they combed and dressed with singular 
care, hung down in flowing ringlets on their back 
and shoulders ; while the rest of their nation were 
obliged, either by laVv or custom, to shave the hinder 
part of their head ; to comb their hair over the fore- 
head, and to content themselves with the ornament 
of two small whiskers. The lofty stature of the 
Franks, and their blue eyes, denoted a Germanic 
origin ; their close apparel accurately expressed the 
figure of their limbs ; a weighty sword was suspended 
from a broad belt ; their bodies were protected by 
a large shield : and these warlike Barbarians were 
trained, from their earliest youth, to run, to leap, to 
swim ; to dart the javelin, or battle-axe, with unerr- 
ing aim i to advance, without hesitation, against a 
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superior enemy ; and to maintain, either in life or chap. 

death, the invincible reputation of their ancestors. '_^ 

Clodion, the first of their long-haired kings, whose 
name and actions are mentioned in authentic history, 
held his residence at Dispargum, a village, or fortress, 
whose place may be assigned between Louvain and 
Brussels. From the report of his spies, the king of 
the Franks was informed, that the defenceless state 
of the second Belgic must yield, on the slightest 
attack, to the valour of his subjects. He boldly 
penetrated through the thickets and morasses of the 
Carbonarian forest ; occupied Toumay and Cambray, 
the only cities which existed in the fifth century; 
and extended his conquests as far as the river Sommp, 
over a desolate country, whose cultivation and po- 
pulousness are the effects of more recent industry. 
While Clodion lay encamped in the plains of Artois, 
and celebrated, with vain and ostentatious security, 
the marriage, perhaps, of his son, the nuptial feast 
was interrupted by the unexpected and unwelcome 
presence of -^tius, who had passed the Somme at the 
head of his light cavalry. The tables which had been 
spread under the shelter of a hill, along the banks of 
a pleasant stream, were rudely overturned ; the Franks 
were oppressed before they could recover their arms, 
or their ranks ; and their unavailing valour was fatal 
only to themselves. The loaded waggons, which had 
followed their march, afforded a rich booty ; and the 
virgin bride, with her female attendants, submitted, 
to the new lovers, who were imposed on them by the 
chance of war. This advantage, which had been 
obtained by the skill and activity of -^tius, might 
reflect some disgrace on the military prudence of 
Clodion ; but the king of the Franks soon regained 
his strength and reputation, and still maintained the 
possession of his Gallic kingdom from the Rhine to 
the Somme. Under his reign, and most probably 

q2 
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CHAP, from the enterprising spirit of his subjects, the three 

. L. capitals, Mentz, Treves, and Cologne^ experienced 

the effects of hostile cruelty and avarice. The dis- 
tress of Cologne was prolonged by the perpetual do- 
minion of the same Barbarians, who evacuated the 
ruins of Treves ; and Treves, which, in the space 
of forty years, had been four times besieged and pil- 
laged, was disposed to lose the memory of her afflic- 
tions in the vain amusements of the Circus. The 
death of Clodion, after a reign of twenty years, ex- 
posed his kingdom to the discord and ambition of 
his two sons. Meroveus, the younger, was persuaded 
to implore the protection of Rome ; he was received 
at the Imperial court, as the ally of Valentinian, and 
the adopted son of the patrician ^tius ; and dis- 
missed to his native country, with splendid gifts, 
and the strongest assurances of friendship and sup- 
port. During his absence, his elder brother had 
solicited, with equal ardour, the formidable aid of 
Attila; and the king of the Huns embraced an 
alliance, which facilitated the passage of the Rhine, 
and justified, by a specious and honourable pretence, 
the invasion of Gaul. 

When Attila declared his resolution of supporting 
the cause of his allies, the Vandals and the Franks, 
at the same time, and almost in the spirit of romantic 
chivalry, the savage monarch professed himself the 
lover and the champion of the princess Honoria. 
The sister of Valentinian was educated in the palace 
of Ravenna ; and as her marriage might be pro- 
ductive of some danger to the state, she was raised, 
by the title oi Augusta^ above the hopes of the most 
presumptuous subject. 
Attila in- A native of Gaul, and a contemporary, the learned 

v&dcs Cxiiui 

and besieges and cloqucut Sidouius, who was afterwards bishop of 

2fD°46i. Clermont, had made a promise to one of his friends, 

that he would compose a regular history of the war 
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of Attila. If the modesty of Sidonius had not dis- chap. 
couraged him from the prosecution of this interesting ^^^^' 
work, the historian would have related, with the sim- 
plicity of truth, those memorable events, to which 
the poet, in vague and doubtful metaphors, has con- 
cisely alluded. The kings and nations of Germany 
and Scythia, from the Volga perhaps to the Danube, 
obeyed the warlike summons of Attila. From the 
royal village, in the plains of Hungary, his standard 
moved towards the West ; and, after a march of 
seven or eight hundred miles, he reached the conflux 
of the Rhine and the Necker ; where he was joined 
by the Franks, who adhered to his ally, the elder of 
the sons of Clodion. A troop of light Barbarians, 
who roamed in quest of plunder, might choose the 
winter for the convenience of passing the river on 
the ice ; but the innumerable cavalry of the Huns 
required such plenty of forage and provisions, as 
could be procured only in a milder season ; the Her- 
cynian forest supplied materials for a bridge of boats; 
and the hostile myriads were poured, with resistless 
violence, into the Belgic provinces *. The con- 
sternation of Gaul was universal. Troyes was saved, 
and the march of Attila was diverted from the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. But as the greatest part of the 
Gallic cities were destitute of soldiers, they were be- 
sieged and stormed by the Huns: who practised, in 
the example of Metz, their customary maxims of 
war. They involved, in a promiscuous massacre, 
the priests who served at the altar, and the infants, 
who, in the hour of danger, had been providently 
baptized by the bishop j the flourishing city wais 



* The most authentic and circumstantial account of this war is contained in 
Jomandes (de Reb. Getlcis, c. 36 — 41. p. 662>-672), who has sometimes 
abridged, and sometimes transcribed, the larger history of Cassiodorius. Jor- 
nandes, a quotation which it would be superfluous to repeat, may be corrected 
and illustrated by Gregory of Tours, 1. 2. c. 5, 6, 7? and the Chronicles of Id^, 
das, Isidore, and the two Prqs^rs. 
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CHAP, delivered to the flames, and a solitary chapel of St. 

^^^^' Stephen marked the place where it formerly stood^ 
From the Rhine and the Moselle, Attila advanced 
into the heart of Gaul; crossed the Seine at Auxerre; 
and, after a long and laborious march, fixed his camp 
under the walls of Orleans. He was desirous of se- 
curing his conquests by the possession of an advan- 
tageous post, which commanded the passage of the 
Loire ; and he depended on the secret invitation of 
Sangiban, king of the Alani, who had promised to 
betray the city, and to revolt from the service of the 
empire. But this treacherous conspiracy was de- 
tected and disappointed : Orleans had been strength- 
ened with recent fortifications ; and the assaults of 
the Huns were vigorously repelled by the faithful 
valour of the soldiers, or citizens, who defended the 
place. The pastoral diligence of Anianus, a bishop 
of primitive sanctity and consummate prudence, 
exhausted every art of religious policy to support 
their courage, till the arrival of the expected 
succours. After an obstinate siege, the walls 
were shaken by the battering rams ; the Huns had 
already occupied the suburbs ; and the people, who 
were incapable of bearing arms, lay prostrate in 
prayer. Anianus, who anxiously counted the days 
and hours, despatched a trusty messenger to observe, 
from the rampart, the face of the distant country.* 
He returned twice, without any intelligence, that 
could inspire hope or comfort ; but, in his third re- 
port, he mentioned a small cloud, which he had 
faintly descried at the extremity of the horizon. " It 
** is the aid of God!'' exclaimed the bishop, in a 
tone of pious confidence ; and the whole multitude 
repeated after him, " It is the aid of God.'* The 
remote object, on which every eye was fixed, became 
each moment larger, and more distinct; the Ro- 
man and Gothic banners were gradually perceived ; 
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and a favourable wind blowing aside the dust, dis- chap. 
covered, in deep array, the impatient squadrons of \ 

^tius and Theodoric, who pressed forwards to the 
relief of Orleans. 

The facility with which Attila had penetrated into Alliance 
the heart of Gaul may be ascribed to his insidious mww and 
policy, as well as to the terror of his arms. His pub- Visigoths. 
lie declarations were skilfully mitigated by his private 
assurances ; he ahernately soothed and threatened 
the Romans and the Goths ; and the courts of Ra- 
venna and Thoulouse, mutually suspicious of each 
other's intentions, beheld, with supine indiflFerence, 
the approach of their common enemy, ^tius was 
the sole guardian of the public safety ; but his wisest 
measures were embarrassed by a faction, which, since 
the death of Placidia, infested the Imperial palace : 
the youth of Italy trembled at the sound of the 
trumpet ; and the Barbarians, who, from fear or af- 
fection, were inclined to the cause of Attila, awaited, 
with doubtful and venal faith, the event of the war. 
The patrician passed the Alps at the head of some 
troops, whose strength and numbers scarcely de- 
served the name of an army. But on his arrival at 
Aries, or Lyons, he was confounded by the intelli- 
gence, that the Visigoths, refusing to embrace the 
defence of Gaul, had determined to expect, within 
their own territories, the formidable invader, whom 
they professed to despise. The senator Avitus, who, 
after the honourable exercise of the Praetorian prae- 
fecture, had retired to his estate in Auvergne, was 
persuaded to accept the important embassy, which he 
executed with ability and success. He represented 
to Theodoric, that an ambitious conqueror, who 
aspired to the dominion of the earth, could be re- 
sisted only by the firm and unanimous alliance of the 
powers whom he laboured to oppress. The lively 

Q 4 
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CHAP, eloquence of Avitus inflamed the Gothic warriors, 
, ^^^^' by the description of the injuries which their an- 
cestors had suffered from the Huns ; whose implaca- 
ble fury still pursued them from the Danube to the 
foot of the Pyrenees. He strenuously urged, that it 
was the duty of every Christian to save, from sacri- 
legious violation, the churches of God, and the relics 
of the saints : that it was the interest of every Bar- 
barian, who had acquired a settlement in Gaul, to 
defend the fields and vineyards, which were cul- 
tivated for his use, against the desolation of the 
Scythian shepherds. Theodoric yielded to the evi- 
dence of truth ; adopted the measure at once the 
most prudent and the most honourable; and de- 
clared, that as the faithful ally of ^tius and the Ro- 
mans, he was ready to expose his life and kingdom 
for the common safety of Gaul. The Visigoths, who, 
at that time, were in the mature vigour of their fame 
and power, obeyed with alacrity the signal of war ; 
prepared their arms and horses, and assembled under 
the standard of their aged king, who was resolved, 
with his two eldest sons, Torismond and Theodoric, 
to command in person his numerous and valiant 
people. The example of the Goths determined 
several tribes or nations, that seemed to fluctuate 
between the Huns and the Romans. The indefa- 
tigable diligence of the patrician gradually collected 
the troops of Gaul and Germany, who had formerly 
acknowledged themselves the subjects, or soldiers, 
of the republic, but who now claimed the rewards 
of voluntary service, and the rank of independent 
allies ; the Laeti, the Armoricans, the Breones, the 
Saxons, the Burgundians, the Sarmatians, or Alani, 
the Ripuarians, and the Franks who followed Mero- 
veus as their lawful prince. Such was the various 
army, which, under the conduct of ^tius and 
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Theodoric, advanced, by rapid marches, to relieve chap. 
Orleans, and to give battle to the innumerable host ^"'^' 
of Attila. 

On their approach, the king of the Huns im- Atriu n- 
'mediately raised the siege, and sounded a retreat to p^"of 
recal the foremost of his troops from the pillage of ^'^- 
a city which they had already entered. The valour 
of Attila was always guided by his prudence ; and 
as he foresavF the fatal consequences of a defeat in 
the heart of Gaul, he repassed the Seine, and ex- 
pected the enemy in the plains of Chalons, whose 
smooth and level surface was adapted to the opera- 
tions of his Scythian cavalry. But in this tumultuary 
retreat, the vanguard of the Romans, and their allies, 
continually pressed, and sometimes engaged, the 
troops whom Attila had posted in the rear ; the hos- 
tile columns, in the darkness of the night, and the 
perplexity of the roads, might encounter each other 
■without design ; and the bloody conflict of the Franks 
and Gepidie, in which fifteen thousand Barbarians 
were slain, was a prelude to a more general and de- 
cisive action. The Catalauuian fields spread them- 
selves round Chftlons, and extend, according to the 
vague measurement of Jomandes, to the length of 
one hundred and fifty, and the breadth of one hun- 
dred mUes, over the whole province, which is en- 
titled to the appellation of a champaign country. 
This spacious plain was distinguished, however, by 
some inequalities of ground ; and the importance of 
a height, which commanded the camp of Attila, 
was understood, and disputed, by the two generals. 
The young and valiant Torismond fii'st occupied the 
summit ; the Goths rushed with irresistible weight 
on the Huns, who laboured to ascend from the op- 
posite side J and the possession of this advantageous 
post inspired both the troops and their leaders with 
a fair assurance of victory. The anxiety of Attila 
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CHAP, prompted him to consult his priests and haruspices. 

^^^^' It was reported, that after scrutinizing the entrails 
of victims, and scraping their bones, they revealed, 
in mysterious language, his own defeat, with the 
death of his principal adversary ; and that the Bar- 
barian, by accepting the equivalent, expressed his 
involuntary esteem for the superior merit of jiEtius, 
But the unusual despondency, which seemed to pre- 
vail among the Huns, engaged Attila to use the 
expedient, so familiar to the generals of antiquity, 
of animating his troops by a military oration ; and 
his language was that of a king, who had often 
fought and conquered at their head. He pressed 
them to consider their past glory, their actual danger, 
and their future hopes. The same fortune, which 
opened the deserts and morasses of Scythia to their 
unarmed valour, which had laid so many warlike na- 
tions prostrate at their feet, had reserved the Jot/s of 
this memorable field for the consummation of their 
victories. The cautious steps of their enemies, their 
strict alliance, and their advantageous posts, he art- 
fully represented as the effects, not of prudence, but 
of fear. The Visigoths alone were the strength and 
nerves of the opposite army ; and the Huns might 
securely trample on the degenerate Romans, whose 
close and compact order betrayed their apprehensions, 
and who were equally incapable of supporting the 
dangers, or the fatigues, of a day of battle. The 
doctrine of predestination, so favourable to martial 
virtue, was carefully inculcated by the king of the 
Huns ; who assured his subjects, that the warriors, 
protected by Heaven, were safe and invulnerable 
amidst the darts of the enemy ; but that the unerr- 
ing Fates would strike their victims in the bosoin of 
. inglorious peace. " I myself,'* continued Attila, 
" will throw the first javelin, and the wretch who 
" refuses to imitate the example of his sovereign is 
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" devoted to inevitable death." The spirit of the Bar- chap. 

barians was rekindled by the presence, the voice, and L 

the example, of their intrepid leader ; and Attila, 
yielding to their impatience, immediately formed his 
order of battle. At the head of his brave and faith- 
ful Huns, he occupied in person the centre of the 
line. The nations subject to his empire, the Rugians, 
the Heruli, the Thuringians, the Franks, the Bur- 
gundians, were extended, on either hand, over the 
ample space of the Catalaunian fields ; the right 
wing was commanded by Ardaric, king of the Ge- 
pidae ; and the three valiant brothers, who reigned 
over the Ostrogoths, were posted on the left to op- 
pose the kindred tribes of the Visigoths. The dis- 
position of the allies was regulated by a different 
principle. Sangiban, the faithless king of the Alani, 
was placed in the centre ; where his motions might 
be strictly watched, and his treachery might be 
instantly punished. jiEtius assumed the command 
of the left, and Theodoric of the right, wing ; while 
Torismond still continued to occupy the heights 
which appear to have stretched on the flank, and 
perhaps the rear, of the Scythian army. The na- 
tions from the Volga to the Atlantic were assembled 
on the plain of Chalons j but many of these nations 
had been divided by faction, or conquest, or emigra- 
tion ; and the appearance of similar arms and ensigns, 
which threatened each other, presented the image of 
a civil war. 

The discipline and tactics of the Greeks and Ro- Battle of 

•/» • • /*!• •! Chalons. 

mans form an mterestmg part of their national man- 
ners. The attentive study of the military operations 
of Xenophon, or Gaesar, or Frederic, when they are 
described by the same genius which conceived and 
executed them, may tend to improve (if such im- 
provement can be wished) the art of destroying the 
human species. But the battle of Chalons can only 
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CHAP, excite our curiosity by the magnitude of the object ; 
> ^^^^^ since it was decided by the blind impetuosity of Bar- 
barians, and has been related by partial writers, whose 
civil or ecclesiastical profession secluded them from 
the knowledge of military aflFairs. Cassiodorius, 
however, had familiarly conversed with many Gothic 
warriors, who served in that memorable engagement ; 
" a conflict," as they informed him, " fierce, various, 
" obstinate, and bloody ; such as could not be pa- 
" ralleled, either in the present, or in past ages/* 
The number of the slain amounted to one hundred 
and sixty-two thousand, or, according to another ac- 
count, three hundred thousand persons * ; and these 
incredible exaggerations suppose a real and effective 
loss, sufficient to justify the historian's remark, that 
whole generations may be swept away, by the mad- 
ness of kings, in the space of a single hour. After 
the mutual and repeated discharge of missile weapons, 
in which the archers of Scythia might signalize their 
superior dexterity, the cavalry and infantry of the 
two armies were furiously mingled in closer combat. 
The Huns, who fought under the eyes of their king, 
pierced through the feeble and doubtful centre of the 
allies, separated their wings from each other, and 
wheeling, with a rapid effort, to the left, directed 
their whole force against the Visigoths. As Theo- 
doric rode along the ranks, to animate his troops, he 
received a mortal stroke from the javelin of Andages, 
a noble. Ostrogoth, and immediately fell from his 
horse. The wounded king was oppressed in the 
general disorder, and trampled under the feet of his 
own cavalry; and this important death served to 

* The expressions of Jomandes, or rather of Cassiodorius, are extremely 
strong. Bellum atrox, multiplex, imroane, pertinax, cui simile nulla usquam 
narrat antiquitas : ubi tnlia gesta referuntur, ut nihil esset quod in vit& sua oon- 
spicere potuisset^regius, qui hujus miracuU privaretur aspectii. Dubos (Hist. 
Critique* torn. L p. 392, 393) attempts to reconcile the 162,000 of Jomandes 
with the 300,000 of Idatius and Isidore ; by supposing, that the larger nimiber 
included the total destruction of the war, the effects of disease,^ the slaughter of 
the unaffmed people, &c. 
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explain the ambiguous prophecy of the haruspices. chap. 
Attila already exulted in the confidence of victory, ^^^ 
when the valiant Tbrismond descended from the 
hills, and verified the remainder of the prediction. 
The Visigoths, who had been thrown into confusion 
by the flight, or defection, of the Alani, gradually 
restored their order of battle ; and the Huns were 
undoubtedly vanquished, since Attila was compelled 
to retreat. He had exposed his person with the 
rashness of a private soldier; but the intrepid troops 
of the centre had pushed forwards beyond the rest of 
the line ; their attack was faintly supported ; their 
flanks were unguarded ; and the conquerors of 
Scythia and Germany were saved by the approach of 
the night from a total defeat. They retired within 
the circle of waggons that fortified their camp ; and 
the dismounted squadrons prepared themselves for a 
defence, to which neither their arms, nor their tem- 
per, were adapted. The event was doubtful : but 
Attila had secured a last and honourable resource. 
The saddles and rich furniture of the cavalry were 
collected by his order into a funeral pile ; and the 
magnanimous Barbarian had resolved, if his in- 
trenchments should be forced, to rush headlong into 
the flames, and to deprive his enemies of the glory 
which they might have acquired, by the death or 
captivity of Attila. 

But his enemies had passed the night in equal Retreat of 
disorder and anxiety. The inconsiderate courage of 
Torismond was tempted to urge the pursuit, till he 
unexpectedly found himself, with a few followers, 
in the midst of the Scythian waggons. In the con- 
fusion of a nocturnal combat, he was thrown from 
his horse ; and the Gothic prince must have perished 
like his father, if his youthful strength, and the in- 
trepid zeal of his companions, had not rescued him 
from this dangerous situation. In the same manner. 
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.CHAP, but on the left of the line, iEtius himself, separated 
' from his allies, ignorant of their victory, and anxious 
for their fate, encountered and escaped the hostile 
troops, that were scattered over the plains of Cha- 
lons ; and at length reached the camp of the Goths, 
which he could only fortify with a slight rampart of 
shields, till the dawn of day. The Imperial general 
was soon satisfied of the defeat of Attila, who still 
remained inactive within his intrenchments ; and 
when he contemplated the bloody scene, he observed, 
with secret satisfaction, that the loss had principally 
fallen on the Barbarians. The body of Theodoric, 
pierced with honourable wounds, was discovered 
under a heap of the slain : his subjects bewailed the 
death of their king and father ; but their tears were 
mingled with songs and acclamations, and his funeral 
rites were performed in the face of a vanquished 
enemy. The Goths, clashing their arms, elevated 
on a buckler his eldest son Torismond, to whom 
they justly ascribed the glory of their success ; and 
the new king accepted the obligation of revenge, as 
a sacred portion of his paternal inheritance. Yet 
the Goths themselves were astonished by the fierce 
and undaunted aspect of their formidable antagonist ; 
and their historian has compared Attila to a lion en- 
compassed in his den, and threatening his hunters 
with redoubled fury. The kings and nations, who 
might have deserted his standard in the hour of dis- 
tress, were made sensible, that the displeasure of 
their monarch was the most imminent and inevitable 
danger. All his instruments of mai*tial miisic in- 
cessantly sounded a loud and animating strain*^of 
defiance ; and the foremost troops who advanced to 
the assault were checked, or destroyed, by showers 
of arrows from every side of the intrenchments. It 
was determined, in a general council of war, to be- 
siege the king of the Huns in his camp, to intercept 
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his provisions^ and to reduce him to the alternative chap. 

XXIX 

of a disgraceful treaty, or an unequal combat. But L, 

the impatience of the Barbarians soon disdained these 
cautious and dilatory measures : and the mature po- 
licy of ^tius was apprehensive, that, after the extir- 
pation of the Huns, the republic would be oppressed 
by the pride and power of the Gothic nation. The 
patrician exerted the superior ascendant of authority 
and reason, to calm the passions, which the son of 
Theodoric considered as a duty ; represented, with 
seeming affection, and real truth, the dangers of 
absence and delay; and persuaded Torismond to 
disappoint, by his speedy return, the ambitious de- 
signs of his brothers, who might occupy the throne 
and treasures of Thoulouse. After the departure 
of the Goths, and the separation of the allied army, 
Attila was surprised at the vast silence that reigned 
over the plains of Chalons : the suspicion of some 
hostile stratagem detained him several days within 
the circle of his waggons ; and his retreat beyond 
the Rhine confessed the last victory which was 
achieved in the name of the Western empire. Mero- 
veus and his Franks observing a prudent distance, 
and magnifying the opinion of their strength, by the 
numerous fires which they kindled every night, con- 
tinued to follow the rear of the Huns, till they 
reached the confines of Thuringia. The Thurin- 
gians served in the army of Attila : they traversed, 
both in their march and in their return, the ter- 
ritories of the Franks ; and it was perhaps in this 
war that they exercised the cruelties, which, about 
fourscore years afterwards, were revenged by the son 
of Clovis. They massacred their hostages, as well 
as their captives ; two hundred young maidens were 
tortured with exquisite and unrelenting rage ; their 
bodies were torn asunder by wild horses, or their 
bones were crushed under the weight of rolling wag- 
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CHAP, gons : and their unburied limbs were abandoned on 
the public roads, as a prey to dogs and vultures. 



Such were those savage ancestors, whose imaginary 
virtues have sometimes excited the praise and envy 
of civilized ages. 
J^*^» of Neither the spirit, nor the forces, nor the reputa- 
Attfla, tion of Attila, were impaired by the failure of the 
.452. Q^jjj^j expedition. In the ensuing spring, he re- 
peated his demand of the princess Honoria, and her 
patrimonial treasures. The demand was again re- 
jected, or eluded ; and the indignant lover imme- 
diately took the field, passed the Alps, invaded Italy, 
and besieged Aquileia with an innumerable host of 
Barbarians. Those Barbarians were unskilled in the 
methods of conducting a regular siege, which even 
among the ancients required some knowledge, or at 
least some practice, of the mechanic arts. But the 
labour of many thousand provincials and captives, 
whose lives were sacrificed without pity, might exe- 
cute the most painful and dangerous work. The 
skill of the Roman artists might be corrupted to the 
destruction of their country. The walls of Aquileia 
were assaulted by a formidable train of battering 
rams, moveable turrets, and engines, that threw 
stones, darts, and fire : and the monarch of the 
Huns employed the forcible impulse of hope, fear, 
emulation, and interest, to subvert the only barrier 
which delayed the conquest of Italy. Aquileia was 
at that period oiie of the richest, the most populous, 
and the strongest of the maritime cities of the Ha- 
driatic coast. The Gothic auxiliaries, who appear 
to have served under their native princes Alaric and 
Antala, communicated their intrepid spirit ; and the 
citizens still remembered the glorious and successful 
resistance, which their ancestors had opposed to a 
fierce, inexorable Barbarian, who disgraced the ma- 
jesty of the Roman purple. ■ Three months were 
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consumed without eflFect in the siege of Aquileia ; chap- 

till the want of provisions, and the clamours of his 1_ 

army, compelled Attila to relinquish the enterprise j 
and reluctantly to issue his orders, that the troops 
should strike their tents the next morning, and begin 
their retreat. But as he rode round the walls, pen- 
sive, angry, and disappointed, he observed a stork, 
preparing to leave her nest, in one of the towers, and 
to fly with her infant family towards the country. 
He seized, with the ready penetration of a statesman, 
this trifling incident, which chance had offered to 
superstition ; and exclaimed, in a loud and cheerful 
tone, that such a domestic bird, so constantly attached 
to human society, would never have abandoned her ^ 
ancient seats, unless those towers had been devoted 
to impending ruin and solitude. The favourable omen 
inspired an assurance of victory ; the siege was re- 
newed, and prosecuted with fresh vigour; a large 
breach was made in the part of the wall from whence 
the stork had taken her flight ; the Huns mounted 
to the assault with irresistible fury ; and the succeed- 
ing generation could scarcely discover the ruins of 
Aquileia. After this dreadful chastisement, Attila 
pursued his march ; and as he passed, the cities of 
Altinum, Corcordia, and Padua, were reduced into 
heaps of stones and ashes. The inland towns, Vi- 
cenza, Verona, and Bergamo, were exposed to the 
rapacious cruelty of the Huns. Milan and Pavia 
submitted, without resistance, to the loss of their 
wealth ; and applauded the unusual demency, which 
preserved from the flames the public, as well as pri- 
vate, buildings ; and spared the lives of the captive 
multitude. The popular traditions of Comum, Tu- 
rin, or Modena, may justly be suspected ; yet they 
concur with more authentic evidence to prove, that 
Attila spread his ravages over the rich plains of mo- 
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CHAP, dem Lombardy ; which are divided by the Po, and 
^^^^' bounded by the Alps and Apennine. When he 



took possession of the royal palace of Milan, he was 
surprised, and offended, at the sight of a picture which 
represented the Caesars seated on their throne, and 
the princes of Scythia prostrate at their feet. The 
revenge which Attila inflicted on this monument of 
Roman vanity was harmless and ingenious. He 
commanded a painter to reverse the figures and the 
attitudes ; and the emperors were delineated pn the 
same canvas, approaching in a suppliant posture to 
empty their bags of tributary gold before the throne 
of the Scythian monarch. The spectators must have 
confessed the truth and propriety of the alteration ; 
and were perhaps tempted to apply, on this singular 
occasion, the well-known fable of the dispute between 
the lion and the man. 
Foundation It is a sayinff worthy of the ferocious pride of 

of the re* J o J jl 

public of Attila, that the grass never grew oh the spot where 
Venice. j^ jg horsc had trod. Yet the savage destroyer un- 
designedly laid the foundations of a republic, which 
revived, in the feudal state of Europe, the art and 
spirit of commercial industry. The celebrated name 
of Venice, or Venetia, was formerly diffused over a 
large and fertile province of Italy, from the confines 
of Pannonia to the river Addua, and from the Po to 
the Rhaetian and Julian Alps. Before the irruption 
of the Barbarians, fifty Venetian cities flourished in 
peace and prosperity: Aquileia was placed in the 
most conspicuous station : but the ancient dignity 
of Padua was supported by agriculture and manu- 
factures ; and the property of five hundred citizens, 
who were entitled to the equestrian rank, must have 
amounted, at the strictest computation, to one million 
seven hundred thousand pounds. Many families of 
Aquileia, Padua, and the adjacent towns, who fled 
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from the sword of the Huns, found a safe, though chap. 
dbscure, refuge in the neighbouring islands*. At 
the extremity of the Gulf, where the Hadriatic feebly 
imitates the tides of the ocean, near a hundred small 
islands are separated by shallow water from the con- 
tinent, and protected from the waves by several long 
slips of land, which admit the entrance of vessels 
through some secret and narrow channels. Till the 
middle of the fifth century, these remote and se- 
questered spots remained without cultivation, with 
few inhabitants, and almost without a name. But 
the manners of the Venetian fugitives, their arts and 
their government, were gradually formed by their 
new situation ; and one of the epistles of Cassio- 
doriust which describes their condition about seventy 
years afterwards, may be considered as the primitive 
monument of the republic. The minister of Theo- 
doric compares them, in his quaint declamatory style, 
to water-fowl, who had fixed their nests on the bosom 
of the waves ; and though he allows that the Venetian 
provinces had formerly contained many noble families, 
he insinuates, that they were now reduced by mis- 
fortune to the same level of humble poverty. Fish 
was the common, and almost the universal, food of 
every rank : their only treasure consisted in the 
plenty of salt, which they extracted from the sea : 
and the exchange of that commodity, so essential to 
human life, was substituted in the neighbouring mar- 
kets to the currency of gold and silver. A people, 

* This emu^tion is not attested by any oontemporary evidence : but. the fact 
is prov^ by the event, and the circumstances might be preserved by tradition. 
The dtizens of Aqoileia retired to the Ide of Gr^us, those of Padua to Rivus 
Altos, or Rialto, where the city of Venice was afterwards built, &c. 

f Cassiodor. Variar. 1. 12, epist. 24. Maffei (Verona lUustrata, part L p. 240 
-^-254.) has translated and explained this curious letter, in the spirit of a learned 
nitiquarian and a fidthful subject, who considered Venice as the only Intimate 
ttSspnng of the Roman republic. He fixes the date of the epistle, and con- 
sequent^ the prefecture, of Cassiodorius, A. D. 523 ; and the marquises authority 
has the more weight, as he had prepared an edition of his works, and actually 
published a dissertation on the true orthography of his name. See Osservazioni 
Lettenure, torn. S. p. 290—339. 
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CHAP, whose habitations might be doubtfully assigned to the 
^^^^' earth or water, soon became alike familiar with the 
two elements ; and the demands of avarice succeeded 
to those of necessity. The islanders, who, from 
Grado to Chiozza, were intimately connected with 
each other, penetrated into the heart of Italy, by the 
secure, though laborious, navigation of the rivers and 
inland canals. Their vessels, which were continually 
increasing in size and number, visited all the harbours 
of the Gulf; and the marriage, which Venice an- 
nually celebrates with the Hadriatic, was contracted 
in her early infancy. The epistle of Cassiodorius, 
the Praetorian prjaefect, is addressed to the maritime 
tribunes : and he exhorts them, in a mild tone of 
authority, to animate the zeal of their countrymen 
for the public service, which required their assistance 
to transport the magazines of wine and oil from the 
province of Istria to the royal city of Ravenna. The 
ambiguous office of these magistrates is explained by 
the tradition, that, in the twelve principal islands^ 
twelve tribunes, or judges, were created by an annual 
and popular election. The existence of the Venetian 
republic under the Gothic kingdom of Italy is at- 
tested by the same authentic record, which an- 
nihilates their lofty claim of original and perpetual 
independence. 
AttiiagivM The Italians, who had long since renounced the 
Romans, cxercisc of arms, were surprised, after forty years*^ 
peace, by the approach of a formidable Barbarian^ 
whom they abhorred, as the enemy of their religion, 
as well as of their republic. Amidst the general, 
consternation, iEtius alone was incapable of fear; 
but it was impossible that he should achieve, alone, 
and unassisted, any military exploits worthy of his 
former renown. The Barbarians who had defended 
Gaul refused to march to the relief of Italy; and 
the succours promised by the Eastern emperor were 
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distant and doubtfal. Since ^tius, at the head of chap, 
his domestic troops, still maintained the field, and ^^^^* 
harassed or retarded the march of Attila, he never 
showed himself more truly great than at the time 
when his conduct was blamed by an ignorant and un- 
grateful people. If the mind of Valentinian had 
been susceptible of any generous sentiments, he would 
have chosen such a general for his example and his 
guide. But the timid grandson of Theodosius, in- 
stead of sharing the dangers, escaped from the sound 
of war ; and his hasty retreat from Ravenna to Rome, 
from an impregnable fortress to an open capital, be- 
trayed his secret intention of abandoning Italy, as 
soon as the danger should approach his Imperial per- 
son. This shameful abdication was suspended, how- 
ever, by the spirit of doubt and delay, which commonly 
adheres to pusillanimous counsels, and sometimes cor- 
rects their pernicious tendency. The Western em- 
peror, with the senate and people of Rome, embraced 
the more salutary resolution of deprecating, by a 
solemn and suppliant embassy, the wrath of Attila. 
Thi3 important commission was accepted by Avienus, 
who, from his birth and riches, his consular dignity, 
the numerous train of his clients, and his personal 
abilities, held the first rank in the Roman senate. 
The specious and artful character of Avienus was 
admirably qualified to conduct a negotiation either of 
public or private interest : his colleague Trigetius had 
exercised the Praetorian praefecture of Italy; and Leo, 
bishop of Rome, consented to expose his life for the 
safety of his flock. The genius of Leo was exercised 
and displayed in the public misfortunes ; and he has 
deserved the appellation of Greats by the successful 
zeal with which he laboured to establish his opinions 
and his authority, under the venerable names of or- 
thodox faith and ecclesiastical discipline. The Roman 
ambassadors were introduced to the tent of Attila, as. 

r3 
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CHAP, he lay encamped at the place where the slow-winding 
^^^^' Mincius is lost in the foaming waves of the lake Be- 
nacus, and trampled, with his Scythian cavalry, the 
farms of Catullus and Virgil*. The Barbarian mon- 
arch listened with favourable, and even respectful, 
attention ; and the deliverance of Italy was purchased 
by the immense ransom, or dowry, of the princess 
Honoria. The state of his army might facilitate the 
treaty, and hasten his retreat. Their martial spirit 
was relaxed by the wealth and indolence of a warm 
climate. The shepherds of the North, whose ordinary 
food consisted of milk and ratv flesh, indulged them- 
selves too freely in the use of bread, of wine, and of 
meat prepared and seasoned by the arts of cookery j 
and the progress of disease revenged in some measure 
the injuries of the Italians. When Attila declared 
his resolution of carrying his victorious arms to the 
gates of Rome, he was admonished by his friends, as 
well as by his enemies, that Alaric had not long sur- 
vived the conquest of the eternal city. His mind, 
superior to real danger, was assaulted by imaginary 
terrors ; nor could he escape the influence of super- 
stition, which had so oflben been subservient to his 
designs f . The pressing eloquence of Leo, his ma- 
jestic aspect, and sacerdotal robes, excited the venera- 
tion of Attila for the spiritual father of the Christians. 
The apparition of the two apostles, St. Peter and St.. 
Paul, who menaced the Barbarian with instant death, 
if he rejected the prayer of their successor, is one of 
the noblest legends of ecclesiastical tradition. The 
safety of Rome might deserve the interposition of 

* The Marquis MafTei (VeroDa Illustrata, part I p. 95. 129. 221. part ii^. 
p. 2. 6.) has illustrated with taste and learning this interesting topography. He 
places the interview of Attila and St. Leo near Ariolica, or Ardelica, now Pes- 
chiera, at the conflux of the lake and river ; ascertains the villa of Catullus, in the 
delightful peninsula of Sarmio, and discovers the Andes of Virgil, in the village 
of Bandes, precisely situate qua se subducere coUes indpiunt, where the Veronese 
hills imperceptibly slope down into the plain of Mantua. 

+ The historian Priscus had positively mentioned the efiect which this example 
produced on the mind of Attila. Jomandes, c 42, p. 673. 
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celestial beings; and some indulgence is due to a cmap. 
fable, which has been represented by the pencil of ^^^^' 
Raphael, and the chisel of Algardi*. 

Before the king of the Huns evacuated Italy, he The death 
threatened to return more dreadful, and more im- a.I)!453. 
placable, if his bride, the princess Honoria, were not 
delivered to his ambassadors within the term stipu- 
lated by the treaty. Yet, in the meanwhile, Attila 
relieved his tender anxiety, by adding a beautiful 
maid^ whose name was Ildico, to the list of his in- 
numerable wives. Their marriage was celebrated 
with barbaric pomp and festivity, at his wooden palace 
beyond the Danube ; and the monarch, oppressed 
with wine and sleep, retired, at a late hour, from the 
banquet to the nuptial bed. His attendants con- 
tinued to respect his repose, the greatest part of the 
ensuing day, till the unusual silence alarmed their 
fears and suspicions ; and, after attempting to awaken 
Attila by loud and repeated cries, they at length 
broke into the royal apartment. They found the 
trembling bride sitting by the bedside, hiding her face 
with her veil, and lamenting her own danger, as well 
as the death of the king, who had expired during the 
night. An artery had suddenly burst ; and as Attilsi 
lay in a supine posture, he was suffocated by a torrent 
of blood, which, instead of finding a passage through 
the nostrils, regurgitated into the lungs and stomach. 
His body was solemnly exposed in the midst of the 
plain, under a silken pavilion ; and the chosen squa- 
drons of the Huns, wheeling round in measured evo- 
lutions, chanted a funeral song to the memory of a 
hero, glorious in his life, invincible in his death, the 
father of his people, the scourge of his enemies, and 
the terror of the world. According to their national 

* The jucture of Rt^hael is in the Vatican ; the basso (or perhaps the alto) 
relievo of Algardi, on one of the altars of St. Peter (see Dubos, Reflexions sur la 
Poene et snr la Peinture, torn, i p. 519, 520). 
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custom, the Barbarians cut oflP a part of their hair, 
gashed their faces with unseemly wounds, and be- 
wailed their valiant leader as he deserved, not with 
the tears of women, but with the blood of warriors. 
The remains of Attila were inclosed within three 
coffins, of gold, of silver, and of iron, and privately 
buried in the* night : the spoils of nations were 
thrown into his grave ; the captives who had opened 
the ground were inhumanly massacred ; and the 
same Huns, who had indulged such excessive grief, 
feasted, with dissolute and intemperate mirth, about 
the recent sepulchre of their king. It was reported 
at Constantinople, that on the fortunate night in 
which he expired, Marcian beheld in a dream the 
bow of Attila broken asunder : and the report may 
be allowed to prove how seldom the image of that 
formidable Barbarian was absent from the mind of a 
Roman emperor. 

The revolution which subverted the empire of the 
Huns established the fame of Attila, whose genius 
alone had sustained the huge and disjointed fabric. 
After his death, the boldest chieftains aspired to the 
rank of kings ; the most powerful kings refused to 
acknowledge a superior; and the numerous sons, 
whom so many various mothers bore to the deceased 
monarch, divided and disputed, like a private in- 
heritance, the sovereign command of the nations of 
Germany and Scythia. The bold Ardaric felt and 
represented the disgrace of this servile partition ; and 
his subjects, the warlike Gepidae, with the Ostrogoths, 
under the conduct of three valiant brothers, encou- 
raged their allies to vindicate the rights of freedom 
and royalty. In a bloody and decisive conflict on 
the banks of the river Netad, in Pannonia, the lance 
of the Gepidae, the sword of the Goths, the arrows 
of the Huns, the Suevic infantry, the light arms of 
the Heruli, and the heavy weapons of the Alani, en- 
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countered or supported each other; and the victory chap. 
of Ardaric was accompanied with the slaughter of ^^^^ 
thirty thousand of his enemies. Ellac, the eldest 
8on of Attila, lost his life and crown in the memo- 
rable battle of Netad : his early valour had raised 
him to the throne of the Acatzires, a Scythian people, 
whom he subdued ; and his father, who loved the 
superior merit, would have envied the death, of Ellac. 
His brother Dengisich, with an army of Huns, still 
formidable in their Hight and ruin, maintained his 
ground above fifteen years on the banks of the Da- 
nube. The palace of Attila, with the old country 
of Daeia, from the Cai^pathian hills to the Euxine, 
became the seat of a new power, which was erected 
by Ardaric, king of the Gepidffi. The Pannonian 
conquests, from Vienna to Sirmium, were occupied 
by the Ostrogoths ; and the settlements of the tribes, 
who had so bravely asserted their native freedom, 
were irregularly distributed, according to the mea- 
sure of their respective strength. Surrounded and 
oppressed by the multitude of his father's slaves, the 
kingdom of Dengisich was confined to the circle of 
his waggons ; liis desperate courage urged him to 
invade the Eastern empire ; he fell in battle ; and 
his head, ignominiously exposed in the Hippodrome, 
exhibited a grateful spectacle to the people of Con- 
stantinople. Attila had fondly or snperstitiously 
believed, that Irnac, the youngest of his sons, was 
destined to pei'petuate the glories of his race. The 
character of that prince, who attempted to moderate 
the rashness of his brother Dengisich, was more 
suitable to the declining condition of the Huns j and 
Irnac, with his subject hordes, retired into the heart 
of the Lesser Scythia. They were soon overwhelmed 
by a torrent of new Barbarians, who followed the 
same road which their own ancestors had formerly 
discovered. The Geougen, or Avares, whose re- 
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CHAP, sidence is assigned by the Greek writers to the shores 
' of the ocean, impelled the adjacent tribes ; till at 
length the Igours of the North, issuing from the 
cold Siberian regions, which produce the most va- 
luable furs, spread themselves over the desert, as far 
as the Boristhenes and Caspian gates ; and finally 
extinguished the empire of the Huns. 
Vai-^wn Such an event might contribute to the safety- of 
patrician the Eastcm empire, under the reign of a prince who 
A.^454, conciliated the friendship, without forfeiting the 
esteem, of the Barbarians. But the emperor of the 
West, the feeble and dissolute Valentinian, who had 
reached his thirty-fifth year without attaining the age 
of reason or courage, abused this apparent security, 
to undermine the foundations of his own throne, by 
the murder of the patrician ^tius. From the in- 
stinct of a base and jealous mind, he hated the man 
who was universally celebrated as the terror of the 
Barbarians, and the support of the republic ; and his 
new favourite, the eunuch Heraclius, awakened the 
emperor from the supine lethargy, which might be 
disguised, during the life of Placidia, by the excuse 
of filial piety. The fame of ^Etius, his wealth and 
dignity, the numerous and martial train of Barbarian 
followers, his powerful dependents, who filled the 
civil offices of the state, and the hopes of his son 
Gaudentius, who was already contracted to Eudoxia, 
the emperor's daughter, had raised him above the 
rank of a subject. The ambitious designs, of which 
he was secretly accused, excited the fears, as well as 
the resentment, of Valentinian. ^Etius himself, 
supported by the consciousness of his merit, his ser- 
vices, and perhaps his innocence, seems to have 
maintained a haughty and indiscreet behaviour. The 
patrician offended his sovereign by a hostile declara- 
tion ; he aggravated the offence, by compelling him 
to ratify, with a solemn oath, a treaty of reconciliation 
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and alliaiice ; he proclaimed his suspicions, he neg- chap. 
lected his safety : and from a vain confidence that * 

the enemy, whom he despised, was incapable even of 
a manly cripae, he rashly ventured his person in the 
palace of Rome. Whilst he urged, perhaps with 
intemperate vehemence, the marriage of his son ; 
Valentinian, drawing his sword, the first sword he 
had ever drawn, plunged it in the breast of a general 
who had saved his empire : his courtiers and eunuchs 
ambitiously struggled to imitate their master; and 
i^tius, pierced with a hundred wounds, fell dead 
in the royal presence. Boethius, the Praetorian praa* 
feet, was killed at the same moment ; and before the 
event could be divulged, the principal friends of the 
patrician were summoned to the palace, and sepa? 
rately murdered. The horrid deed, palliated by 
the specious names of justice and necessity, was im-? 
mediately communicated by the emperor to his sol- 
diers, his subjects, and his allies. The nations, who 
were strangers or enemies to jiEtius, generously de- 
plored the unworthy fate of a hero : the Barbarians, 
who had been attached to his service, dissembled 
their grief and resentment j and the public con-i 
tempt, which had been so long entertained for Va-. 
lentinian, was at once converted into deep and uni- 
versal abhorrence. Such sentiments seldom pervade 
the walls of a palace ; yet the emperor was confounded 
by the honest reply of a Roman, whose approbation 
he had not disdained to solicit. ^^ I am ignorant, 
" sir, of your motives or provocations ; I only know, 
" that you have acted like a man who cuts off his 
** right hand with his left/* 

The luxury of Rome seems to have attracted the and ravishes 
long and frequent visits of Valentinian ; who was. Maximus. 
consequently more despised at Rome than in any. 
other part of his dominions. A republican spirit was 
insensibly revived in the senate, as their authority. 
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CHAP, and even their supplies, became necessary for the 
support of his feeble government. The stately de- 
meanour of an hereditary monarch offended their 
pride ; and the pleasures of Valentinian were in- 
jurious to the peace and honour of noble families. 
The birth of the empress Eudoxia was equal to his 
own, and her charms and tender affection deserved 
those testimonies of love, which her inconstant hus- 
band dissipated in vague and unlawful amours. Pe- 
tronius Maximus, a wealthy senator of the Anician 
family, who had been twice consul, was possessed of 
a chaste and beautiful wife : her obstinate resistance 
served only to irritate the desires of Valentinian ; and 
he resolved to accomplish them either by stratagem 
or force. Deep gaming was one of the vices of the 
court : the emperor, who, by chance or contrivance, 
had gained from Maximus a considerable sum, un- 
courteously exacted his ring as a security for the 
debt ; and sent it by a trusty messenger to his wife, 
with an order, in her husband's name, that she should 
immediately attend the empress Eudoxia. The un-^ 
suspecting wife of Maximus was conveyed in her litter 
to the Imperial palace ; the emissaries of her impa- 
tient lover conducted her to a remote and silent bed- 
chamber ; and Valentinian violated, without remorse, 
the laws of hospitality. Her tears, when she returned 
home ; her deep affliction ; and her bitter reproaches 
against her husband, whom she considered as the 
accomplice of his own shame, excited Maximus to a 
just revenge ; the desire of revenge was stimulated 
by ambition j and he might reasonably aspire, by the 
free suffrage of the Roman senate, to the throne of 
a detested and despicable rival. Valentinian, who 
supposed that every human breast was devoid, like 
his own, of friendship and gratitude, had imprudently 
admitted among his guards several domestics and fol- 
lowers of -^tius. Two of these, of Barbarian race. 
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were persuaded to execute a sacred and honourable chap. 

duty, by punishing with death the assassin of their L 

patron: and their intrepid courage did not long, 
expect a favourable moment. Whilst Valentinian 
amused himself in the field of Mars with the spec- 
tacle of some military sports, they suddenly rushed 
upon him with drawn weapons, despatched the guilty 
Heraclius, and stabbed the emperor to the heart. Death of 
without the least opposition from his numerous train, ni^^** 
who seemed to rejoice in the tyrant's death. »S^ch^-^j^^ 
was the fate of Valentinian the Third, the last Ro- 
man emperor of the family of Theodosius. He 
faithfully imitated the hereditary weakness of his 
cousin and his two uncles, without inheriting the 
gentleness, the purity, the innocence, which alleviate, 
in their characters, the want of spirit and ability. 
Valentinian was less excusable, since he had passions, 
without virtues : even his religion was questionable ; 
and though he never deviated into the paths of heresy, 
he scandalized the pious Christians by his attachment 
to the profane arts of magic and divination. 

As early as the time of Cicero and Varro, it was Symptom* 
the opinion of the Roman augurs, that the twelve and nfm. 
vultures^ which Romulus had seen, represented the 
twelve centuries assigned for the fatal period of his 
city. This prophecy, disregarded, perhaps, in the 
season of health and prosperity, inspired the people 
with gloomy apprehensions, when the twelfth century, 
clouded with disgrace and misfortune, was almost 
elapsed * ; and even posterity must acknowledge with 

, * According to Varro, the twelfth century would expire A.D. 447, but the 
uncertainty of the true sera of Rome might aUow some latitude of anticipation or 
delay. The poets of the age, Claudian (de Bell. Getico, 265), and Sidonius (in 
Panegyr. Avit 357), i^ay be admitted as fair witnesses of the popular opinion. 

Jam reputant annos, interceptoque volatCi 

Vulturis, inddunt properatis ssecula metis. 

Jam prope fata tui bissenas Vulturis alas 
Implebant ; sds namque tuos, sds Roma, labores. 

See Dubos, Hist Critique, torn. i. p. 340—346. 
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CHAP, some surprise, that the arbitrary interpretation of an 

^ accidental or fabulous circumstance has been seriously 

verified in the downfall of the Western empire. But 
its fall was announced by a clearer omen than the 
flight of vultures : the Roman government appeared 
every day less formidable to its enemies, more odious 
and oppressive to its subjects. The taxes were mul- 
tiplied with the public distress ; economy was neg- 
lected in proportion as it became necessary ; and the 
injustice of the rich shifted the unequal burden from 
themselves to the people, whom they defrauded of 
the indulgences that might sometimes have alleviated 
their misery. The severe inquisition, which con- 
fiscated their goods, and tortured their persons, 
compelled the subjects of Valentinian to prefer the 
more simple tyranny of the Barbarians, to fly to the 
woods and mountains, or to embrace the vile and 
abject condition of mercenary servants. They ab- 
jured and abhorred the name of Roman citizens, 
which had formerly^ excited the ambition of man- 
kind. The Armorican provinces of Gaul, and the 
greatest part of Spain, were thrown into a state of 
disorderly independence, by the confederations of 
the Bagaudae ; and the Imperial ministers pursued 
with prescriptive laws, and ineflFectual arms, the rebels 
whom they had made. If all the Barbarian con- 
querors had been annihilated in the same hour, 
their total destruction would not have restored the 
enipire of the West : and if Rome still survived, 
she survived the loss of freedom, of virtue, and of 
honour. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

Scuik of Rome by Genseric, King of the Vmidals. — His nOr- 
vol Depredations, — Succession of the last Emperors of the 
Westf MaximttSj Avittis, Mqforian, SeveruSy AntheminSj 
OlybriuSf Gh/cerius, Nepos, Augustultis. — Total Extmc^ 
turn of the Western Empire, — Reign qfOdoa^er, the first 
BarhaHa/n King of Italy. 

The loss or desolation of the provinces, from the chap. 
ocean to the Alps, impaired the glory and greatness 



of Rome : her internal prosperity was irretrievably Naval 
destroyed by the separation of Africa. The rapa- ^^^ 
cious Vandals confiscated the patrimonial estates of [^^^J*^^ 
the senators, and intercepted the regular subsidies, 
which relieved the poverty, and encouraged the idle- 
ness, of the plebeians. The distress of the Romans 
was soon aggravated by an unexpected attack ; and 
the province, so long cultivated for their use by in- 
dustrious itnd obedient subjects, was armed against 
them by an ambitious Barbarian^ The Vandals and 
Alani, who followed the successful standard of Gen- 
seric, had acquired a rich and fertile territory, which 
stretched along the coast above ninety days journey 
from Tangier to Tripoli ; but their narrow limits 
were pressed and confined, on either side, by the 
sandy desert and the Mediterranean. The discovery 
and conquest of the Black nations, that might dwell 
beneath the torrid zone, could not tempt the rational 
ambition of Genseric : but he cast his eyes towards 
the sea ; he resolved to create a naval power, and his 
bold resolution was executed with steady and active 
perseverance. The woods of mount Atlas afforded 
an inexhaustible nursery of timber ; his new subjects 
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CHAP, were skilled in the arts of navigation and ship- 
building j he animated his dariug Vandals to em- 



brace a mode of warfare which would render every 
maritime country accessible to their arms ; the 
Moors and Africans were allured by the hopes of 
plunder ; and, after an interval of six centuries, the 
fleets that issued from the port of Carthage again 
claimed the empire of the Mediterranean. The suc- 
cess of the Vandals, the conquest of Sicily, the sack 
of Palermo, and the frequent descents on the coast 
of Leucania, awakened and alarmed the mother of 
Valentinian, and the sister of Theodosius. Alliances 
were formed ; and aimaments, expensive and in- 
effectual, were prepared, for the destruction of the 
common enemy j who reserved his courage to en- 
counter those dangers which his policy could not 
prevent or elude. The designs of the Roman go- 
vernment were repeatedly baffled by his artful delays, 
ambiguous promises, and apparent concessions ; and 
the interposition of his formidable confederate, the 
king of the Huns, recalled the emperors from the 
conquest of Africa to the care of their domestic 
safety. The revolutions of the palace, which left 
the Western empire without a defender, and without 
a lawful prince, dispelled the apprehensions, and 
stimulated the avarice, of Genseric. He imme- 
diately equipped a numerous fleet of Vandals and 
Moors, and cast anchor at the mouth of the Tyber, 
about three months after the death of Valentinian, 
and the elevation of Maximus to the Imperial 
throne. 
The dia- The private life of the senator Petronius Maximus 
rdgnofthe was oftcn alleged as a rare example of human felicity. 
Mmmus, His birth was noble and illustrious, since he de- 
M«cii*i7* scended from the Anician family; his dignity was 
supported by an adequate patrimony in land and 
money ; and these advantages of fortune were ac- 
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companied with liberal arts and decent manners, chap. 
which adorn or imitate the inestimable gifts of genius ^^^' 
and virtue. The luxury of his palace and table was 
hospitable and elegant. Whenever Maximus ap- 
peared in public, he was surrounded by a train of 
grateful and obsequious clients ; and it is possible ■ 
that among these clients, he might deserve and pos- 
sess some real friends. His merit was rewarded by 
the favour of the prince and senate : he thrice exer- 
cised the office of Prietorian praefect of Italy ; he was 
twice invested with the consulship, and he obtained 
the rank of patrician. These civil honours were not 
incompatible with the enjoyment of leisure and tran- 
quillity; his hours, according to the demands of 
pleasure or reason, were accurately distributed by a 
water-clock ; and this avarice of time may be allowed 
to prove the sense which Maximus entertained of 
his own happiness. The injury which he received 
from the emperor Valentinian appears to excuse the 
most bloody revenge. Yet a philosopher might have 
reflected, that, if the resistance of his wife had been 
sincere, her chastity was still inviolate, and that it 
could never be restored if she had consented to the 
will of the adulterer. A patriot would have hesitated, 
before he plunged himself and his country into those 
inevitable calamities, which must follow the extinc- 
tion of the royal house of Theodosius. The impru- 
dent Maximus disregarded these salutary considera- 
tions ; he gratified his resentment and ambition ; he 
saw the bleeding corpse of Valentinian at his feet ; 
and he heard himself sainted emperor by the unani- 
mous voice of the senate and people. But the day 
of his inauguration was the last day of his happiness. 
He was imprisoned (such is the lively expression of 
Sidoniua) in the palace ; and after passing a sleepless 
night, he sighed that he had attained the summit of 
his wishes, and aspired only to descend from the 
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CHAP, dangerous elevation. Oppressed by the weight of 
1^ the diadem, he communicated his anxious thoughts 



to his friend and quaestor Fulgentius ; and when he 
looked back with unavailing regret on the secure 
pleasures of his former life, the emperor exclaimed, 
" O fortunate Damocles, thy reign began and ended 
"with the same dinner:'' a "well-known allusion, 
which Fulgentius afterwards repeated as an in- 
structive lesson for princes and subjects. 
His death. The rciffu of Maximus continued about three 
June*i2. ' months. His hours, of which he had lost the com- 
mand, were disturbed by remorse, or guilt, or terror, 
and his throne was shaken by the seditions of the 
soldiers, the people, and the confederate Barbarians. 
The marriage of his son Palladius with the eldest 
daughter of the late emperor might tend to establish 
thq hereditary succession of his family; but the vio- 
lence which he offered to the empress Eudoxia 
could proceed only from the blind impulse of lust 
or revenge. His own wife, the cause of these tragic 
* X events, had been seasonably removed oy death ; and 
the widow of Valentinian was compelled to violate 
her decent mourning, perhaps her real grief, and to 
submit to the embraces of a presumptuous usurper, 
whom she suspected as the assassin of her deceased 
husband. These suspicions were soon justified by 
the indiscreet confession of Maximus himself; and 
he wantonly provoked the hatred of his reluctant 
bride, who was still conscious that she descended 
from a line of emperors. From the East, however, 
Eudoxia could not hope to obtain any effectual as- 
sistance : her father and her aunt Pulcheria were 
dead ; her mother languished at Jerusalem in dis- 
grace and exile ; and the sceptre of Constantinople 
was in the hands of a stranger. She directed her 
eyes towards Carthage ; secretly implored the aid of 
the king of the Vandals ; and persuaded Genseric 
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to improve the fair opportunity of disguising his ra- chap. 
pacious designs by the specious names of honour, jus- . 

tice, and compassion. Whatever abilities Maximus 
might-^ave shown in a subordinate station, he was 
found incapable of administering an empire ; and 
though he might easily have been informed of the 
naval preparations which were made on the opposite 
shores of Africa, he expected with supine indiffer- 
ence the approach of the enemy, without adopting 
any measures of defence, of negotiation, or of a 
timely retreat. When the Vandals disembarked at 
,the mouth of the Tyber, the emperor was suddenly 
roused fromi his lethargy by the clamours of a trem- 
bling and exasperated multitude. The only hope 
which presented itself to his astonished mind was 
that of a precipitate flight, and he exhorted the se- 
nators to imitate the example of their prince. But 
no sooner did Maximus appear in the streets, than ' 
he was assaulted by a shower of stones : a Roman, 
or a Burgundian soldier, claimed the honour of the 
first wound ; his mangled body was ignominiously 
cast into the Tyber ; the Roman people rejoiced in 
-the punishment which they had inflicted on the au- 
thor of the public calamities ; and the domestics of 
Eudoxia signalized their zeal in the service of their 
mistress. 

On the third day after the tumult, Genseric boldly Sack of 
advanced from the port of Ostia to the gates of the the vLdius, 
defenceless city. Instead of a sally of the Roman ^- ^-^i^^ 

'' - ■ "^ June 15—. 

youth, there issued from the gates an unarmed and 29. 
venerable procession of the bishop at the head of his 
clergy. The fearless spirit of Leo, his authority and 
eloquence, again mitigated the fierceness of a Bar- 
barian conqueror : the king of the Vandals promised 
to spare the unresisting multitude, to protect the 
buildings from fire, and to*exempt the captives from 
torture ; and although such orders were neither 

s2 
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CHAP, seriously given, nor strictly obeyed, the tfiediatiott 
^^^' of Leo was glorious to himself, and in some degree 
beneficial to his country. But- Rome and its in- 
habitants were delivered to the licentiousness of the 
Vandals and Moors, whose blind passions revenged 
the injuries of Carthage. The pillage lasted four^ 
teen days and nights ; and all that yet remained of 
public or private wealth, of sacred or profane treasure^ 
was diligently transported to the vessels of Geiiseric* 
Among the spoils, the splendid relics of two t^mples^ 
or rather of two religions, exhibited a memorable ex^ 
ample of the vicissitude of human and divine things^ 
Since the abolition of Paganism, the Capitol had been 
violated and abandoned ; yet the statues of the god^ 
and heroes were still respected, and the curious roof 
of gilt bronze was reserved for the rapacious hand^ 
of Genseric. The holy instruments of the Jewish 
Worship, the gold table, and the gold candlestick 
with seven branches, originally framed according to 
the particular instructions of God himself, and which 
tvere placed in the sanctuary of his temple^ had beea 
ostentatiously displayed to the Roman people ih the 
triumph of Titus. They were afterwards deposited 
in the temple of Peace ; and at the end of four hun- 
dred years, the spoils of Jerusalem were transferred 
from Rome to Carthage, by a Barbarian who derived 
his origin from the shores of the Baltic* Thel^ an- 
cient monuments might attract the notiee ofcuriosity> 
as well as of avarice. But tho Christian ohurches 
afforded more plentiful materials for sacril^e ; and 
the pious liberality of pope Leo, who melted six silver 
vases, the gift of Constantine, each of a hundred 
pounds weight, is an evidence of the damage which 
he attempted to repair. In the forty-five years, that 
had elapsed since the Gothic invasion, the pomp and 
luxury of Rome were in Some measiare restored ; ^oid 
it was difficult either to escape, or to satisfy, the ava- 
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rice of a conqueror, who possessed leisure to collect, chap. 
and ships to transport, the wealth of the capital. ^^"' , 
The imperial ornaments of the palace, the mag- 
nificent furniture and wardrobe, the sideboards of 
massy plate, were accumulated with disorderly ra- 
pine : the gold and silver amouuted to several thou- 
sand talents ; yet even the brass and copper ^vere 
laboriously removed. Eudoxia herself, who advanced 
to meet her friend and deliverer, soon bewailed the 
imprudence of her own conduct. She was rudely 
stripped of her jewels ; and the unfortunate empress, 
with her two daughters, the only surviving remains 
of the great Theodosius, was compelled, as a captive, 
to follow the haughty Vandal ; who immediately 
hoisted sail, and returned with a prosperous naviga- 
tion to the port of Carthage. Many thousand Ro- 
mans of both sexes, chosen for some useful or agree- 
able qualifications, reluctantly embarked on board the 
fleet of Genseric ; and their distress was aggravated 
by the unfeeling Barbarians, who, in the division of 
the booty, separated the wives from their husbands, 
and the children from their parents. The charity of 
Dcogratias, bishop of Carthage, was their only con- 
solation and support. He generously sold the gold 
and silver plate of the church to purchase the freedom 
of some, to alleviate the slavery of others, and to as- 
sist the wants and infirmities of a captive multitude, 
whose health was impaired by the hardships which 
they had suffered in their passage from Italy to 
Africa. By his order, two spacious churches were 
converted into hospitals : the sick were distributed 
in convenient beds, and liberally supplied with food 
and medicines ; and the aged prelate repeated his 
visits both in the day and night, with an assiduity 
that surpassed his strength, and a tender sympathy 
which enhanced the value of his services. Compare 
s3 
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CHAP, this scene with the field of Cannae j and judge be- 
" • tween Hannibal and the successor of St. Cyprian. 



The empe. 'j^g dcaths of ^tius and Valentinian had relaxed 

rot Ayitiui, 

A. D. 456, the ties which held the Barbarians of Gaul in peace 
^ ' and subordination. The sea-coast was infested by 
the Saxons ; the Alemanni and the Franks advanced 
from the Rhine to the Seine ; and the ambition of 
the Goths seemed to meditate more extensive and 
permanent conquests. The emperor Maxim us re- 
lieved himself, by a judicious choice, from the weight 
of these distant cares ; he silenced the solicitations of 
his friends, listened to the voice of fame, and pro- 
moted a stranger to the general command of the 
forces in Gaul. Avitus, the stranger, whose merit 
was so nobly rewarded, descended from a wealthy 
and honourable family in the diocese of Auvergne. 
The convulsions of the times urged him to embrace, 
with the same ardour, the civil and military profes- 
sions ; and the indefatigable youth blended the studies 
of literature and jurisprudence with the exercise of 
arms and hunting. Thirty years of his life were 
laudably spent in the public service ; he alternately 
displayed his talents in war and negotiation ; and 
the soldier of ^tius, after executing the most im- 
portant embassies, was raised to the station of Prae- 
torian prsefect of GauL Either the merit of Avitus 
excited envy, or his moderation was desirous of re- 
pose, since he calmly retired to an estate, which he^ 
possessed in the neighbourhood of Clermont. A 
copious stream, issuing from the mountain, and fall- . 
ing headlong in many a loud and foaming cascade, 
discharged its waters into a lake about two miles in 
length, and the villa was pleasantly seated on the 
margin of the lake. The baths, the porticoes, the 
summer and winter apartments, were adapted to the 
purposes of luxury and use j and the adjacent country 
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afforded the various prospects of woods, pastures, and chap. 
meadows. In this retreat, where Avitus amused his ^^^' 
leisure with books, rural sports, the practice of hus- 
bandry, and the society of his friends, he received 
the imperial diploma, which constituted him master- 
general of the cavalry and infantry of Gaul. He 
assumed the military command ; the Barbarians sus- 
pended their fury ; and whatever means he might 
employ, whatever concessions he might be forced to 
make, the people enjoyed the benefits of actual tran- 
quillity. But the fate of Gaul depended on the 
Visigoths; and the Roman general, less attentive 
to his dignity than to the public interest, did not 
disdain to visit ThouJouse in the character of an am- 
bassador. He was received with courteous hospi- 
tah'ty by Theodoric, the king of the Goths ; but 
while Avitus laid tlie foundations of a solid alliance 
with that powerful nation, he was astonished by the 
intelligence, that the emperor Maximus was slain, 
and that Rome had been pillaged by the Vandals. 
A vacant throne, which he might ascend without 
guilt or danger, tempted his ambition ; and the Visi- 
goths were easily persuaded to support his claim by 
their irresistible suffrage. They loved the person of A. d. 4fi5, 
Avitus ; they respected his virtues ; and they were "^' 
not insensible of the advantage, as well as honour, of 
giving an emperor to the West. The season was now 
approaching, in which the annual assembly of the 
seven provinces was held at Aries ; their delibera- 
tions might perhaps be influenced by the presence of 
Theodoric, and his martial brothers ; but their choice 
would naturally incline to the most illustrious of their 
countrymen. Avitus, after a decent resistance, ac- 
cepted the Imperial diadem from the representatives 
of Gaul ; and his election was ratified by the ac- 
clamations of the Barbarians and provincials. The 
ibrmal consent of Maician, emperor of the East, ■ 
s4 
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CHAP, was solicited and obtained : but the senate, Rome, 

^"^^ and Italy, though humbled by their recent calamities, 

submitted with a secret murmur to the presumption 

of the Gallic usurper. 

c^^'^of Theodoric, to whom Avitus was indebted for the 

TheodonC) 

king of the purple, had acquired the Gothic sceptre by the mur- 
A!*Dr453 der of his elder brother Torismond ; and he justified 
"^^* this atrocious deed by the design which his pre- 
decessor had formed of violating his alliance with the 
empire. Such a crime might not be incompatible 
with the virtues of a Barbarian ; but the manners of 
Theodoric were gentle and humane ; and posterity 
may contemplate without terror the original picture 
of a Gothic king, whom Sidonius had intimately ob- 
served, in the hours of peace and of social intercourse. 
In an epistle, dated from the court of Thoulouse, the 
orator satisfies the curiosity of one of his friends, in 
the following description : " By the majesty of his 
" appearance, Theodoric would command the respect 
" of those who are ignorant of his merit : and al- 
" though he is bom a prince, his merit would dignify 
'^ a private station. He is of a middle stature, his 
" body appears rather plump than fat, and in his well- 
" proportioned limbs agility is united with muscular 
" strength. If you examine his countenance, you 
" will distinguish a high forehead, large shaggy eye- 
" brows, an aquiline nose, thin lips, a regular set of 
" white teeth, and a fair complexion, that blushes 
" more frequently from modesty than from anger. 
" The ordinary distribution of his time, as far as it 
" is exposed to the public view, may be concisely re- 
" presented. Before day-break, he repairs, with a 
" small train, to his domestic chapel, where the ser- 
" vice is performed by the Arian clergy ; but those 
" who presume to interpret his secret sentiments 
" consider this assiduous devotion as the effect of 
" habit and policy. The rest of the morning is em- 
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* ployed in the administration of his kingdom. His ( 
' chair 18 surrounded by some military officers of de- _ 
' cent aspect and behaviour : the noisy crowd of his 

' Barbarian guards occupies the hall of audience ; 

• but they are not permitted to stand within the veils 

• or curtains, that conceal the council-chamber from 

* vulgar eyes. The ambassadors of the nations are 
' successively introduced : Theodoric listens with at- 
' tention, answers them with discreet brevity, and 
' either announces or delays, according to the nature 
" of their business, his iinal resolution. About eight 
■' (the second hour) he rises from his throne, and 
" visits, either his treasury, or his stables. If he 
" chooses to hunt, or at least to exercise himself on 
" horseback, his how is carried by a favourite youth ; 
" but when the game is marked, he bends it with his 
" own hand, and seldom misses the object of his aim : 
" as a king, he disdains to bear arms in such ignoble 
" warfare ; but as a soldier, he would blush to ac- 
" cept any military service which he could perform 
" himself. On common days, his dinner is not dif- 
" ferent from the repast of a private citizen j but 
" every Saturday, many honourable guests are invited 
" to the royal table, which, on these occasions, is 
" served with the elegance of Greece, the plenty of 
" Gaul, and the order and diligence of Italy. The 
*' gold or silver plate is less remarkable for its weight, 
" than for the brightness and curious workmanship : 
" the taste is gratified without the help of foreign 
" and costly luxury ; the size and number of the 
" cups of wine are regulated with a strict regard to 
" the laws of temperance ; and the respectful silence 
" that prevails is interrupted only by grave and in- 
*' structive conversation. 'After dinner, Theodoric 

' sometimes indulges himself in a short slumber ; and 
* as soon as he wakes, he calls for the dice and 
' tables, encourages his friends to forget the royal 
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CHAP. " majesty, and is delighted when they freely express 
^^^^' " the passions, which are excited by the incidents of 



" play. At this game, which he loves as the image 
" of war, he alternately displays his eagerness, his 
" skill, his patience, and his cheerful temper. If he 
" loses, he laughs ; he is modest and silent, if he 
" wins. Yet, notwithstanding this seeming ind^ffer- 
" erice, his courtiers choose to solicit any favour in the 
" moments of victory ; and I myself, in my applica- 
" tions to the king, have derived some benefit from 
** my losses. About the ninth hour (three o'clock) 
"the tide of business again returns, and flows in- 
" cessantly till after sun-set, when the signal of the 
" royal supper dismisses the weary crowd of suppliants 
" and pleaders. At the suppel", 3r more familiar re- 
" past, buffoons and pantomimes are sometimes in- 
" troduced, to divert, not to offend, the company, 
" by their ridiculous wit : but female singers, and 
" the soft effeminate modes of music, are severely 
" banished, and such martial tunes as animate the 
" soul to deeds of valour are alone grateful to the 
" ear of Theodoric. He retires from table ; and the 
" nocturnal guards are immediately posted at the 
" entrance of the treasury, the palace, and the pri- 
" vate apartments." 
His expcdi- When the king of the Visigoths encouraged Avi- 

tlOn into O 1 ^ rn 

Sp^,^^^ tus to assume the purple,^ he offered his person and 
his forces, as a faithful soldier of the republic. The 
exploits of Theodoric soon convinced the world that 
he had not degenerated from the warlike virtues of 
his ancestors. After the establishment of the Goths 
in Aquitain, and the passage of the Vandals into 
Africa, the Suevi, who had fixed their kingdom in 
Gallicia, aspired to the conquest of Spain, and 
threatened to extinguish the feeble remains of the 
Roman dominion. The provincials of Carthagena 
and Tarragona, afflicted by a hostile invasion, re- 
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presented their injuries and their apprehensions. 
Count Fronto was despatched, in the name of the _ 
emperor Avitus, with advantageous offers of peace 
and alliance ; and Theodoric interposed his weighty 
mediation, to declare that, unless his brother-in-law, 
the king of the Suevi, immediately retired, he shonid 
be obliged to arm in the cause of justice and of 
Rome. " Tell him," replied the haughty Rechiarius, 
" that I despise his friendship and his anus ; but that 
" I shall soon try whether he will dare to expect my 
" arrival under the walls of Thoulousc." Such a 
challenge urged Theodoric to prevent the bold de- 
signs of his enemy : he passed the Pyrenees at the 
head of the Visigoths : the Franks and Burgundians 
served under his standard j and though he professed 
himself the dutiful servant of Avitns, he privately 
stipulated, for himself and his successors, the absolute 
possession of the Spanish conquests. The two armies, 
or rather the two nations, encountered each other on 
the banks of the river Urbicus, about twelve miles 
from Astorga; and the decisive victory of the Goths 
appeared for awhile to have extii'patcd the name 
and kingdom of the Suevi. From the field of battle 
Theodoric advanced to Braga, their metropolis, which 
still retained the splendid vestiges of its ancient com- 
merce and dignity. His entrance was not polluted 
with blood, and the Goths respected the chastity of 
their female captives, more especially of the con- 
secrated virgins: hut the greatest part of the clergy 
and people were made slaves, and even the churches 
and altars were confounded in the universal pillage. 
The unfortunate king of the Suevi had escaped to 
one of the ports of the ocean ; but the obstinacy of 
the winds opposed his flight j he was delivered to bis 
implacable rival ; and Rechiarius, who neither desired 
nor expected mercy, received with manly constancy 
the death which he would probably have inflicted. 
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CHAP. After this bloody sacrifice to policy or resentment^ 
^^^' Theodoric carried his victorious arms as far as Merida, 
the principal town of Lusitania, without meeting any 
resistance ; but he was stopped in the full career of 
success, and recalled from Spain, before he could pro* 
vide for the security of his conquests. In his retreat 
towards the Pyrenees, he revenged his disappointiweut 
on the country through which he passed ; and, in the 
sack of Polentia and Astorga, he showed himself a 
faithless ally, as well as a cruel enemy. Whilst the 
king of the Visigoths fought and vanquished in the 
name of Avitus, the reign of Avitus had expired ; 
and both the honour and the interest of Theodoric 
were deeply wounded by the disgrace of a friend, 
whom he had seated on the throne of the Western 
empire. 
Avitus is The pressing solicitations of the senate and people 
A?D*456, persuaded the emperor Avitus to fix his residence at 
Ocu 16. Rome, and to accept the consulship for the ensuing 
year. On the first day of January, his son-inJaw, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, celebrated his praises in a pane-* 
gyric of six hundred verses ; but this composition^ 
though it was rewarded with a bras9 statue, seems to 
contain a very moderate proportion, either of geniuis 
or of truth* The poet, if we may degrade that sacred 
name, exaggerates the merit of a sovereign and ^ 
father ; and his prophecy of a long and glorious reign 
was soon contradicted by the event. Avitus, at a 
time when the Imperial dignity was reduced to a pre- 
eminence of toil and danger, indulged himself in the 
pleasures of Italian luxury : age had not extinguished 
his amorous inclinations ; and he is accused of in- 
sulting, with indiscreet and ungenerous raillery, the 
husbands whose wives he had seduced or violated, 
But the Romans were not inclined either to excuse 
his faults, or to acknowledge his virtues. The several 
parts of the empire became every day more alienated 
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from each other ; and the stranger of Gaul was the chap. 
object of popular hatred and contempt. The senate ^^^- 
asserted their legitimate claim in the election of an 
emperor ; and their authority, which had been ori- 
ginally derived from the old constitution, was again 
fortified by the actual weakness of a declining mon- 
archy. Yet even such a monarchy might have re- 
sisted the votes of an unarmed senate, if their dis- 
content had not been supported, or perhaps inflamed, 
by Count Ricimer, one of the principal commanders 
of the Barbarian troops, who formed the military de- 
fence of Italy. The daughter of WalHa, king of the 
Visigoths, was the mother of Ricimer j but he was 
descended, on the father's side, from the nation of 
the Snevi ; his pride, or patriotism, might be ex- 
asperated by the misfortunes of his countrymen ; and 
he obeyed, with reluctance, an emperor, in whose 
elevation he had not been consulted. His iaithful 
and important services against the common enemy 
rendered him still more formidable ; and, after de- 
stroying, on the coast of Corsica, a fleet of Vandals, 
which consisted of sixty galleys, Ricimer returned in 
triumph with the appellation of the Deliverer of 
Italy, He chose that moment to signify to Avitus, 
that his reign was at an end ; and the feeble emperor, 
at a distance from his Gothic allies, was compelled, 
after a short and imavailing struggle, to abdicate the 
pui'ple. By the clemency, however, or the contempt, 
of Ricimer, he was permitted to descend from the 
throne, to the more desimble station of bishop of 
Placentia : but the resentment of the senate was still 
unsatisfied ; and their inflexible severity pronounced 
the sentence of his death. He fled towards the Alps, 
with the humble hope, not of arming the Visigoths 
in his cause, but of securing his person and treasures 
in the sanctuary of Julian, one of the tutelar saints of 
Auvergne. Disease, or the hand of the executioner. 
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CHAP arrested him on the road ; yet his remains were de- 
^^^' cently transported to Brivas, or Brioude, in his native 



province, and he reposed at the feet of his holy patron. 
Avitus left only one daughter, the wife of Sidonius 
Apollinaris, who inherited the patrimony of his father- 
in-law ; lamenting, at the same time, the disappoint- 
ment of his public and private expectations. '"^0iis 
resentment prompted him to join, or at least to coun- 
tenance, the measures of a rebellious faction in Gaul ; 
and the poet had contracted some guilt, which it was 
incumbent on him to expiate, by a new tribute of 
flattery to the succeeding emperor. 
Character The succcssor of Avitus presents the welcome dis- 
tion of covery of a great and heroic character, such as some- 
A *d!^. times arise in a degenerate age, to vindicate the honour 
of the human species. The emperor Majorian has 
deserved the praises of his contemporaries, and of po- 
sterity ; and these praises may be strongly expressed 
in the words of a judicious and disinterested historian : 
" That he was gentle to his subjects ; that he was 
" terrible to his enemies ; and that he excelled in 
" everi/ virtue, all his predecessors who had reigned 
" over the Romans." Such a testimony may justify 
at least the panegyric of Sidonius ; and we may ac- 
quiesce in the assurance, that, although the obsequious 
orator would have flattered, with equal zeal, the most 
worthless of princes, the extraordinary merit of his 
object confined him, on this occasion, within the 
bounds of truth. Majorian derived his name from 
his maternal grandfather, who, in the reign of the 
great Theodosius, had commanded the troops of the 
lUyrian frontier. He gave his^ daughter in marriage 
to the father of Majorian, a respectable officer, who 
administered the revenues of Gaul with skill and in- 
tegrity ; and generously preferred the friendship of 
^tius to the tempting offers of an insidious court. 
His son, the future emperor, who was educated in 
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the profession of arms, displayed, from his early youth, chap. 
intrepid courage, premature wisdom, and unbounded " 
liberality in a scanty fortune. He followed the stand- 
ard of ^tius, contributed to his success, shared, and 
sometimes eclipsed his glory, and at last excited the 
jealousy of the patrician, or rather of his wife, who 
forwd him to retire from the service. Majorian, 
after the death of ^tius, was recalled, and promoted ; 
and his intimate connexion with count Ricimer was 
the immediate step by which he ascended the throne 
of the Western empire. During the vacancy that 
succeeded the abdication of Avitus, the ambitious 
Barbarian, whose birth excluded him from the Im- 
perial dignity, governed Italy, with the title of Pa- 
trician ; resigned, to his friend, the conspicuous sta- 
tion of master-general of the cavalry and infantry; 
and, after an interval of some months, consented to 
the unanimous wish of the Romans, whose favour 
Majorian had solicited by a recent victory over the 
Alemanni. He was invested with the purple at Ra- 
venna; and the epistle which he addressed to the 
senate will best describe his situation and his senti- 
ments. " Your election. Conscript Fathers ! and the 
" ordinance of the most valiant army, have made me 
" your emperor. May the propitious Deity direct and 
" prosper the counsels and events of my administra- 
" tion, to your advantage, and to the public welfare ! 
" For my own part, I did not aspire, I have submitted, 
" to reign ; nor should I have discharged the obliga- 
" tions of a citizen, if I had refused, with base and 
" selfish ingratitude, to support the weight of those 
" labours, which were imposed by the republic. As- 
" sist, therefore, the prince whom you have made ; 
" partake the duties which you have enjoined ; and 
" may our common endeavours promote the happi- 
" ness of an empire, which I have accepted from your 
** hands. Be assured, that, in our times, justice shall 
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CHAP. •* resume her ancient vigour, and that virtue shall 
^^^' " become not only innocent but meritorious. Let 
" none, except the authors themselves, be appre- 
*^ hensive of delations^ which, as a subject, I have 
** always condemned, and, as a prince, will severely 
** punish. Our own vigilance, and that of our father, 
<< the patrician Ricimer, shall regulate all military 
** affairs, and provide for the safety of the Roman 
" world, which we have saved from foreign and do- 
" mestic enemies. You now understand the maxims 
•* of my government : you may confide in the faithful 
*^ love and sincere assurances of a prince, who has 
« formerly been the companion of your life and 
** dangers ; who still glories in the name of senator, 
^* and who is anxious, that you should never repent 
*' of the judgment which you have pronounced in his 
•* favour.** The emperor, who, amidst the ruins of 
the Roman world, revived the ancient language of 
law and liberty, which Trajan would not have dis- 
claimed, must have derived those generous senti- 
ments from his own heart ; since they were not sug- 
gested to his imitation by the customs of his age, or 
the example of his predecessors. 
Hia salutary Xhc private and public actions of Mi^orian are very 
A. D. 467 imperfectly known : but his laws, remarkable for an 
original cast of thought and expression, faithfully re- 
present the character of a sovereign, who loved his 
people, who sympathized in their distress, who had 
istudied the causes of the decline of the empire, and 
who was capable of applying (as far as such reforma- 
tion was practicable) judicious and effectual remedies 
to the public disorders. His regulations concerning 
the finances manifestly tended to remove, or at least 
to mitigate, the most intolerable grievances. I. From 
the first hour of his reign, he was solicitous (I trans- 
late his own words) to relieve the weary fortunes of 
the provincials, oppressed by the accumulated weight 
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of indictions and superindictions. With this view, 
he granted an universal amnesty, a final and absolute _ 
discharge of all arrears of tribute, of all debts, which, 
under any pretence, the fiscal officers might demand 
from the people. This wise dereliction of obsolete, 
vexatious, and unprofitable claims, improved and 
purified the sources of the public revenue ; and the 
subject, who could now look back without despair, 
might labour with hope and gratitude for himself 
and for his countiy. II. In the assessment and col- 
lection of taxes, Majorian restored the ordinary juris- 
diction of the provincial magistrates ; and suppressed 
the extraordinary commissions which had been in- 
troduced, in the name of the emperor himself, or of 
the Prsetorian prsefects. The favourite servants, who 
obtained such irregular powers, were insolent in their 
behaviour, and arbitraiy in their demands ; they af- 
fected to despise the subordinate tribunals, and they 
were discontented, if their fees and profits did not 
twice exceed the sum which they condescended to 
pay into the treasury. One instance of their extortion 
would appear incredible, were it not authenticated 
by the legislator himself. They exacted the whole 
payment in gold : but they refused the current coin 
of the empire, and would accept only such ancient 
pieces as were stamped with the names of Faustina 
or the Antonines. The subject, who was unprovided 
with these curious medals, had recourse to the ex- 
pedient of compounding with their rapacious de- 
mands ; or if he succeeded in the research, his im- 
position was doubled, according to the weight and 
value of the money of former times. III. " The 
" municipal corporations (says the emperor), the 
** lesser senates (so antiquity has justly styled them), 
*' deserve to be considered as the heart of the cities, 
*' and the sinews of the republic. And yet so low 
*• are they now reduced, by the injustice of ma^ 
VOL. in. T 
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CHAP. " gistrates, and the venality of collectors, that many 
^^^' " of their members, renouncing their dignity and 
- " their country, have taken refuge in distant and ob- 
" scure exile." He urges, and even compels^ their 
return to their respective cities j but he removes the 
grievance which had forced them to desert the exer- 
cise of their municipal functions. They are dirct^ed, 
under the authority of the provincial magistrates, to 
resume their office of levying the tribute ; but, in.- 
stead of being made responsible for the whole sum 
assessed on their district, they are only requnced to 
produce a regular account of the payments which 
they have actually received, and of the defaulters who 
are still indebted to the public. IV. But Majorian 
was not ignorant that these corporate bodies were 
too much inclined to retaliate the injustice and op- 
pression which they had suffisred ; and he therefore 
revives the useful office of the defenders of cities. 
He exhorts the people to elect, in a full and free 
assembly, jsome man of discretion and inte^ty, who 
would dare to assert their privileges, to represent their 
grievances, to protect the poor from the tyranny of the 
rich, and to inform the emperor of the abuses that 
were committed under the sanction of his name and 
authority. 
^Rwn^*** The spectator, who casts a mournful view over the 
ruins of ancient Rome, is tempted to accuse the 
memory of the Goths and Vandals, for the mischief 
which they had neither leisure, nor power, nor per- 
haps inclination, to perpetrate. The tempest of war 
might strike some lofty turrets to the ground ; but 
the destruction which undermined the foundations 
of those massy fabrics was prosecuted, slowly and 
silently, during a period of ten centuries ; and the 
motives of interest, that afterwards operated without 
shame or control, were severely checked by the taste 
and spirit of the emperor Majorian. The decay of 
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the city had gradually impaired the value of the chap, 
public works. 'Vhe circus and theatres might still ^"^' 
excite, but they seldom gratified, the desires of the 
people ; the temples, which had escaped the zeal of 
the Christians, were no longer inhabited either by 
gods or men j the diminished crowds of the Romans 
were lost in the immense space of their baths and 
porticoes ; and the stately libraries and halls of jus- 
tice became useless to an indolent generation, whose 
repose was seldom disturbed, either by study or busi- 
ness. The monuments of consular, or Imperial, 
greatness were no longer revered, as the immortal 
glory of the capital ; they were only esteemed as an 
inexhaustible mine of materials, cheaper, and more 
convenient, than the distant quarry. Specious pe- 
titions were continually addressed to the easy magi- 
strates of Rome, which stated the want of stones or 
bricks for some necessary sei-vice : the fairest forms 
of architecture were rudely defaced for the sake of 
some paltry, or pretended, repairs ; and the degene- 
rate Romans, who converted the spoil to their own 
emolument, demolished, with sacrilegious hands, the 
labours of their ancestors. Majorian, who had often 
eighed ovfer the desolation of the city, applied a severe 
remedy to the growing evil. He reserved to the 
prince and senate the sole cognizance of the extreme 
cases which might justify the destruction of an ancient 
, edifice ; imposed a fine of fifty pounds of gold (two 
thousand pounds sterling), on every magistrate who 
ghould presume to grant such illegal and scandalous 
licence ; and threatened to chastise the cnminal 
obedience of their subordinate officers, by a severe 
whipping, and the amputation of both their hands. 
In the last instance, the legislator might seem to for- 
get the proportion of guilt and punishment ; but his 
zeal arose from a generous principle, and Majorian 
was anxious to protect the monuments of those ages, 
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in which he would have desired arid deserved to live; 
The emperor conceived, that it was his interest to 
increase the number of his subjects ; that it was his 
duty to guard the purity of the marriage-bed : but 
the means which he employed to accomplish these 
salutary purposes are of an ambiguous, and perhaps 
exceptionable, kind. The pious maids> who conse- 
crated their virginity to Christ, were restrained from 
taking the veil, till they 'had reached their fortieth 
year. Widows under that age were compelled to 
form a second alliance within the term of five years, 
by the forfeiture of half their wealth to their nearest 
relations, or to the state. Unequal marriages were 
condemned or annulled. The punishment of con- 
fiscation and exile was deemed so inadequate to the 
guilt of adultery, that, if the criminal returned to 
Italy, he might, by the express declaration of Majo- 
rian, be slain with impunity. 

While the emperor Majorian assiduously laboured 
to restore the happiness and virtue of the Romans^ 
he encountered the arms of Genseric, from his cha- 
racter and situation, their most formidable enemy. 
A fleet of Vandals and Moors landed at the mouth 
of the Liris, or Garigliano : but the Imperial troops 
surprised and attacked the disorderly Barbarians, who 
were encumbered with the spoils of Campania j they 
were chased with slaughter to their ships, and their 
leader, the king's brother-in-law, was found in the 
number of the slain. Such vigilance might announce 
the character of the new reign ; but the strictest 
vigilance, and the most numerous forces, were insuf- 
ficient to protect the long-extended coast of Italy 
from the ^ depredations of a naval war. The public 
opinion had imposed a nobler and more arduous task 
oh the genius of Majorian. Rome expected from 
him alone the restitution of Africa ; and the design 
ivhich he formed, of attacking the Vandals in their 
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new settlements, was the result of bold and judicious trap. 
policy. If the intrepid emperor could have infused ' ' 
his own spirit into the youth of Italy ; if he could 
have revived, in the field of Mars, the manly exercises 
in which he had always surpassed his equals ; he 
might have marched against Genseric at the head 
of a Roman army. Such a reformation of national 
manners might be embraced by the rising genera- 
tion ; but it is the misfortune of those princes who 
laboriously sustain a declining monarchy, that, to 
obtain some immediate advantage, or to avert some 
impending danger, they are forced to countenance, 
and even to multiply, the most peniicious abuses. 
Majorian, like the weakest of his predecessors, was 
reduced to the disgraceful expedient of substituting 
Barbarian auxiliaries in the place of his unwarlike 
subjects : and his superior abilities could only be dis- 
played in the vigour and dexterity with which he 
wielded a dangerous instrument, so apt to recoil on 
ihe hand that used it. Besides the confederates, who 
were already engaged in the service of the empire, 
the fame of his liberality and valour attracted the 
nations of the Danube, the Borysthenes, and perhaps 
of the Tanais. Many thousands of the bravest sub- 
jects of Attila, the Gepidie, the Ostrogoths, the 
■Rugians, the Burgundians, the Suevi, the Alani, 
assembled in the plains of Liguria ; and their formi- 
dable strength was balanced by their mutual ani- 
mosities. They passed the Alps in a severe winter. 
The emperor led the way, on loot, and in complete 
armour ; sounding, with his long staff, the depth of 
the ice, or snow, and encouraging the Scythians, 
who complained of the extreme cold, by the cheerful 
assurance, that they should be satisfied with the heat 
of Africa. The citizens of Lyons had presumed to 
shut their gates : they soon implored, and experi- 
jenced, the clemency of Majorian. He vanquished 
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chAp. Theodoric in the field ; and admitted to his friend- 
ship and alliance a king whom he had found not 
unworthy of his arms. The beneficial, though pre- 
carious, reunion of the greatest part of Gaul and 
Spain, was the effect of persuasion, as well as of 
force ; and the independent Bagaudas, who had 
escaped, or resisted^ the oppression of former reigns, 
were disposed to confide in the virtues of Majorian. 
His camp was filled with Barbarian allies ; his throne 
was supported by the zeal of an affectionate people ; 
but the emperor had foreseen, that it was impossible, 
without a maritime power, to achieve the conquest 
of Africa. In the first Punic war, the republic had 
exerted such incredible diligence, that, within sixty 
days after the first stroke of the axe had been given 
in the forest, a fleet of one hundred and sixty galleys 
proudly rode at anchor in the sea. Under circum- 
stances much less favourable, Majorian equalled the 
spirit and perseverance of the ancient Romans. The 
woods of the Apennine were felled ; the arsenals and 
manufactures of Ravenna and Misenum were re- 
stored ; Italy and Gaul vied with each other in liberal 
contributions to the public service ; and the Imperial 
navy of three hundred large galleys, with an adequate 
proportion of transports and smaller vessels, was col- 
lected in the secure and capacious harbour of Car- 
thagena in Spain. The intrepid countenance of 
Majorian animated his troops with a confidence of 
victory ; and if we might credit the historian Pro- 
copius, his courage sometimes hurried him beyond 
the bounds of prudence. Anxious to explore, with 
his own eyes, the state of the Vandals, he ventured, 
after disguising the colour of his hair, to visit Car- 
thage, in the character of his own ambassador : and 
Genseric was afterwards mortified by the discovery, 
that he had entertained and dismissed the emperor 
of the Romans. Such an anecdote may be rejected 
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as an improbable 6ction ; but it is a fiction which chap. 
would not have been imagined, unless in the life of '__ 



a hero. 

Without the help of a personal interview, Genseric The loss of 
was sufficiently acquainted with the genius and de- 
signs of his adversary. He practised his customary 
arts of fraud and delay, but he practised them with- 
out success. His applications for peace became each 
hour more submissive, and perhaps more sincere ; 
but the inflexible Majorian had adopted the ancient 
maxim, that Home could not he safe, as long as Car- 
thage existed in a hostde state. The king of the 
Vandals distrusted the valour of his native subjects, 
who were enervated by the luxury of the South ; he 
suspected the fidelity of the vanquished people, who 
abhorred him as an Arian tyrant ; and the desperate 
measure, which he executed, of reducing Mauritania 
into a desert, could not defeat the operations of the 
Roman emperor, who was at liberty to land his troops 
on any part of the African coast. But Genseric was 
saved from impending and inevitable ruin, by the 
treachery of some powerful subjects ; envious, or 
apprehensive, of their master's success. Guided by 
their secret intelligence, he surprised the unguarded 
fleet in the bay of Carthagena : many of the ships 
were sunk, or taken, or burnt ; and the preparations 
of three years were destroyed in a single day. After 
this event, the behaviour of the two antagonists 
showed them superior to their fortune. The Vandal, 
instead of being elated by this accidental victory, im- 
mediately renewed his solicitations for peace. The 
emperor of the West, who was capable of forming 
great designs, and of supporting heavy disappoint- 
ments, consented to a treaty, or rather to a suspen- 
sion of arms ; in the full assurance that, before he 
could restore his navy, he should be supplied with 
provocations to justify a second war. Majorian re- 
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CHAP, turned to Italy, to prosecute his labours fpr the public 
happiness ; and, as he was conscious of his own in- 



tegrity, he might long remain ignorant of the dark 
conspiracy which threatened his throne and his life. 
The recent misfortune of Carthagena sullied the 
glory which had dazzled the eyes of the multitude : 
almost every description of civil and military officers 
were exasperated against the Reformer, since they 
all derived some advantage from the abuses which he 
endeavoured to suppress ; and the patrician Ricimer 
impelled the inconstant passions of the Barbarians 
against a prince whom he esteemed and hated. The 
virtues of Majorian could not protect him from the 
impetuous sedition, which broke out in the camp 
near Tortona, at the foot of the Alps. He was com- 
pelled to abdicate the Imperial purple : five days 
after his abdication, it was reported that he died of 
Hig death, a dysentery ; and the humble tomb, which covered 
August;.' his remains, was consecrated by the respect and gra- 
titude of succeeding generations. The private cha^ 
racter of Majorian inspired love and respect. Mali- 
cious calumny and satire excited his indignation, or, 
if he himself were the object, his contempt : but he 
protected the freedom of wit, and in the hours which 
the emperor gave to the familiar society of his friends, 
he could indulge his taste for pleasantry, without de- 
grading the majesty of his rank. 
Ridmet It was uot perhaps without some regret, that Ri- 

d^e ' cimer sacrificed his friend to the interest of his am- 
Sevenw! bitiou : but he resolved, in a second choice, to avoid 
A. D. 461 the imprudent preference qf superior virtue and merit. 
At his command, the obsequious senate of Rome be- 
stowed the Imperial title on Libius Severus, who 
ascended the throne of the West without emerging 
from the obscurity of a private condition. History 
has scarcely deigned to notice his birth, his elevation, 
his character, or his death. Severus expired, as soon 
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as his life became inconvenient to his patron j and it chap. 

would be useless to discriminate his nominal reign in '__ 

the vacant interval of six years, between the death of 
Majorian, and the elevation of Anthemius. During 
that period, the government was in the hands of 
Riciraer alone ; and although the modest Barbarian 
disclaimed the name of king, he accumulated trea- 
sures, formed a separate army, negotiated private 
alliances, aud ruled Italy with the same independent 
and despotic authority, which was afterivards exer- 
cised by Odoacer and Theodoric. But his dominions 
were bounded by the Alps ; and two Roman generals, 
Marcellinua and j^gidius, maintained their allegiance 
to the republic, by rejecting, with disdain, the phan- 
tom which he styled an emperor. Marcellinus still P,"''"^^'^ 
adhered to the old religion ; and the devout Pagans, nus in 
who secretly disobeyed the laws of the church and " °""^ 
state, applauded his profound skill in the science of 
divination. But he possessed the more valuable qua- 
lifications of learning, virtue, and courage ; the study 
of the Latin literature had improved his taste ; and 
his military talents liad recommended him to the 
esteem and confidence of the great jlitius, in whose 
ruin he was involved. By a timely flight, Marcellinus 
escaped the rage of Valentinian, and boldly asserted 
his liberty amidst the convulsions of the Western 
empire. His voluntary, or reluctant, submission, to 
the authority of Majorian, was rewarded by the go- 
vernment of Sicily, and the command of an army, 
Btationed in that island to oppose, or to attack, the 
Vandals ; but his Barbarian mercenaries, after the 
emperor's death, were tempted to revolt by the artful 
liberality of Ricimer. At the head of a band of J 

faithful followers, the intrepid Marcellinus occupied I 

the province of Dalmatia, assumed the title of patri- fl 

cian of the West, secured the love of his subjects by H 

a mild and equitable reign, built a fleet, which claimed H 

L ^ 
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CHAP, the dominion of the Hadriatic, and alternately alarmed 

XXX . . 

the coasts of Italy and of Africa. iEgidius, the nias- 



'^Pj^ ter-general of Gaul, who equalled, or at least who 
in GauL imitated, the heroes of ancient Rome, proclaimed his 
immortal resentment against the assassins of his be- 
loved master. A brave and numerous army was at- 
tached to his standard ; and, though he wat pre- 
vented by the arts of Ricimer, and the arms of the 
Visigoths, from marching to the gates of Rome, he 
maintained his independent sovereignty beyond the 
Alps, and rendered the name of iEgidius respectable 
both in peace and war. The Franks, who had pu- 
nished with exile the youthful follies of Childeric, 
elected the Roman general for their king ; his vanity, 
rather than his ambition, was gratified by that sin- 
gular honour ; and when the nation^ at the end of 
four years, repented of the injury which they had 
oflFered to the Merovingian family, he patiently acqui- 
esced in the restoration of the lawful prince. The 
authority of jEgidius ended only with his life ; and 
the suspicions of poison and secret violence, which 
derived some countenance from the character of 
Ricimer, were eagerly entertained by the passionate 
credulity of the Gauls. 
Naval war The kingdom of Italy, a name to which the West- 
dau,* *°" em empire was gradually reduced, was afflicted, 
—4?^ ^^ under the reign of Ricimer, by the incessant depre- 
dations of the Vandal pirates *. In the spring of 
each year they equipped a formidable navy in the 
port of Carthage ; and Genseric himself, though in 
a very advanced age, still commanded in person the 
most important expeditions. His designs were con- 
cealed with impenetrable secrecy, till the moment 
that he hoisted sail. When he was asked by his pilot, 

* The naval war of Genseric is described by Priscus (Excerpta L^adon. 
p. 42), Procopius (de Bell. VandaL L i. c. 5. p. 189» 190, and c. 22. p. 228), 
Victor Vitensis (de Persecut. VandaL 1. L c. 17) and Ruinart, p. 467 — ^81), and 
in the three panegyrics of Sidonius. 
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what course he should steer ; " Leave the deter- chap, 
" mination to the wiuds (replied the Barbarian, with ""^' 
"pious arrogance J; they will transport us to the 
" guilty coast, whose inhahitants have provoked the 
" divine justice :" but if Geuseric himself deigned to 
issue more precise orders, he judged the most wealthy 
to be the most criminal. The Vandals repeatedly 
visited the coasts of Spain, Liguria, Tuscany, Cam- 
pania, Lucania, Bruttlum, Apulia, Calabria, Venetia, 
Dalmatia, Epirus, Greece, and Sicily ; they were 
tempted to subdue the island of Sai'dinia, so advan- 
tageously placed in the centre of the Mediterranean j 
and their arms spread desolation, or terror, from the 
columns of Hercules to the mouth of the Nile. As 
they were more ambitious of spoil than of glory, they 
seldom attacked any fortified cities, or engaged any 
regular troops in the open field. But the celerity of 
their motions enabled them, almost at the same time, 
to threaten and to attack the most distant objects, 
which attracted their desires ; and as they always 
embarked a sufficient number of horses, they had no 
sooner landed, than they swept the dismayed country 
with a body of light cavalry. Yet, notwithstanding 
the example of their king, the native Vandals and 
Alani insensibly declined this toilsome and perilous 
warfare ; the hardy generation of the first conquerors 
was almost extinguished, and their sons, who were 
bom in Africa, enjoyed the delicious baths and gar- 
dens which had been acquired by the valour of their 
fathers. Their place was readily supplied by a va- . 
rious multitude of Moors and Romans, of captives 
and outlaws ; and those desperate wretches, who had 
already violated the laws of their country, were the 
most eager to promote the atrocious acts which dis- 
grace the victories of Genseric. In the treatment of 
his unhappy prisoners, he sometimes consulted his 
avarice, and sometimes indulged his cruelty ; and the 
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CHAP, massacre of five hundred noble citizens of Zant or 

1_ Zacynthus, whose mangled bodies he cast into the 

Ionian sea, was imputed, by the public indignation, 

to his latest posterity. 

Negotia- Such crimcs could not be excused by any provoca- 
tions with , .,•'•'•''• 

the Eastern tious ; but the War, which the king of the Vandals 
A?S^%62, prosecuted against the . Roman empire, was juftified 
^^ by a specious and reasonable motive. The widow of 

Valentinian, Eudoxia, whom he had led captive from 
Home to Carthage, was the sole heiress of fhe Theo- 
dosian house ; her elder daughter, Eudocia, became 
the reluctant wife of Hunneric, his eldest son ; and 
the stem father, asserting a legal claim, which could 
not easily be refuted or satisfied, demanded a just 
proportion of the Imperial patrimony. An adequate, 
or at least a valuable, compensation was offered by 
the Eastern emperor, to purchase a necessary peace, 
Eudoxia and her younger daughter, Placidia, were 
honourably restored, and the fury of the Vandals was 
confined to the limits of the Western empire. The 
Italians, destitute of a naval force, which alone was 
capable of protecting their coasts, implored the aid 
of the more fortunate nations of the East ; who had 
formerly acknowledged, in peace and war, the supre* 
macy of Rome. But the perpetual division of the 
two empires had alienated their interest and their in- 
clinations ; the faith of a recent treaty was alleged ; 
and the Western Romans, instead of arms and ships, 
could only obtain the assistance of a cdld and inef- 
fectual mediation. The haughty Ricimer, who had 
long struggled with the diflBculties of his situation, 
was at length reduced to address the throne of Con- 
stantinople, in the humble language of a subject j 
and Italy submitted, as the price and security of the 
alliance, to accept a master from the choice of the 
emperor of the East. It is not the purpose of the 
present chapter, or even of the present volume, to 
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contlaue the distinct series of the Byzantine history ; chap, 

but a concise view of the reign aud character of the '__ 

emperor Leo may explain the iast efforts that were 
attempted to save the falling empire of the West*. 

Since the death of the younger Theodosius, the i*Oi em- 
domestic repose of Constantinople had never beenth^Elt, 
interfupted by war or faction. Puleheria had be- ^^^'*^^ 
stowed her hand, and the sceptre of the East, on the 
modest virtue of Marcian : he gratefully reverenced 
her august rank and virgin chastity ; and, after her 
death, he gave his people the example of the reli- 
gious worship, that was due to the memory of the 
Imperial saint t. Attentive to the prosperity of his 
own dominions, Marcian seemed to behold, with in- 
difference, the misfortunes of Rome ; and the obsti- 
nate refusal of a brave and active prince to draw his 
sword against the Vandals was ascribed to a secret 
promise, which had formerly been exacted from him 
when he was a captive in the power of Genseric ?. 
The death of Marcian, after a reign of seven years, 
would have exposed the East to the danger of a 
popular election ; if the superior weight of a single 
family had not been able to incline the balance in 
favour of the candidate whose interest they supported. 
The patrician Aspar might have placed the diadem 
on his own head, if he would have subscribed the 
Nicene creed. During three generations, the armies 
of the East were successively commanded by his 
father, by himself, and by his son Ardaburiua : his 
Barbarian guards formed a military force that over- 
awed the palace and the capital ; and the liberal 
distribution of his immense treasures rendered Aspar 



.liUtianE of Theophanes, Zonaras, and Cedretius. 
t St. Putchcria died A. U. 453, four years before her nominal husband { and 
. faer Clival is celebrated on ihe luth of Seplember by the modem Greeks. See 
TUleinont, Memoirea Eccles.tom. xv. p. 181—184. 
i See Piocopius de BiJL VaniUI. L i. c. 4, p. 185. 
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CHAP, as popular as he was powerful. He recommended 
^^^' the obscure name of Leo of Thrace, a military tri- 
bune, and the principal steward of his household. 
His nomination was unanimously ratified by the 
senate ; and the servant of Aspar received the Im- 
perial crown from the hands of the patriarch or bishop. 
This emperor, the first of the name of Leo, haiMbeen 
distinguished by the title of the Great; from a suc- 
cession of princes, who gradually fixed in the opinion 
of the Greeks a very humble standard of heroic, or 
at least of royal, perfection. Yet the temperate firm- 
ness with which Leo resisted the oppression of his 
benefactor showed that he was conscious of his duty 
and of his prerogative. Aspar was astonished to find 
that his influence could no longer appoint a prsefect 
of Constantinople : he presumed to reproach his 
sovereign with a breach of promise, and insolently 
shaking his purple, " It is not proper (said he), that 
the man who is invested with this garment should 
be guilty of lying.*' " Nor is it proper (replied 
Leo), that a prince should be compelled to resign 
his own judgment, and the public interest, to the 
will of a subject.'* After this extraordinary scene, 
it was impossible that the reconciliation of the em- 
peror and the patrician could be sincere ; or, at least, 
that it could be solid and permanent. An army of 
Isaurians was secretly levied, and introduced into 
Constantinople ; and while Leo undermined the au- 
thority, and prepared the disgrace, of the family of 
Aspar, his mild and cautious behaviour restrained 
them from any rash and desperate attempts, which 
might have been fatal to themselves, or their enemies. 
The measures of peace and war were affected by this 
internal revolution. As long as Aspar degraded the 
majesty of the throne, the secret correspondence of 
religion and interest engaged him to favour the cause 
of Genseric. When Leo had delivered himself from 
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that ignominious servitude, he listened to the com- chap. 
plaints of the Italians ; resolved to extirpate the ty- ^^^• _ 
ranny of the Vandals ; and declared his alliance with 
his colleague, Anthemius, whom he solemnly in- 
vested with the diadem and purple of the West. 

The virtues of Anthemius have perhaps been mag- AmhemiuB, 
nified, since the Imperial descent, which he conld ^^^^^^ 
only deduce from the usurper Procopius, has been ^•°' ''"^ 
swelled into a line of emperors. But the merit of 
his immediate parents, their honours, and their riches, 
rendered Anthemius one of the most illustrious sub- 
jects of the East. His father Procopius obtained, 
after his Persian embassy, the rank of general and 
patrician j and the name of Anthemius was derived 
from his maternal grandfather, the celebrated pr^efect, 
who protected, with so much ability and success, the 
infant reign of Theodosius. The grandson of the 
pra;fect was raised above the condition of a private 
subject, by his marriage with Euphemia, the daughter 
of the emperor Marcian. This splendid alliance, which 
might supersede the necessity of merit, hastened the 
promotion of Anthemius to the successive dignities of 
count, of master-general, of consul, and of patrician ; 
and his merit or fortune claimed the honours of a 
victory, which was obtained on the banks of the Da- 
nube, over the Huns. Without indulging an ex- 
travagant ambition, the son-in-law of Marcian might 
hope to be his successor ; but Anthemius supported 
the disappointment with courage and patience ; and 
his subsequent elevation was universally approved by 
the public, who esteemed him worthy to reign, till 
he ascended the throne. The emperor of the West 
marched from Constantinople, attended by several 
counts of high distinction, and a body of guards, 
almost equal to the strength and numbers of a re- a. d. 4C7, 
gutar army : he entered Rome in triumph, and the ^^ ^^' 
choice of Leo was confinued by the senate, the 
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CHAP, people, and the Barbarian confederates of Italy, The 
. • solemn inauguration of Anthemius was followed by 



the- nuptials of his daughter and the patrician Ri- 
cimer ; a fortunate event, which was considered as 
the firmest security of the union and happiness of 
the state. The wealth of two empires was osten- 
. tatiously displayed ; and many senators completed 
their ruin by an expensive effort to disguise their 
poverty. All serious business was suspended during 
this festival ; the courts of justice were shut ; the 
streets of Rome, the theatres, the places of public 
and private resort, resounded with hymeneal songs 
and dances ; and the royal bride, clothed in silken 
robes, with a crown on her head, was conducted to 
the palace of Ricimer, who had changed his military 
dress for the habit of a consul and a senator. On 
this memorable occasion, Sidonius, whose early am- 
bition had been so fatally blasted, appeared as the 
orator of Auvergne, among the provincial deputies 
who addressed the throne with congratulations or 

A.D.'468, complaints. The calends of January were now ap- 
^^^^ proaching, and the venal poet, who had loved Avitus, 
and esteemed Majorian, was persuaded by his friends 
to celebrate, in heroic verse, the merit, the felicity^ 
the second consulship, and the future triumphs of 
the emperor Anthemius. Sidonius pronounced, with 
assurance and success, a panegyric which is still 
extant ; and whatever might be the imperfections, 
either of the subject or of the composition, the wel- 
come flatterer was immediately rewarded with the 
praefecture of Rome ; a dignity which placed him 
among the illustrious personages of the empire, till 
he wisely preferred the more respectable character of 
a bishop. 

rfAct^*^ , The Greeks ambitiously commend the piety and 
' catholic faith of the emperor whom they gave to the 
West ; nor do they forget to observe, that when he 
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left Constantinople, he converted his palace into the 
pious foundation of a public bath, a church, and an _ 
hospital for old men. Yet some suspicions appear- 
ances are found to sully the theological fame of An- 
themins. From the conversation of Philotheus, a 
Macedonian sectary, he had imbibed the spirit of re- 
ligious toleration ; and the Heretics of Rome would 
have assembled with impunityj if the bold and vehe- 
ment censure which pope Hilary pronounced in the 
church of St. Peter had not obliged him to abjure 
the unpopular indulgence. Even the Pagans, a feeble 
and obscure remnant, conceived some vain hopes 
from the indifference, or partiality, of Anthemius ; 
and his singular friendship for the philosopher Se- 
verus, whom he promoted to the consulship, was 
ascribed to a secret project of reviving the ancient 
worship of the gods. These idols were crumbled 
into dust : and the mythology which had once been 
the creed of nations was so universally disbelieved, 
that it might be employed without scandal, or at least 

-without suspicion, by Christian poets. Yet the ves- 
tiges of superstition were not absolutely obliterated, 

■and the" festival of the Luperealia, whose origin had 
preceded the foundation of Rome, was still celebrated 
under the reign of Anthemius. The savage and 
simple rites were expressive of an early state of society 
before the invention of arts and agriculture. The 
rustic deities who presided over the toils and plea- 
sures of the pastoral life. Pan, Faunus, and their train 
of satyrs, were such as the fancy of shepherds might 
create, sportive, petulant, and lascivious ; whose 
power was limited, and whose malice was inoffensive. 
A goat was the offering the best adapted to their 
character and attributes j the flesh of the victim was 
roasted on willow spits ; and the riotous youths, who 
crowded to the feast, ran naked about the fields, with 
leather thongs in their hands, communicating, as it 
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CHAP, was supposed, the blessing of fecundity to the women 
^^' whom they touched. The altar of Pan was erected, 
perhaps by Evander the Arcadian, in a dark recess 
in the side of the Palatine-hill, watered by a per- 
petual fountain, and shaded by a hanging grove. A 
tradition, that, in the same place, Romulus and Re- 
mus were suckled by the wolf, rendered it still, more 
sacred and venerable in the eyes of the Romans ; and 
this sylvan spot was gradually surrounded by the 
stately edifices of the Forum. After the conversion 
of the Imperial city, the Christians still continued, 
in the month of February, the annual celebration of 
the Lupercalia ; to which they ascribed a secret and 
mysterious influence on the genial powers of. the 
animal and vegetable world. The bishops of Rome 
were solicitous to abolish a profane custom, so repug- 
nant to the spirit of Christianity ; but their zeal, was 
not supported by the authority of the civil magistrate^ : 
the inveterate abuse subsisted till the end of the fifth 
century, and pope Gelasius, who purified the capital 
from the last stain of idolatry, appeased, by a formal 
apology, the murmurs of the senate and people. 
Prcpara- In all his public declarations, the emperor Leo 
the Vandals assumes the authority, and professes the affection, of 
A.1)"468. * father, for his son Anthemius, with whom he had 
divided the administration of the universe. The 
situation, and perhaps the character, of Leo, dis- 
suaded him from exposing his person to the toils and 
dangers of an African war. But the powers of the 
Eastern empire were strenuously exerted to deliver 
Italy and the Mediterranean from the Vandals ; and 
Genseric, who had so long oppressed both the land 
and sea, was threatened from every side with a for- 
midable invasion. The campaign was opened by a 
bold and successful enterprise of the prasfect Hera- 
clius. The troops of Egypt,. Thebais, and Libya, 
were embarked under his command j and the Arabs, 
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■ with a train of horses and camels, opened the roads i 
' of the desert. Heraclius landed on the coast of _ 
Tripoli, surprised and subdued the cities of that 
province, and prepared by a laborious march, which 
Cato had formerly executed, to join the Imperial 
army under the walls of Carthage. The intelligence 
of this loss extorted from Genseric some insidious 
and ineffectual propositions of peace ; but he was still 
more seriously alarmed by the reconciliation of Mar- 
cellinus with the two empires. The independent 
patrician had been persuaded to acknowledge the 
legitimate title of Anthemius, whom he accompanied 
in his journey to Rome j the Dalmatian fleet was 
received into the harbours of Italy ; the active valour 
of Marcellinus expelled the Vandals from the island 
of Sardinia; and the languid efforts of the West 
added some weight to the immense preparations of 
the Eastern Romans. The expense of the naval 
armament, which Leo sent against the Vandals, has 
been distinctly ascertained ; and the curious and in- 
structive account displays the wealth of the declining 
empire. The royal demesnes, or private patrimony 
of the prince, supplied seventeen thousand pounds of 
gold ; forty-seven thousand pounds of gold, and seven 
hundred thousand of silver, were levied and paid into 
the treasury by the Praetorian prefects. But the 
cities were reduced to extreme poverty ; and the 
diligent calculation of fines and forfeitures, as a va- 
luable object of the revenue, does not suggest the 
idea of a just, or merciful, administration. The 
whole expense, by whatsoever means it was defrayed, 
of the African campaign, amounted to the sum of 
one hundred and thirty thousand pounds of gold, 
. about Ave millions two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, at a time when the value of money appears, 
from the comparative price of corn, to have been 
.somewhat higher than in the present age. The fleet 
u 2 
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CHAP, that sailed from Constantinople to Carthage con- 
^^^' sisted of eleven hundred and thirteen ships, and the 



number of soldiers and mariners exceeded one hun- 
dred thousand men. Basiliscus, the brother of the 
empress Vorina, was intrusted with this important 
command. His sister, the wife of Leo, had exag- 
gerated the merit of his former exploits against the 
Scythians. But the discovery of his guilt, or in- 
capacity, was reserved for the African war ; and his 
friends could only save his military reputation, by 
asserting, that he had conspired with Aspar to spare 
Genseric, and to betray the laist hope of the Western 
empire. 
FaUare of Experience has shown, that the succeiss of ah in- 
tien. vader most commonly depends on the vigour and 
celerity of his operations. The strength and sharp- 
ness of the first impression are blunted by delay ; the 
health and spirit of the troops insensibly languish in 
a distant climate ; the naval and military force, a 
mighty effort which perhaps can never be repeated,^ 
is silently consumed ; and every hour that is wasted 
in negotiation accustoms the enemy to contemplate 
and examine those hostile terrors, which, on their 
first appearance, he deemed irresistible. The for- 
midable navy of Basiliscus pursued its prosperous 
navigation from the Thracian Bosphorus to the coast 
of Africa. He landed his troops at Cape Bona, or 
the promontory of Mercury, about forty miles from 
Carthage. The army of Heraclius, and the fleet of 
Marcellinus, either joined or seconded the Imperial 
lieutenant; and the Vandals, who opposed his pro^ 
gress by sea or land, were successively vanquished. 
If Basiliscus had seized the moment of consternation, 
and boldly advanced to the capital, Carthage must 
have surrendered, and the kingdom of the Vandals 
was extinguished. Genseric beheld the danger with 
firmness, and eluded it with his veteran dexterity. 
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He protested, in the most respectful language, that chap. 
he was ready to submit his person, and his dominions, ^''^ 
to the will of the emperor ; but he requested a truce 
of five days to regulate the terms of his submission; 
and it was universally believed, that his secret libe- 
rality contributed to the success of this public nego- 
tiation. Instead of obstinately refusing whatever 
indulgence his enemy so earnestly solicited, the 
guilty, or the credulous, Basiliscus consented to the 
fatal truce j and his imprudent security seemed to 
proclaim, that he already considered himself as the 
conqueror of Africa. During this short interval, the 
wind became favourable to the designs of Genseric. 
He manned his largest ships of war with the bravest 
of the Moors and Vandals ; and they towed after 
them many large barks, filled with combustible ma- 
terials. In the obscurity of the night, these destruc- 
tive vessels were impelled against the unguarded and 
unsuspecting fleet of the Ilomans, who were awakened 
by the sense of their instant danger. Their close 
, and crowded order assisted the progress of the fire, 
which was communicated with rapid and irresistible 
Tiolence ; and the noise of the wind, the crackling of 
the flames, the dissonant cries of the soldiers and 
mariners, who could neither command nor obey, 
increased the horror of the nocturnal tumult. Whilst 
they laboured to extricate themselves from the fire- 
ships, and to save at least a part of the navy, the 
galleys of Genseric assaulted them with temperate 
and disciplined valour ; and many of the Romans, 
who escaped the fury of the flames, were destroyed 
or taken by the victorious Vandals. Among the 
events of that disastrous night, the heroic, or rather 
desperate, courage of John, one of the principal 
officers of Basiliscus, has rescued his name from 
oblivion. When the ship, which he had bravely de- 
fended, was almost consumed, he threw himself in 
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<^AP. his armour into the sea, disdainfully rejecting the 

1— esteem and pity of Genso, the son of Genseric, who 

pressed him to accept honourable quarter^ and sunk 
under the waves, exclaiming, with his last breath, 
that he would never fall alive into the hands of those 
impious dogs. Actuated by a far different spirit, 
Basiliscus, whose station was the most remote from 
danger, disgracefully fled in the beginning of the 
engagement, returned to Constantinople with the 
loss of more than half of his fleet and army, and 
sheltered his guilty head in the sanctuary of St. 
Sophia, till his sister, by her tears and entreaties, 
could obtain his pardon from the indignant emperor. 
Heraclius effected his retreat through 'the desert ; 
Marcellinus retired to Sicily, where he Was ass^- 
sinated, perhaps at the instigation of Ricimer, by 
one of his own captains ; and the king of the Van- 
dals expressed his surprise and satisfaction, that the 
Romans themselves should remove from the world 
his most formidable antagonists.^^ After the failure 
of this great expedition, Genseric again became the 
tyrant of the sea ; the coasts of Italy, Greece, and 
Asia, were again exposed to his revenge and avarice j* 
Tripoli and Sardinia returned to his obedience; he. 
added Sicily to the number of his provinces ; and, 
A. D. 477. before he died, in the fulness of years and of glory, 
he beheld the final extinction of the empire of the 
West *. 
^^"v^ During his long and active reign, the African 
rigoths in mouarch had studiously cultivated the friendship of 
G^^ *" the Barbarians of Europe, whose arms he might em-p 
— 4?2.^^^ ploy in a seasonable and effectual diversion against 
the two empires. After the death of Attila, he re- 

* For the African war, see Procopius (de BelL Vandal. L i c. 6. p. 191, 192, 

193), Theophanes (p. 99, 100, 101), Cedrenus (p. 349, 350), and Zonaias 

(torn. iL 1. xiv. p. 60, 51). Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur, &e» 

c. zx. torn. iii. p. 497), has made a judicious olMtervation on the failure of these 

4 great naval armaments. 
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newed his alliance with the Visigoths of Gaul ; and chap. 

. XXX 

the sons of the elder Theodoric, who successively '^, 

reigned over that warlike nation, .were easily per- 
suaded, by the sense of interest, to forget the cruel 
aJBPront which Genseric had inflicted on their sister*. 
The death of the emperor Majorian delivered Theo- 
doric the sfecond from the restraint of fear, and 
perhaps of honour; he violated his recent treaty 
with the Romans; and the ample territoiy of Nar- 
bonne, which he firmly united to his dominions, be- 
*eame the immediate reward of his perfidy. The 
selfish policy of Ricimer encouraged him to invade 
the provinces which were in the possession of -^gi- 
dius, his rival } but the active count, by the defence 
of Aries, and the victory of Orleans, saved Gaul, and 
checked, during his lifetime, the progress of the 
Visigoths. Their ambition was soon rekindled ; and 
the design of extinguishing the Roman^ empire in 
Spain and Gaul was conceived, and almost com- 
pleted, in the reign of Euric, who assassinated his 
brother Theodoric, and displayed, with a more savage 
temper^ superior abilities, both in peace and war. He 
passed the Pyrenees at the head of a numerous army, 
subdued the cities of Saragossa and Pampeluna, van- 
quished in battle the martial nobles of the Tarra- 
gonese province, carried hii^f victorious arms into the 
heart of Lusitania, and permitted the Suevi to hold 
the kingdom of Gallicia under the Gothic monarchy 
of Spain* The efforts of Euric were not less vigorous, 
or less successful in Gaul ; and throughout the coun- 
try that extends from the Pyrenees to the Rhone and 
the Loire, Berry, and Auvergne, were the only cities, 

* Jomandes is our best guide through the reigns of Theodoric II., and Euric 
(de Rebus Oeticis, c. 44, 45, 46, 47, p* 675 — 681). Idatius ends too soon, and 
Iridoie is too sparing of the information which he might have given on the 
aflbirs of Spain. The events that xdate to Gaul are laboriously illustrated in the - 
third book of the Abbe Dubos, Hist Critique, torn, i p. 424—620. 
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CHAP, or dioceses, which refused to acknowledge him as 
their master. In the defence of Clermont, then- 
principal town, the inhabitants of Auvergne sus- 
tained, with inflexible resolution, the miseries of war, 
pestilence, and famine ; and the Visigoths, relin- 
quishing the fruitless siege, suspended the hopes of 
that important conquest. The youth of the province 
were animated by the heroic, and almost incredible, 
valour of Ecdicius, the son of the emperor Avitus, 
who made a desperate sally with only eighteen horse- 
men, boldly attacked the Gothic army, and, after' 
maintaining a flying skirmish, retired safe and vic- 
torious within the walls of Clermont. His charity 
was equal to his courage : in a time of extreme 
scarcity, four thousand poor were fed at his expense ; 
and his private influence levied an army of Burgun- 
dians for the deliverance of Auvergne. From his 
virtues alone the faithful citizens of Gaul derived any 
hopes of safety or freedom ; and even such virtues 
were insufficient to avert the impending ruin of their 
country, since they were anxious to learn from his 
authority and example, whether they should prefer 
the alternative of exile, or servitude. The public 
confidence was lost ; the resources of the state were 
exhausted ; and the Gauls had too much reason to 
believe, that Anthemius, who reigned in Italy, was 
incapable of protecting his distressed subjects beyond 
the Alps. The feeble emperor could only procure 
for their defence the service of twelve thousand 
British auxiliaries. Riothamus, one of the inde- 
pendent kings, or chieftains, of the island, was per- 
suaded to transport his troops to the continent of 
Gaul ; he sailed up the Loire, and established his 
quarters in Berry, where the people complained of 
these oppressive allies, till they were destroyed, or 
dispersed, by the arms of the Visigoths. 



or THE HOMAN EMPIRE. 
One of the last acts of jurisdiction, which the Ilo- chap. 
man senate exercised over their subjects of Gaul, ^^^' 
was the trial and condemnation of Arvandus, the Trial of 
PriEtorian prtefect. Sidonius, who rejoices that he A!u"4(iB. 
lived under a reign in which he might pity and assist 
a state criminal, has expressed with tenderness and 
freedom the faults of his indiscreet and unfortunate 
friend. From the perils which he had escaped, Ar- 
vandus imbibed confidence rather than wisdom ; and 
such was the various, though uniform, imprudence of 
his behaviour, that his prosperity must appear much 
more surprising than his downfal. The second pra3- 
fecture, which he obtained within the terra of five 
years, abolished the merit and popularity of his pre- 
ceding administration. His easy temper was cor- 
rupted by flattery, and exasperated by opposition ; 
he was forced to satisfy his importunate creditors 
with the spoils of the province ; his capricious in- 
solence oifended the nobles of Gaul, and he sunk 
under the weight of the public hatred. The man- 
date of his disgrace summoned him to justify his 
conduct before the senate ; and he passed the sea of 
Tuscany with a favourable wind, the presage, as he 
vainly imagined, of his future fortunes. A decent 
respect was still observed for the Prwfectorian rank j 
and on his arrival at Rome, Arvandus was committed 
to the hospitality, rather than to the custody, of 
Flavins Asellus, the count of the sacred largesses, 
who resided in the Capitol. He was eagerly pursued 
by his accusers, the four deputies of Gaul, who were 
all distinguished by their birth, their dignities, or 
their eloquence. In the name of a great province, 
and according to the forms of Roman jurisprudence, 
they instituted a civil and criminal action, requiring 
such a restitution as might compensate the losses of 
individuals, and such punishment as might satisfy 
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CHAP, the justice of the state. Their charges of corrupt 
^^^ oppression were numerous and weighty j but they 
placed their secret dependence on a letter, which 
they had intercepted^ and which they could prove, 
by the evidence of his secretary, to have been dic- 
tated by Arvandus himself. ^The author of this 
letter seemed to dissuade, the king of the Goths from 
a peace with the Greek emperor : he suggested the 
attack of the Britons on the Loire ; and he recom- 
mended a division of Gaul, according to the law 
of nations, between the Visigoths and the Burgunr 
dians. These pernicious schemes, which a friend 
could only palliate by the reprjoaches pf vanity and 
indiscretion, were susceptible of a treasonable inter- 
pretation : and the deputies had artfully resolved, 
not to produce their most formidable weapons till the 
decisive moment of the contest. But their intentions 
were discovered by the zeal of Sidonius. He imme-' 
diately apprised the unsuspecting criminal of his 
danger ; and sincerely lamented, without any mix- 
ture of anger, the haughty presumption of Arvandus, 
who rejected, and even resented, the salutary advice 
of his friends. Ignorant of his real situation, Ar^ 
yandus showed himself in the Capitol in the white 
robe of a candidate, accepted indiscriminate saluta- 
tions and offers of service, examined the ^bdps of the 
merchants,. the silks. and gems, sometimes with th^ 
indifference of a spectator, and sometimes with the 
attention of a purchaser; and complained of the 
times, of the senate, of the prince, ^nd of the de- 
lays of justice. His complaints were soon reinoved. 
An early day was fixed for his trial ; and Arvandus 
appeared, with his accusers, before a numerous as- 
sembly of the Roman senate. The incfumful garb 
which they affected excited the compasision of the 
j,udges, who were scandalized by the gay and splendid 
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dress of their adversary : and when the praefect Ar- i 
vandus, with the first of the Gallic deputies, were _ 
directed to take their places on the senatorial benches, 
the same contrast of pride and modesty was observed 
in their behaviour. In this memorable judgment, 
which presented a Hvely image of the old republic, 
the Gauls exposed, with force and freedom, the 
grievances of the province ; and as soon as the minds 
of the audience were sufficiently inflamed, they re- 
cited the fatal epistle. The obstinacy of Arvandus 
was founded on the strange supposition, that a sub- 
ject could not be convicted of treason, unless he had 
actually conspired to assume the purple. As the 
paper was read, he repeatedly, and with a loud voice, 
acknowledged it for his genuine composition ; and 
his astonishment was equal to his dismay, when the 
unanimous voice of the senate declared him guilty of 
a capital offence. By their decree, he was degraded 
from the rank of a prrefect to the obscure condition 
of a plebeian, and ignominiously dragged hy servile 
hands to the public prison. After a fortnight's ad- 
journment, the senate was again convened to pro- 
nounce the sentence of his death i but while he ex- 
pected, in the island of -.^sculapius, the expiration 
of the thirty days allowed by an ancient law to the 
vilest malefactors, his friends interposed, the emperor 
Anthemins relented, and the praefect of Gaul ob- 
tained the milder punishment of exile and confisca- 
tion. The faults of Arvandus might deserve com- 
passion ; but the impunity of Seronatus accused the 
justice of the republic, till he was condemned, and 
executed, on the complaint of the people of Auvergne. 
That flagitious minister, the Catiline of his age and 
country, held a secret correspondence with the Vi- 
sigoths, to betray the province which he oppressed ; 
his industry was continually exercised in the disco- 
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CHAP, very of new taxes and obsolete oflPences ; and his 
• extravagant vices Mrould have inspired contempt, if 



they had not excited fear and abhorrence. 
^A(^M "^^^^ criminals were not beyond the reach of jus- 
andRicimer, tjcc ; but whatever might be the guilt of Ricimer, 
' that powerful Barbarian was able to contend or to 
negotiate with the prince, whose alliance he had con- 
descended to accept. The peaceful and prosperous 
reign which Anthemius had promised to the West 
was soon clouded by misfortune and discord. Ri- 
cimer, apprehensive, or impatient, of a superior, re- 
tired from Rome, and fixed his residence at Milan ; 
an advantageous situation, either to invite, or to 
repel, the warlike tribes that were seated between the 
Alps and the Danube. Italy was gradually divided 
into two independent and hostile kingdoms ; and the 
nobles of Liguria, who trembled at the near approach 
of a civil war, fell prostrate at the feet of the pa- 
trician, and conjured him to spare their unhappy 
country. " For my own part,*' replied Ricimer, in 
a tone of insolent moderation, " I am still inclined 
" to embrace the friendship of the Galatian ; but 
"who will undertake to appease his anger, or to 
" mitigate the pride, which always rises in propor- 
" tion to our submission?*' They informed him, 
that Epiphanius, bishop of Pavia, united the wisdom 
of the serpent with the innocence of the dove ; and 
appeared confident, that the eloquence of such an 
ambassador must prevail against the strongest oppo- 
sition, either of interest or passion. Their recom- 
mendation was approved j and Epiphanius, assuming 
the benevolent office of mediation, proceeded without . 
delay to Rome, where he was received with the ho- 
, nours due to his merit and reputation. The oration 
of a bishop in favour of peace may be easily sup- 
posed ; he argued, that in all possible circumstances. 
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the forgiveness of injuries must be an act of mercy, chap. 

or magnanimity, or prudence ; and he seriously ad- '_^ 

monished the emperor to avoid a contest with a fierce 
Barbarian, which might be fatal to himself, and must 
be ruinous to his dominions. Antbeniius acknow- 
ledged the tiTith of his maxims; but he deeply felt, 
with grief and indignation, the behaviour of Rici- 
mer; and his passion gave eloquence and energy to 
his discourse. " What favours," he wannly exclaimed, 
*' have we refused to this ungrateful man ? What 
" provocations have we not endured ? Regardless of 
" the majesty of the purple, I gave my daughter to 
" a Goth ; I sacrificed my own blood to the safety 
" of the republic. The liberality which ought to 
" have secured the eternal attachment of Rieimer 
" has exasperated him against his benefactor. What 
" wars has he not excited against the empire ? How 
" often has he instigated, and assisted the fury of 
" hostile nations ? Shall I now accept his perfidious 
" friendship ? Can I hope that Ae will respect the 
" engagements of a treaty, who has already violated 
" the duties of a son ?" But the anger of Anthemius 
evaporated in these passionate exclamations : he in- 
sensibly yielded to the proposals of Epiphanius ; and 
the bishop returned to his diocese with the satisfac- 
tion of restoring the peace of Italy, by a reconcilia- 
tion, of which the sincerity and continuance might 
be reasonably suspected. The clemency of the em- 
peror was extorted from his weakness ; and Rieimer 
suspended his ambitious designs, till he had secretly 
prepared the engines with which he resolved to sub- 
vert the throne of Anthemius. The mask of peace 
and moderation was then thrown aside. The army 
of Rieimer was fortified by a numerous reinforce- 
ment of Burgundians and Oriental Suevi ; he dis- 
claimed all allegiance to the Greek emperor, marched 
from Milan to the gates of Rome, and fixing his 
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CHAP, camp on the banks of the Anio, impatiently expected 
^^^* the arrival of Olybrius, his Imperial candidate. 



oiybrius The senator Olybrius, of the Anician family, might 

Se^w«v esteem himself the lawful heir of the Western empire. 

Maroh 23^' He had married Placidia, the younger daughter of 
Valentinian, after she was restored by Genseric; 
who still detained her sister Eudoxia, as the wife, or 
rather as the captive, of his son. The king of the 
Vandals supported, by threats and solicitations, the 
fair pretensions of his Roman ally ; and assigned, as 
one of the motives of the war, the refusal of the 
senate and people to acknowledge their lawful prince, 
and the unworthy preference which they had given 
to a stranger. The friendship of the public enemy 
might render Olybrius still more unpopular to the 
Italians ; but when Ricimer meditated the ruin of 
the emperor Anthemius, he tempted, with the offer 
of a diadem, the candidate who could justify his re- 
bellion by an illustrious name, and a royal alliance. 
The husband of Placidia, who, like most of his an- 
cestors, had been invested with the consular dignity, 
might have continued to enjoy a secure and splendid 
fortune in the peaceful residence of Constantinople ; 
nor does he appear to have been tormented by such 
a genius^ as cannot be amused or occupied, unless 
by the administration of an empire. Yet Olybrius 
yielded to the importunities of his friends, perhaps of 
his wife ; rashly plunged into the dangers and ca- 
lamities of a civil war ; and, with the secret con- 
nivance of the emperor Leo, accepted the Italian 
purple, which was bestowed, and resumed, at the 
capricious will of a Barbarian. He landed without 
obstacle (for Genseric was master of the sea) either 
at Ravenna of the port of Ostia, and immediately 
proceeded to the camp of Ricimer, where he was re- 
ceived as the sovereign of the Western world. 

R^^and '^^ patrician, who had extended his posts from 
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the Anio to the Milvian bridge, already possessed chap. 
two quarters of Rome, the Vatican and the Jani- 



culum, which are separated by the Tvber from the '^™'^ "f 

' '^, ■' ■' Anthemiui, 

rest of the city ; and it may be conjectured, that an a. d. 472, 
assembly of seceding senators imitated, in the choice ' 
of Olybrius, the forms of a legal election. But the 
body of the senate and people firmly adhered to the 
cause of Anthemius ; and the more effectual sup- 
port of a Gothic army enabled him to prolong his 
reign, and the public distress, by a resistance of three 
months, which produced the concomitant evils of 
famine and pestilence. At length, Uicimer made a 
furious assault on the bridge of Hadrian, or St. An- 
gelo ; and the narrow pass was defended with equal 
valour by the Goths, till the death of Gilimer their 
leader. The victorious troops breaking down every 
barrier, rushed with irresistible violence into the heart 
of the city, and Rome (if we may use the language 
of a contemporary Pope) was subverted by the civil 
fury of Anthemius and Rieimer. The unfortunate 
Anthemius was dragged from his concealment, and 
inhumanly massacred by the command of his son-in- 
law ; who thus added a third, or perhaps a fourth 
emperor to the number of his victims. The soldiers, 
who united the rage of factious citizens with the 
savage manners of Barbarians, were indiUged, with- 
out control, in the licence of rapine and murder : 
the crowd of slaves and plebeians, who were uncon- 
cerned in the event, could only gain by the indis- 
criminate pillage ; and the face of the city exhibited 
the strange contrast of stern cruelty, and dissolute 
iDtempevartce. Forty days after this calamitous event. Death of 
the subject, not of glory, but of guilt, Italy was de- Aug.2(^ 
livered, by a painful disease, from the tyrant Rieimer, 
who bequeathed the command of his army to his 
nephew Gundobald, one of the princes of the Bur- J 

gundians. In the same year, all the principal actors \ 
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CHAP, in this great revolution were removed from the stage ; 
_ and the whole reign of Olybrius, whose death does 



and of not betray any symptoms of violence, is included 
Ort.23!' within the term of seven months. He left one 
daughter, the offspring of his marriage with Placidia ; 
and the family of the great Theodosius, transplanted 
from Spain to Constantinople, was propagated in the 
female line as far as the eighth generation. 
i^^d^^ Whilst the vacant throne of Italy was abandoned 
Giycerius, to lawless Barbarians*, the election of a new col- 
the West, Icaguc was scriously agitated in the council of Leo. 
^'475/^^ The empress Verina, studious to promote the great- 
ness of her own family, had married one of her 
nieces to Julius Nepos, who succeeded his uncle 
Marcellinus in the sovereignty of Dalmatia, a more 
solid possession than the title which he was per- 
suaded to accept, of Emperor of the West. But the 
measures of the Byzantine court were so languid and 
irresolute, that many months elapsed after the death 
of Anthemius, and even of Olybrius, before their 
destined successor could show himself, with a re- 
spectable force, to his Italian subjects. During that 
interval, Glycerins, an obscure soldier, was invested 
with the purple by his patron Gundobald j but the 
Burgundian prince was unable, or unwilling, t6 sup- 
port his nomination by a civil war : the pursuits of 
domestic ambition recalled him beyond the Alps, and 
his client was permitted to exchange the Roman 
sceptre for the bishopric of Salona. After extin- 
guishing such a competitor, the emperor Nepos was 
acknowledged by the senate, by the Italians, and by 
the provincials of Gaul ; his moral virtues, and mili- 
tary talents, were loudly celebrated ; and those who 
derived any private benefit from his government 

♦ The last revolutions of the Western empire are faintly marked in Theo- 
phanes (p. 102), Jomandes (c 45, p. 679), the Chronicle of Marcellinus, and 
the fragments of an anonymous writer, pubUshed by Valesius at the end of Am- 
mianus (p. 716, 717)' 
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announced, in prophetic strains, the restoration Of chap. 
the public felicity. Their hopes (if such hopes had ^^^' 
been entertained) were confounded within the term 
of a single year ; and the treaty of peace, which ceded 
Auvergne to the Visigoths, is the only event of his 
short and inglorious reign. The most faithful sub- 
jects of Gaul were sacrificed by the Italian emperor, 
to the hope of domestic security ; but his repose was 
soon invaded by a furious sedition of the Barbarian 
confederates, who, under the command of Orestes, 
their general, were in full march from Rome to Ra- 
venna. Nepos trembled at their approach ; and in- 
stead of placing a just confidence in the strength of 
Ravenna, he hastily escaped to his ships, and retired 
to his Dalmatian principality, on the opposite coast 
of the Hadriatic. By this shameful abdication, he 
protracted his life about five years, in a. very am- 
biguous state, between an emperor and an exile, till 
he was assassinated at Salona by the ungrateful Gly- 
cerins, who was translated, perhaps asr the reward of 
his crime, to the archbishopric of Milan. 

The nations who had asserted their independence The patn- 
after the death of Attila were established, by the right a!d.^^ 
of possession or conquest, in the boundless countries 
to the north of the Danube ; or in the Roman pro- 
vinces between the river and the Alps. But the 
bravest of their youth inlisted in the army of con- 
JederateSy who formed the defence and the terror of . 
Italy ; and in this promiscuous multitude, the names 
of the Heruli, the Scyrri, the Alani, the Turcilingi, 
and the Rugians, appear to have predominated. The 
example of these warriors was imitated by Orestes, 
the son of TatuUus, and the father of the last Roman 
emperor of the West. Orestes, who has been already 
mentioned in this history, had never deserted his 
country. His birth and fortunes rendered him one 
of the most illustrious subjects of Pannonia. When. 

VOL. IIT. X 
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CHAP, that province was ceded to the Huns, he entered into 
^^^' the service of Attila, his lawful sovereign, obtained 



the office of his secretary, and was repeatedly sent 
ambassador to Constantinople, to represent the per- 
son, and signify the commands, of the imperious 
monarch. The death of that conqueror restored him 
to his freedom ; and Orestes might honourably re- 
fuse either to follow the sons of Attila into the 
Scythian desert, or to obey the Ostrogoths, who had 
usurped the dominion of Pannonia. He preferred 
the service of the Italian princes, the successors of 
Valentinian ; and, as he possessed the qualificationis 
of courage, industry, and experience, he advanced 
with rapid steps in the military profession, till he was 
elevated, by the favour of Nepos himself, to the dig- 
nities of patrician, and master-general of the troops* 
These troops had been long accustomed to reverence 
the character and authority of Orestes, who affected 
their manners, conversed with them in their own 
language, and was intimately connected with their 
national chieftains, by long habits of familiarity and 
friendship. At his solicitation they rose in arms 
against the obscure Greek, who presumed to claim 
their obedience ; and when Orestes, from some secret 
motive, declined the purple, they consented, with the 
same facility, to acknowledge his son Augustulus, as 
HwsonAu-the emperor of the West. By the abdication of 
the last em. Ncpos, Orcstcs had uow attained the summit of his 
^'j** ® ambitious hopes j but he soon discovered, before the 
A. D. 476. end of the first year, that the lessons of perjury and 
ingratitude, which a rebel must inculcate, will be 
retorted against himself; and that the precarious 
sovereign of Italy was only permitted to choose, 
whether he would be the slave, or the victim, of his 
Barbarian mercenaries. The dangerous alliance of 
these strangers had oppressed and insulted the last 
remains of Roman freedom and dignity. At each 
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revolution, their pay and privileges were augmented ; chap. 
but their insolence increased in a still more extrava- ^^^' 
gant degree ; they envied the fortune of their bre- 
thren in Gaul, Spain, and Africa, whose victorious 
arms had acquired an independent and perpetual in- 
heritance ; and they insisted on their peremptory de- 
mand, that a third part of the lands of Italy should 
be immediately divided among them. Orestes, with 
a spirit which, in another situation, might be entitled 
to our esteem, chose rather to encounter the rage of 
an armed multitude, than to subscribe the ruin of 
an innocent people. He rejected the audacious de- 
mand J and his refusal was favourable to the ambition 
of Odoacer ; a bold Barbarian, who assured his fellow 
soldiers, that, if they dared to associate under his com- 
mand, they might soon extort the justice which had 
been denied to their dutiful petitions. From all the 
camps and garrisons of Italy, the confederates, ac- 
tuated by the same resentment and the same hopes, 
impatiently flocked to the standard of this popular 
leader ; and the unfortunate patrician, overwhelmed 
by the torrent, hastily retreated to the strong city 
of Pavia, the episcopal seat of the holy Epiphanites, 
Favia was immediately besieged, the fortifications 
were stormed, the town was pillaged ; and although 
the bishop might labour, with much zeal and some 
success, to save the property of the church, and the 
chastity of female captives, the tumult could only 
be appeased by the execution of Orestes. His brother 
Paul was slain in an action near Ravenna ; and the 
helpless Augustulus, who could no longer command 
the respect, was reduced to implore the clemency, of 
Odoacer. 

That successful Barbarian was the son of Edecon ; odoacer, 
who, in some remarkable transactions, particularly j^l**^ 
described in a preceding chapter, had been the col- ^^f^^ 
league of Orestes himself. The honour of an am- 

X 2 
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CHAP, bassador should be exempt from suspicion ; and Ede- 
, ^^^- eon had listened to a conspiracy against the life of his 
sovereign. But this apparent guilt was expiated by 
his merit or repentance : his rank was eminent and 
conspicuous ; he enjoyed the favour of Attila ; and 
the troops under his command, who guarded in their 
turn the royal village, consisted in a tribe of a Scyrri, 
his immediate and hereditary subjects. In the revolt 
of the nations, they still adhered to the Huns ; and, 
more than twelve years afterwards, the name of Ede- 
con is honourably mentioned, in their unequal contest 
with the Ostrogoths ; which was terminated, after two 
bloody battles, by the defeat and dispersion of the 
Scyrri*. Their gallant leader, who did not survive 
this national calamity, left two sons, Onulf and Odo- 
acer, to struggle with adversity, and to maintain as 
they might, by rapine or service, the faithful followers 
of their exile. Onulf directed his steps towards Con- 
stantinople, where he sullied, by the assassination of 
a generous benefactor, the fame which he had ac- 
quired in arms. His brother Odoacer led a wandering 
life among the Barbarians of Noricum, with a mind 
and a fortune suited to the most desperate adventures; 
and when he had fixed his choice, he piously visited 
the cell of Severinus, the popular saint of the country, 
to solicit his approbation and blessing. The lowness 
of* the door would not admit the lofty stature of 
Odoacer : he was obliged to stoop ; but in that 
humble attitude the saint could discern the symp- 
toms of his future greatness ; and addressing him in 
a prophetic tone, " Pursue" (said he) " your design ; 
"^proceed to Italy ; you will soon cast away this 
" coarse garment of skins ; and your .wealth will be 

• Jomaftdes, c. 63, 64, p. 692—695. M. de Buat (Hist. 4es Peuples de 
r Europe, torn. viii. p. 221—228), has clearly explained die origin and advaituieb 
of Odo^per. I am almost inclined to believe that he was the same who mllaged 
Angers, and> commanded a fleet of Saxon pirates on the ocean. Greg. Tiuon. 
li iL c. I8.^in^ torn, ii p. 170. . 
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*' adequate to the liberality of your mind." The chap 

Barbarian, whose daring spirit accepted and ratified H 

the prediction, was admitted into the service of the 
Western empire, and soon obtained an honourable 
rank in the guards. His manners were gradually 
polished; his military skill was improved, and the 
confederates of Italy would not have elected him for 
their general, unless the exploits of Odoacer had 
established a high opinion of his courage' and capacity. 
Their military acclamations saluted him with the 
title of king : but ho abstained, during his whole 
reign, from the use of the purple and diadem, lest he 
should offend those princes, whose subjects, by their 
accidental mixture, had formed the victorious army 
which time and policy might insensibly unite into a 
great nation. 

Royalty was familiar to the Barbarians, and the E*tinciior 
submissive people of Italy was prepared to obey, M'esiem 
without a murmur, the authority which he should ™^o"'-iic 
condescend to exercise as the vicegerent of the em- ""f^- ^■ 
peror of the West. But Odoacer had resolved to 
abolish that useless and expensive office ; and such 
is the weight of antique prejudice, that it required 
some boldness and penetration to discover the extreme 
facility of the enterprise. The unfortunate Augustu- 
lus was made the instrument of his own digrace ; he 
signified his resignation to the senate ; and that as- 
sembly, in their last act of obedience to a Roman 
prince, still affected the spirit of freedom, and the 
forms of the constitution. An epistle was addressed, 
by their unanimous decree, to the emperor Zeno, the 
son-in-law and successor of Leo ; who had lately been 
restored, after a short rebellion, to the Byzantine 
throne. They solemnly " disclaim the necessity, or 
" even the wish, of continuing any longer the Iiri- 
*' penal succession in Italy ; since, in their opinion, 
•' the majesty of a sole monarch is sufficient to per-r 
I x3 
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CHAP. " vade and protect, at the same time, both the East 
' " and the West. In their own name, and in the 



" name of the people, they consent that the seat of 
" universal empire shall be transferred from Rome 
" to Constantinople ; and they basely renounce the 
" right of choosing their master, the only vestige that 
" yet remained of the authority which had given 
" laws to the world. The republic (they repeat that 
^* name without a blush) might safely confide in the 
** civil and military virtues of Odoacer ; and they 
** humbly request, that the emperor would invest him 
" with the title of Patrician, and the administration 
" of the diocese of Italy.'* The deputies of the 
senate were received at Constantinople with some 
marks of displeasure and indignation ; and when they 
were admitted to the audience of Zeno, he sternly 
reproached them with their treatment of the two em- 
perors, Anthemius and Nepos, whom the East had 
successively granted to the prayers of Italy, " The 
" first " (continued he) ^* you have murdered ; the 
♦* second you have expelled : but the second is still 
" alive, and whilst he lives he is your lawful sove- 
" reign.** But the prudent Zeno soon deserted the 
hopeless cause of his abdicated colleague. His vanity 
was gratified by the title of sole emperor, and by the 
statues erected to his honour in the several quarters 
of Rome; he entertained a friendly, though am- 
biguous, correspondence with the patrician Odoacer ; 
and he gratefully accepted the Imperial ensigns, the 
sacred ornaments of the throne and palace, which the 
Barbarian was not unwilling to remove from the 
sight of the people*. 
u bfn£^ In the space of twenty years since the death of 
totheLu- Valentinian, nine emperors had successively dis- 

cuUan villa. 

• Malchus, whose loss excites our regret, has preserved (in Excerpt. Legat. 
p. ,93), this extraordinajry embassy from the senate to Zeno. The anonymous 
fragment (p. 717)» and the extract from Candidus (apud Phot. p. 176), are like- 
wise of some use. 
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appeared ; and the son of Orestes, a youth recom- chap. 
mended only by his beauty, would be the least en- ^^^' 
titled to the notice of posterity, if his reign, which 
was marked by the extinction of the Roman empire 
in the West, did not leave a memorable aera in the 
history of mankind*. The patrician Orestes had 
married the daughter of Count Romulus, of Petovio 
in Noricum : the name o{ Augustus, notwithstanding 
the jealousy of power, was known at Aquileia as a 
familiar surname ; and the appellations of the two 
great founders of the city, and of the monarchy, were 
thus strangely united in the last of their successors. 
The son of Orestes assumed and disgraced the names 
of Romulus Augustus ; but the first was corrupted 
into Momyllus, by the Greeks, and the second has 
been changed by the Latins into the contemptible 
diminutive Augustulus. The life of this inoffensive 
youth was spared by the generous clemency of Odo- 
acer ; who dismissed him, with his whole family, from 
the Imperial palace, fixed his annual allowance at six 
thousand pieces of gold, and assigned the castle of 
Lucullus, in Campania, for the place of his exile or 
retirement t. As soon as the Romans breathed from 
the toils of the Punic war, they were attracted by the 
beauties and the pleasures of Campania ; and the 
country-house of the elder Scipio, at Liternum, ex- 
hibited a lasting model of their rustic simplicity. The 
delicious shores of the bay of Naples were crowded 
with villas; and Sylla applauded the masterly skill 

* The precise year in which the Western empire was ezdnguished is not 
podtivdy ascertained. The vulgar aera of A. D. 476 appears to have the 
sanction of authentic chronicles. But the two dates assigned by Jomandes 
(c. 4& p. 680). would ddaj that great event to the year 479 : and though M. de 
Buat has overlooked hii evidence, he produces (torn. viii. p. 261 — 288) many 
isollateral droumstanoes in support of the same opinion. 

, "f- Ingrediens autem Kavennam deposuit Augustulum de regno, cujus infan. 
tiam misertus concessit ei sanguinem ; et quia pulcher erat, tamen donavit ei re- 
ilttam sex millia solidos, et misit eum intra Campaniam cum parentibus suis 
libere vivere. Anonym. Vales, p. 716. Jomandes says (c 46. p. 680), in Lu« 
<xSkm» CampanttB castello exilii pcena damoavit 

X 4 
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CHAP, of his rival, who had seated himself on the lofty pro- 
^^^' montory of Misenura, that commands, on every side, 
the sea and land, as far as the boundaries of the ho- 
rizon. The villa of Marius was purchased, within a 
few years, by LucuUus, and the price had increased 
from two thousand five hundred, to more than four- 
score thousand, pounds sterling. It was adorned by 
the new proprietor with Grecian arts, and Asiatic 
treasures; and the houses and gardens of LucuUus 
obtained a distinguished rank in the list of Imperial 
palaces. When the Vandals became formidable to 
the sea-coast, the Lucullan villa, on the probaontory 
of Misenum, gradually assumed the strength and ap-? 
pellation of a strong castle, the obscure retreat of the 
last emperor of the West. About twenty years after 
that great revolution, it was converted into a church 
and monastery, to receive the bones of St. Severinus. 
They securely reposed, amidst the broken trophies of 
Cimbric and Armenian victories, till the beginning 
of the tenth century ; when the fortifications, which 
might afford a dangerous shelter to the Saracens, 
were demolished by the people of Naples. 
Decay of Odoaccr was the first Barbarian who reigned in 
apiriu Italy, over a people who had once asserted their just 
superiority above the rest of mankind. The disgrace 
of the Romans still excites our respectful compassion, 
and we fondly sympathise with the imaginary grief 
and indignation of their degenerate posterity. But 
the calamities of Italy had gradually subdued the 
proud consciousness of freedom and glory. In the 
age of Roman virtue, the provinces were subject to 
the arms, and the citizens to the laws, of the republic ; 
till those laws were subverted by civil discord, and 
both the city and the provinces became the servile 
property of a tyrant. The forms of the constitution, 
which alleviated or disguised their abject slavery, 
were abolished by time and violence j .the Italians 
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alternately lamented the presence or the absence of chap. 
the sovereigns, whom they detested or despised ; and ^"^' 
the succession of five centuries inflicted the various 
evils of military licence, capricious despotism, and 
elaborate oppression. During the same period, the 
Barbarians had emerged from obscurity and con- 
tempt, and the warriors of Germany and Scythia 
were introduced into the provinces, as the servants, 
theallies, and at length the masters, of the Romans, 
whom they insulted or protected. The hatred of the 
people was suppressed by fear ; they respected the 
spirit and splendour of the martial chiefs who were 
invested with the honours of the empire ; and the 
fate of Rome had long depended on the sword of 
those formidable strangers. The stern Ricimer, who 
trampled on the ruins of Italy, had exercised the 
power, without assuming the title, of a king ; and 
the patient Romans were insensibly prepared to ac- 
knowledge the royalty of Odoacer and his Barbaric 
successors. 

The King of Italy was not unworthy of the high Character 
station to which his valour and fortune had exalted odc^'e^ 
him ; his savage manners were polished by the habits ^^*^^ 
of conversation ; and he respected, though a con- 
queror and a Barbarian, the institutions, and even 
the prejudices, of his subjects. After an interval of' 
seven years, Odoacer restored the consulship of the 
West. For himself, he modestly, or proudly, de- 
clined an honour which was still accepted by the 
emperors of the East ; but the curule chair was suc- 
cessively filled by eleven of the most illustrious 
senators ; and the list is adorned by the respectable 
name of Basilius, whose virtues claimed the friend- 
ship and grateful applause of SIdonius, his client. 
The laws of the emperors were strictly enforced, and 
the civil administration of Italy was still exercised by 
the Praetorian praefect, and his subordinate officers. 
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CHAP. Odoacer devolved on the Roman magistrates the 
^^^' odious and oppressive task of collecting the public 
revenue ; but he reserved for himself the merit of 
seasonable and popular indulgence. Like the rest of 
the Barbarians, he had been instructed in the Arian 
heresy; but he revered the monastic and episcopal 
characters ; and the silence of the Catholics attests 
the toleration which they enjoyed. The peace of the 
city required the intei-pbsition of his prefect Basilius 
in the choice of a Roman pontiflP : the decree which 
restrained the clergy from alienating their lands was 
ultimately designed for the benefit of the people, 
whose devotion would have been taxed to repair the 
dilapidations of the church. Italy was protected by 
the arms of its conqueror ; and its frontiers were re- 
qrected by the Barbarians of Gaul and Germany, 
who had so long insulted the feeble race of Theo- 
dosius. Odoacer passed the Hadriatic, to chastise 
the assassins of the emperor Nepos, and to acquire 
the maritime province of Dalmatia. He passed the 
AlpSy to i^escue the remains of Noricum from Fava, 
or Feletheus, king of the Rugians, who held his 
residence beyond the Danube. The king was van- 
quished in battle, and led away prisoner ; a numerous 
colony of captives and subjects was transplanted into 
Italy; and Rome, after a long period of defeat and 
disgrace, might claim the triumph of her Barbarian 
master. 
Miserable Notwithstanding the prudence and success of Odo- 

state of .... 

Italy. acer, his kingdom exhibited the sad prospect of misery 
and desolation. Since the age of Tiberius, the decay 
of agriculture had been felt in Italy; and it was a just 
subject of complaint that the life of the Roman people 
depended on the accidents of the winds and waves. 
In the division and decline of the empire, the tri- 
butary harvests of Egypt and Africa were withdrawn ; 
the numbers of the inhabitants continually diminished 
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with the means of subsistence ; and the country was chap. 
exhausted by the irretrievable losses of war, famine, ^^^' 
and pestilence. St. Ambrose has deplored the ruin 
of a populous district, which had been once adorned 
with the flourishing cities of Bologna, Modena, Re- 
gium, and Placentia. Pope Gelasius was a subject of 
Odoacer, and he aflBrms, with strong exaggeration, 
that in -Emilia, Tuscany, and the adjacent provinces, 
the human species was almost extirpated. The ple- 
beians of Rome, who were fed by the hand of their 
master, perished or disappeared, as soon as his libe- 
rality was suppressed ; the decline of the arts reduced 
the industrious mechanic to idleness and want ; and 
the senators, who might support with patience the 
ruin of their country, bewailed their private loss of 
wealth and luxury. One-third of those ample estates, 
to which the ruin of Italy is originally imputed, was 
extorted for the use of the conquerors. Injuries were 
aggravated by insults ; the sense of actual suflPerings 
was embittered by the fear of more dreadful evils ; 
and as new lands were allotted to new swarms of 
Barbarians, each senator was apprehensive lest the 
arbitrary surveyors should approach his favourite villa, 
or his most profitable farm. The least unfortunate 
were those who submitted without a murmur to the 
power which it was impossible to resist. Since they 
desired to live, they owed some gratitude to the tyrant 
who had spared their lives ; and since he was the 
absolute master of their fortunes, the portion which 
he left must be accepted as his pure and voluntary 
gift. The distress of Italy was mitigated by the 
prudence and humanity of Odoacer, who had bound 
himself, at the price of his elevation, to satisfy the 
demands of a licentious and turbulent multitude. 
The kings of the Barbarians were frequently resisted, 
deposed, or murdered, by their native subjects ; and 
the various bands of Italian mercenaries, who as- 
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CHAP, sociated under the standard of an elective general, 
7^^ claimed a larger privilege of freedom and raping. A 
monarchy destitute of national union, and hereditary 
right, hastened to its dissolution. After a reign of 
fourteen years, Odoacer was oppressed by the superior 
genius of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, a hero 
alike excellent in the arts of war and of government, 
who restored an age of peace and prosperity, and 
whose name still excites and deserves the attention 
of mankind. 

Note. In the original publication the narrative is here interrupted by the 
37th chapter, which contains a minute account of the origin, progress, and effects, 
of the monastic life ; with various examples of the wild absurdities to which it 
gave occasion in Egypt, and in other countries. The same chapter contains a 
very long dissertation on the introduction and the suppression of the Ariah heresy 
among die Barbarians. The historical narrative is resumed in the 38th chapter, 
idth which Mr. Gibbon finished his work, ii) the year 1781* — In the present 
publication, the 37th chapter of the original is entirely omitted, and the history is 
continued without any interruption. 

The Editor. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 



State <^ Gaul, and Establishmenl i^the French Monarchy 
by Clovis. — State of Spam under the Dominion of the 
Vis^vths. — State of Britain, and Establishment of the 
Saxon Heptarchy. — General Reflections on the Fail of 
the Roman Empire in the West. 

The Gauls, who impatiently supported the Ro- chap. 
man yoke, received a memorable lesson from one of _ 



the lieutenants of Vespasian, whose weighty sense The revoiu- 
has been refined and expressed by the genius of Ta- 
citus. " The protection of the republic has delivered 
" Gaul from internal discord and foreign invasions. 
" By the loss of national independence, you have ae- 
" quired the name and privileges of Roman citizens. 
" You enjoy, in common with ourselves, the penna- 
*' nent benefits of civil government j and your remote 
" situation is less exposed to the accidental mischiefs 
" of tyranny. Instead of exercising the rights of 
" conquest, we have been contented to impose such 
" tributes as are requisite for your own preservation. 
" Peace cannot be secured without armies j and 
" armies must be supported at the expense of the 
" people. It is for your sake, not for our own, that 
" we guard the barrier of the Rhine against the fe- 
*' rocious Germans, who have so often attempted, 
" and who will always desire, to exchange the soli- 
" tude of their woods and morasses for the wealth 
" and fertility of Gaul. The fall of Rome would be 
" fatal to the provinces ; and you would be buried 
" in the ruins of that mighty fabric, which has been 
" raised by the valour and wisdom of eight hundred 
" years. Your imaginary freedom would be insulted 
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CHAP. " and oppressed by a savage master ; and the expul- 
^^^^' " sion of the Romans would be succeeded by the 
" eternal hostilities of the Barbarian conquerors." 
This salutaiy advice was accepted, and this strange 
prediction was accomplished. In the space of four 
hundred years, the hardy Gauls, who had encountered 
the arms of Caesar, were imperceptibly melted into 
the general mass of citizens and subjects : the Western 
empire was dissolved ; and the Gennans, who had 
passed the Rhine, fiercely contended for the pos- 
session of Gaul, and excited the contempt, or abhor- 
rence, of its peaceful and polished inhabitants. With 
that conscious pride which the pre-eminence of 
knowledge and luxury seldom fails to inspire, they 
derided the hairy and gigantic savages of the North ; 
their rustic manners, dissonant joy, voracious appe- 
tite, and their horrid appearance, equally disgusting 
to the sight and to the smell. The liberal studies 
were still cultivated in the schools of Autun and 
Bordeaux ; and the language of Cicero and Virgil 
was familiar to the Gallic youth. Their ears were 
astonished by the harsh and unknown sounds of the 
Germanic dialect, and they ingeniously lamented 
that the trembling muses fled from the harmony of 
a Burgundian lyre. The Gauls were endowed with 
all the advantages of art and nature ; but as they 
wanted courage to defend them, they were justly con- 
demned to obey, and even to flatter, the victorious 
Barbarians, by whose clemency they held their pre- 
carious fortunes and their lives. 
S™^^ As soon as Odoacer had extinguished the Western 
goths, empire, he sought the friendship of the most powerful 
^^1^, of the Barbarians. The new sovereign of Italy re- 
signed to Euric, king of the Visigoths, all the Ro- 
man conquests beyDnd the Alps, as far as the Rhine 
and the Ocean : and the senate might confirm this 
libeiral gift with some ostentation of power, and with- 
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out any real loss of revenue or dominion. The lawful chap. 

pretensions of Euric were justified by ambition and 1. 

success ; and the Gothic nation might aspire, under 
his command, to the monarchy of Spain and GauL 
Aries and Marseilles surrendered to his arms ; he 
oppressed the freedom of Auvergne ; and the bishop 
condescended to purchase his recal from exile by 
a tribute of just, but reluctant, praise. Sidonius 
waited before the gates of the palace among a crowd 
of ambassadors and suppliants ; and their various 
business at the court of Bordeaux attested the power, 
and the renown, of the king of the Visigoths. The 
Heruli of the distant ocean, who painted their naked 
bodies with its caerulean colour, implored his pro- 
tection ; and the Saxons respected the maritime 
proviuces of a prince, who was destitute of any naval 
force. The tall Burgundians submitted to his au- 
thority ; nor did he restore the captive Franks, till 
he had imposed on that fierce nation the terms of an 
unequal peace. The Vandals of Africa cultivated 
his useful friendship ; and the Ostrogoths of Pan- 
nonia were supported by his powerful aid against the 
oppression of the neighbouring Huns. The North 
(such are the lofty strains of the poet) was agitated, 
or appeased, by the nod of Euric ; the great king o£ 
Persia consulted the oracle of the West ; and the 
aged god of the Tyber was protected by the swelling 
genius of the Garonne*. The fortune of nations 
has often depended on accidents ; and France may 
ascribe her greatness to the premature death of the 
Gothic* king, at a time when his son Alaric was an 
helpless infant, and his adversary Clovist an am- 
bitious and valiant youth. 

* SidoniuB, L viiL q>ist 3. 9, in tonw L p. 800* Jomandes (de RelNis 
Oeticis, c. 47, p. 680) justifies, in some measure, this portrait of the Gothic 
hero. 

' "f- 1 use the familiar appellation of Cft>r;l«, from the Latin Cldodovechus, or 
Chlodovaut, But the Ch expresses only the German aspiration; and the true 
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CHAP. While Childeric, the father of Clovis, lived an 
^^^^' exile in Germany, he was hospitably entertained by 
cwis, king the queen, as well as by the king, of the Thuringians. 
Fnmkt, After his restoration, Basina escaped from her hus- 
li^gf ^ band's bed to the arms of her lover. Clovis was the 
oflPspring of this voluntary union ; and, when he was 
no more than fifteen years of age, he succeeded, by 
his father's death, to the command of the Salian 
tribe. The narrow limits of his kingdom were con- 
fined to the island of the Batavians, with the ancient 
dioceses of Tournay and Arras ; and at the baptism 
of Clovis, the number of his warriors could not ex- 
ceed five thousand. The kindred tribes of the 
Franks, who had seated themselves along the Belgic 
rivers, the Scheld, the Meuse, the Moselle, and the 
Rhine, were governed by their independent kings, 
of the Merovingian race ; the equals, the allies, and 
sometimes the enemies, of the Salic prince. But 
the Germans, who obeyed, in peace, the hereditary 
jurisdiction of their chiefs, were free to follow the 
standard of a popular and victorious general j and 
the superior merit of Clovis attracted the respect and 
allegiance of the national confederacy. When he 
first took the field, he had neither gold and silver in 
his coffers, nor wine and com in his magazines : but 
he imitated the example of Caesar, who, in the same 
country, had acquired wealth by the sword, and pur- 
chased soldiers with the fruits of conquest. After 
each successful battle, or expedition, the spoils were 
accumulated in one common mass i every warrior 
received his proportionable share, and the royal pre- 
rogative submitted to the equal regulations of military 
law. The untamed spirit of the Barbaria,ns was 
taught to acknowledge the advantages of regular 
discipline. At the annual review of the month of 

name is not different from Luduin^ or Lewis (Mem. de TAcademie des Inscrip- 
tions, torn. XX. p. 68). 
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March, their arms were dilieently inspected ; and chap. 

when they traversed a peaceful territory, they were _J '_^ 

prohibited from touching a blade of grass. The 
justice of Clovis was inexorable ; and his careless or 
disobedient soldiers were punished with instant death. 
It would be superfluous to praise the valour of a 
Frank : but the valour of Clovis was directed by cooL 
and consummate prudence. In all his transactions 
with mankind, he calculated the weight of interest, 
of passion, and of opinion ; and hi.s measures were 
sometimes adapted to the sanguinary manners of the 
Germans, and sometimes moderated by the milder 
genius of Rome, and Christianity. He was inter- 
cepted in the career of victory, since he died in the 
forty-fifth year of his age : but he had ah'eady ac- 
complished, in a reign of thirty years, the establish- 
ment of the French monarchy in Gaul. 

The Visigoths had resigned to Clovis the greatest ThiVini- 
part of their Gallic possessions; but their loss wasf^. 
amply compensated by the easy conquest, and secure 
enjoyment, of the provinces of Spain. From the mon- 
archy of the Goths, which soon involved the Suevic 
kingdom of Gallicia, the modern Spaniards still de- 
rive some national vanity : but the historian of the 
Roman Empire is neither invited, nor compelled, to 
pursue the obscure and barren series of their annals *. 
The Goths of Spain were separated from the rest of 
mankind, by the lofty ridge of the Pyrensean moun- 
tains ; their manners and institutions, as far as they 
were common to the Germanic tribes, have been 
already explained ; and it only remains to observe 
some interesting circumstances, which relate to the 
civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the Spanish 
kingdom . 

* Spain, ID these daik ages, has been peculiarly unfotlimatc. Tho Frauka 
. had a Gregoiy of Toun ; ihe Suionai or Angles, a Bci1e ; the Lombarda, a 
' Paul Warnefiid, &c. But the hUtoir of the Visigotlm is eoatajned in tht ohoit 
id imperfect chroniclci of Isidore of Seville, and Jabn af Bidar. 
VOL. HI. y 
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CHAP. The bishops of Spain respected themselves, and 

1 were respected by the public : their indissoluble union 

L-gid«dve ^isguised their vices, and confirmed their authority : 
of Spainr and the regular discipline of the church introduced 
peace, order, and stability, into the government of 
the state. From the reign of Recared, the first 
Catholic king, to that of Witiza, the immediate pre- 
decessor of the unfortunate Roderic, sixteen national 
councils were successively convened. The six me- 
tropolitans, Toledo, Seville, Merida, Braga, Tarra- 
gona, and Narbonne, presided according to their 
respective seniority ; the assembly was composed of 
their suflPragan bishops, who appeared in person » or 
by their proxies j and a place was assigned to the 
most holy or opulent of the Spanish abbots. During 
the first three days of the convocation, as long as 
they agitated the ecclesiastical questions of doctrine 
and discipline, the profane laity was excluded from 
their debates ; which were conducted, however, with 
decent solemnity. But on the morning of the fourth 
day, the doors were thrown open for the entrance of 
the great officers of the palace, the dukes and counts 
of the provinces, the judges of the cities, and the 
Gothic nobles : and the decrees of Heaven were 
ratified by the consent of the people. The same 
rules were observed in the provincial assemblies, the 
annual synods which were empowered to hear com- 
plaints, and to redress grievances ; and a legal go- 
vernment was supported by the prevailing influence 
of the Spanish clergy. The national councils of 
Toledo, in which the free spirit of the Barbarians 
was tempered arid guided by episcopal policy, have 
established some prudent laws for the common be- 
nefit of the king and people. The vacancy of the 
throne was supplied by the choice of the bishops and 
palatines ; and, after the failure of the line of Alaric, 
the regal dignity was still limited to the pure and 
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«oble blood of the Gotlis. The clergy, who anointed chap. 
their lawful prince, always recommended the duty J^^_^ 
of allegiance : and the spiritual censures were de- 
nounced on the heads of the impious subjects, who 
should resist his authority, conspire against his life, 
or violate, by an indecent union, the chastity even 
of his widow. But the monarch himself, when he 
ascended the throne, was bound by a reciprocal oath 
to God and his people, that he would faithfully exe- 
cute his important trust. The real or imaginary 
faults of his administration were subject to the con- 
trol of a powerful aristocracy ; and the bishops and 
palatines were guarded by a fundamental privilege, 
that they should not be degraded, imprisoned, tor- 
tured, nor punished with death, exile, or confisca- 
tion, unless by the free and public judgment of their 
peers*. 

One of these legislative councils of Toledo ex-codeofiho 
amined and ratified the code of laws which had been ^'"eo'iis. 
compiled by a succession of Gothic kings, from the 
fierce Euric, to the devout Egica. As long as the 
Visigoths themselves were satisfied witli the rude 
customs of their ancestors, they indulged their sub- 
jects of Aquitaiu and Spain in the enjoyment of the 
Roman law. Their gradual improvement in arts, in 
policy, and at length in religion, encouraged them 
to imitate, and to supersede, these foreign institu- 
tions i and to compose a code of civil and criminal 
jurisprudence, for the use of a great and united 
people. The same obligations, and the same pri- 
vileges, were communicated to the nations of the 
Spanish monarchy : and the conquerors, insensibly 

* The sets of the anindh of Toledo are still the moR authsndc reforda of the 
l^ndi and cODstltutioii of Spain. The following pasEages are particularly im- 
portant (iii. 17, IB. iv. 75. v, 2, 3, i, 5. 8. vL J I, 12, 13, U. 17, 18. rii- 1. 
xHi. 2, 3. 6). 1 have fbund Mucou (Hbt. of the ancient GermatiB, xv. 29, and 
' ' , xiii. and xxxiiL) and Ferreras (Hist, Genenle de I'Eipogne, toDi. 

ful and sceurste guides, 

V 2 
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CHAP, renouncing the Teutonic idiom, submitted to the 
^^^^' restraints of equity, and exalted the Romans to the 



participation of freedom. The merit of this impar- 
tial policy was enhanced by the situation of Spain, 
under the reign of the Visigoths. The Provincials 
were long separated from their Arian masters by the 
irreconcilable diflFerence of religion. After the con- 
version of Recared had removed the prejudices of 
the Catholics, the coasts, both of the Ocean and 
Mediterranean, were still possessed by the Eastern 
Emperors ; who secretly excited a discontented 
people to reject the yoke of the Barbarians, and to 
assert the name and dignity of Roman citizens. 
The allegiance of doubtful subjects is indeed most 
effectually secured by their own persuasion, that 
they hazard more in a revolt, than they can hope to 
obtain by a revolution ; but it has appeared so na«» 
tural to oppress those whom we hate and fear, that 
the contrary system well deserves the praise of wis- 
dom and moderation*. 
R«w)iutM)n While the kingdoms of the Franks and Visigoths 
were established in Gaul and Spain, the Saxons 
achieved the conquest of Britain, the third great 
diocese of the Praefecture of the West. Since Bri- 
tain was already separated from the Roman empire, 
I might, without reproach, decline a story, familiar 
to the most illiterate, and obscure to the most 
learned, of my readers. The Saxons, who excelle4 
in the use of the oar, or the battle-axe, were ignorant 
of the art which could alone perpetuate the fame of 
their exploits: the provincials, relapsing into bar- 
barism, neglected to describe the ruin of their 
country ; and the doubtful tradition was almost ex- 
tinguished, before the missionaries of Rome restored 
the light of science and Christianity. The declama- 

. * The Code of the Visigoths, regularly divided into twdve hooksy has been 
^atwcdf published by Dom Bouquet (in torn. i?. p. 273—460). 
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tions of Gildas, the fragments, or flibles, of Nennius, chap. 
the obscure hints of the Saxon laws and chronicles, ^^^'' 
and the ecclesiastical tales of the venerable Bede *, 
have been illutjtrated by the diligence, and some- 
times embellished by the fancy, of succeeding writers, 
whose works I am not ambitious either to censure or 
to transcribet. Yet the historian of the empire may 
be tempted to pursue the revolutions of a Roman 
province, till it vanishes from his sight ; and an 
Englishman may curiously trace the establishment 
of the Barbarians, from whom he derives hia name, 
his laws, and perhaps his origin. 

About forty years after the dissolution of the Ro- i>cscentof 
man government, Vortigern appears to have obtained a. d. 44o.' 
the supreme, though precarious, command of the 
princes and cities of Britain. That unfortunate 
monarch has been almost unanimously condemned 
for the weak and mischievous policy of inviting a 
fonnidable stranger, to repel the vexatious inroads 
of a domestic foe. His ambassadors are despatched, 
by the gravest historians, to the coast of Germany ; 
they address a pathetic oration to the general as- 
sembly of the Saxons, and those warlike Barbarians 
resolve to assist with a fleet and army the suppliants 
of a distant and unknown island. If Britain had 
indeed been unknown to the Saxons, the measure of 
its calamities would have been less complete. But 
the strength of the Roman government could not al- 
ways guard the maritime province against the pirates 
pf Germany : the independent and divided states 

' See Qildos de Sscidio BritBanim, c 11 — 25,p.4 — 9. edit. Gale. Nennius 
HUt. Britonum, o. 28. 35—65, p. 105—1 15. edil. Gsle. Bede Hist. Ecdesiasi. 
GcDtia Aoglomm, 1. i. c 12 — IG, p. 49—5^, c 22, p. 58. edit. Smiih. Chmn. 
BKonieum, p. U— 23, &c. edit. Gibwn. The AriElo-Saxon Jbh« were pub. 
IWied by Wllkins, Loiidon, 1731. in folio; and the Leges Wsllicffi, bj- Woiuin 
■nd Clatke, London, 17^0, in lolio. 

t The laborious Mr. Cane, and ihe ingenious Mr. Wliilaker, are ihc two mo- 
ten writers lo whom I am principally indebted. The panacular hislorian of 
M»nche»[er embrares, under that obsture lille, a subject almoal as cstensive u 
tbe general History of England. 

y3 
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xxxi' ^^^® exposed to their attacks ; and the Saxons might 
^— sometimes join the Scots and the Picts, in a tacit, or 
express, confederacy of rapine and destruction. Vor- 
tigem could only balance the various perils, which 
assaulted on every side his throne and his people ; 
and his policy may deserve either praise or excuse, if 
he preferred the alliance of those Barbarians, whose 
naval power rendered them the most dangerous ene- 
mies, and the most serviceable allies. Hengist and 
Horsa, as they ranged along the Eastern coast with 
three ships, were engaged, by the promise of an ample 
stipend, to embrace the defence of Britain; and 
their intrepid valour soon delivered the country from 
the Caledonian invaders. The isle of Thanet, a se- 
cure and fertile district, was allotted for the residence 
of these German auxiliaries, and they were supplied, 
according to the treaty, with a plentiful allowance of 
clothing and provisions. This favourable reception 
encouraged five thousand warriors to embark with 
their families in seventeen vessels, and the infant 
power of Hengist was fortified by this strong and 
seasonable reinforcement. The crafty Barbarian 
suggested to Vortigem the obvious advantage of 
fixing, in the neighbourhood of the Picts, a colony 
of faithful allies : a third fleet of forty ships, under 
the command of his son and nephew, sailed from 
Germany, ravaged the Orkneys, and disembarked a 
, new army on the coast of Northumberland, or Lo- 
thian, at the opposite extremity of the devoted land. 
It was easy to foresee, but it was impossible to pre- 
vent, the impending evils. The two nations were 
soon divided and exasperated by mutual jealousies. 
The Saxons magnified all that they had done and 
suflFered in the cause of an ungrateful people ; while 
the Britons regretted the liberal rewards which could 
not satisfy the avarice of those haughty mercenaries. 
The causes of fear and hatred were inflamed imto an 
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irreconcilable quarrel. The Saxons flew to arms j chap. 
and, if they perpetrated a treacherous massacre, ^^^^- 
during the security of a feast, they destroyed the 
reciprocal confidence which sustains the intercourse 
of peace and war. 

Hengist, who boldly aspired to the conquest of '^''^'''i''"- 
Britain, exhorted his countrymen to embrace the ihc s»xon 
glorious opportunity : he painted in lively colours ATDriaa 
the fertility of the soil, the wealth of the cities, the — s*"^- 
pusillanimous temper of the natives, and the con- 
venient situation of a spacious solitary island, ac- 
cessible on all sides to the Saxon fleets. The suc- 
cessive colonies which issued, in the period of a 
century, from the mouths of the Elbe, the Weser, 
and the Rhine, were principally composed of three 
valiant tribes or nations of Germany ; the Jutes, the 
old Sao'oiis, and the /Angles. The Jutes, who fought 
under the peculiar banner of Hengist, assumed the 
merit of leading their countrymen in the paths of 
gloiy, and of erecting, in Kent, the first independent 
kingdom. The fame of the eutei^pi'ise was attributed 
to the primitive Saxons ; and the common laws and 
language of the conquerors are described by the na- 
tional appellation of a people, which, at the end of 
four hundred years, produced the first monarchs of 
South Britain. The Angles were distinguished by 
their numbers and their success ; and they claimed 
the honour of fixing a perpetual name on the country, 
of which they occupied the most ample portion. The 
Barbarians, who followed the hopes of rapine either 
on the land or sea, were insensibly blended with this 
triple confederacy ; the Frisians, who had been 
tempted by their vicinity to the British shores, 
might balance, during a short space, the strength 
and reputation of the native Saxons ; the Danes, 
the Prussians, the RugiaJis are faintly described j 
and some adventurous Uiins, who had wandered as 
y4 
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CHAP, far as the Baltic, might embark on board the Ger« 
^'- man vessels, for the conquest of a new world. But 



this arduous achievement was not prepared or exe- 
cuted by the union of national powers. Each in- 
trepid chieftain, according to the measure of his fame 
and fortunes, assembled his followers ; equipped a 
fleet of three, or perhaps of sixty, vessels ; chose the 
place of the attack ; and conducted his subsequent 
operations according to the events of the war, and 
the dictates of his private interest. In the invasion 
of Britain many heroes vanquished and fell ; but 
only seven victorious leaders assumed, or at least 
maintained, the title of kings. Seven independent 
thrones, the Saxon Heptarchy, were founded by the 
conquerors, and seven families, one of which has 
been continued, by female succession, to our present 
sovereign, derived their equal anfd sacred lineage 
from Woden, the god of war. It has been pretended, 
that this republic of kings was moderated by a ge- 
neral council and a supreme magistrate : but such 
an artificial scheme of policy is repugnant to the 
rude and turbulent spirit of the Saxons : their laws 
are silent ; and their imperfect annals afford only a 
dark and bloody prospect of intestine discord. 
State of the A mouk, who, in the profound ignorance of human 
life, has presumed to exercise the office of historian, 
strangely disfigures the state of Britain at the time 
of its separation from the Western empire. Gildas 
describes in florid language the improvements of 
agriculture, the foreign trade which flowed with 
every tide into the Thames and the Severn, the solid 
and lofty construction of public and private edifices: 
he accuses the sinful luxury of the British people ; 
of a people,, according to the same writer, ignorant 
of the most simple arts, and incapable, without the 
aid of the Romans, of providing walls of stone, or 
weapons of iron, for the defence of their native land. 
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Under the long dominion of the emperors, Britain chap. 

had been insensibly moulded into the elegant and 

servile form of a Roman province, whose safety was 
intrusted to a foreign power. The subjects of Ho- 
norins contemplated theirnew freedom with surprise 
and terror J they were left destitute of any civil or 
military constitution ; and their uncertain rulers 
wanted either skill, or courage, or authority, to di- 
rect the public force against the common enemy. 
The introduction of the Saxons betrayed their in- 
ternal weakness, and degraded the character both of 
the prince and people. Their consternation mag- 
nified the danger ; the want of union diminished 
their resources ; and the madness of civil factions 
was more solicitous to accuse, than to remedy, the 
evils, which they imputed to the misconduct of their 
adversaries. Yet the Britons were not ignorant, 
they could not be ignorant, of the manufacture or 
the use of arms ; the successive and disorderly attacks 
of the Saxons allowed them to recover from their 
amazement, and the prosperous or adverse events of 
the war added discipline and experience to their 
native valour. 

While the continent of Europe and Africa yielded, Their re- 
without resistance, to the Barbarians, the British 
island, alone and unaided, maintained a long, a vi- 
gorous, though an unsuccessful struggle, against the 
formidable pirates, who, almost at the same instant, 
assaulted the northern, the eastern, and the southern 
coasts. The cities which had been fortified with - 
skill, were defended with resolution ; the advantages 
of ground, hills, forests, and morasses, were diligently 
improved by the inhabitants; the conquest of each 
district was purchased with blood ; and the defeats 
of the Saxons are strongly attested by the discreet 
silence of their annalist. Hengist might hope to 
achieve the conquest of Britain ; but his ambition. 
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CHAP, in an active reign of thirty-five years, was eonfined 

L. to the possession of Kent ; and the numerous colony 

which he had planted in the North was extirpated 
by the sword of the Britons. The monarchy of the 
West-Saxons was laboriously founded by the per- 
severing efforts of three martial generations. The 
life of Cerdic, one of the bravest of the children of 
Woden, was consumed in the conquest of Hamp- 
shire, and the Isle of Wight ; and the loss which he 
sustained in the battle of Mount Badon reduced 
him to a state of inglorious repose. Kenric, his va- 
liant son, advanced into Wiltshire ; besieged Salis- 
bury, at that time seated on a commanding eminence; 
and vanquished an army which advanced to the re- 
lief of the city. In the subsequent battle of Marl- 
borough *, his British enemies displayed their military 
science. Their troops were formed in three lines ; 
each line consisted of three distinct bodies ; and the 
cavalry, the archers, and the pikemen, were distri- 
buted according to the principles of Roman tactics. 
The Saxons charged in one weighty column, boldly 
encountered with their short swords the long lances 
of the Britons, and maintained an equal conflict till 
the approach of night. Two decisive victories, the 
death of three British kings, and the reduction of 
Cirencester, Bath, and Gloucester, established the 
fame and power of Ceaulin, the grandson of Cerdic, 
who carried his victorious arms to the banks of the 
Severn. 
and flighu After a war of a hundred years, the independent 
Britons still occupied the whole extent of the Western 
coast, from the wall of Antoninus to the extreme 



* At Beran-birig, or Barbury-castle, near Marlborough. The Saxon chro- 
nicle assigns the name and date. Camden ^Britannia, vol. L p. 128) ascertains 
the place; and Henry of Huntingdon (Scnptores post Bedam, p. 314) relates 
the circumstances of this battle. They are probable and characteristic ; and the 
historians of the twelfth century might consult some materials that no longer 
exist. 
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promontory of Cornwall ; and the principal cities of chap. 
the inland country stilt opposed the arms of the Bar- ^^^^- 
barians. Resistance became more languid, as the 
number and boldness of the assailants continually 
increased. Winning their way by slow and painful 
efforts, the Saxons, the Angles, and their various 
confederates, advanced from tlie North, from t!ie 
East, and from the South, till their victorious ban- 
ners were united in the centre of the island. Beyond 
the Severn the Britous still asserted their national 
freedom, which survived the heptarchy, and even the 
monarchy, of the Saxons. The bravest warriors, who 
preferred exile to slavery, found a secure refuge in 
the mountains of Wales : the reluctant submission of 
Cornwall was delayed for some ages ; and a band of 
fugitives acquired a settlement in Gaul, by their own 
valour, or the liberality of the Merovingian kings. 
The Western angle of Ai-morica acquired the new 
appellations o( CornTcall and the Lesser Britain ; and 
the vacant lands of the Osismiiwere filled by a strange 
people, who, under the authority of their counts and 
bishops, preserved the laws and language of their an- 
cestors. To the feeble descendants of Clovis and 
Charlema^e, the Britons of Armorica refused the 
customary tribute, subdued the neighbouring dioceses 
ofVannes, Rennes, and Nantes, and formed a power- 
ful, though vassal, state, which has been united to the 
crown of France. 

In a century of perpetual, or at least implacable, The fame 
war, much courage, and some skill, must have been " " "* 
exerted for the defence of Britain. Yet if the me- 
mory of its champions is almost buried in oblivion, 
we need not repine ; since every age, however desti- 
tute of science or virtue, sufficiently abounds with 
acts of blood and military renown. Tlie tomb of 
Vortimer, the son of Vortigern, was erected on the 
margin of the sea-shore, as a landmark formidable to 
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CHAP, the Saxons, whom he had thrice vanquished in the 
^^^^' fields of Kent. Ambrosius Aurelian was descended 
from a noble family of Romans, his modesty was 
equal to his valour, and his valour, till the last fatal 
action, was crowned with splendid success. But every 
British name is eflFaced by the illustrious name of 
Arthur*, the hereditary prince of the Silures, in 
South Wales, and the elective king or general of the 
nation. According to the most rational account, he 
defeated, in twelve successive battles, the Angles of 
the North, and the Saxons of the West ; but the de- 
clining age of the hero was embittered by popular 
ingratitude, and domestic misfortunes. The events 
of his life are less interesting than the singular revo- 
lutions of his fame. During a period of five hundred 
years the tradition of his exploits was preserved, and 
rudely embellished, by the obscure bards of Wales 
and Armorica, who were odious to the Saxons, and 
unknown to the rest of mankind. The pride and 
curiosity of the Norman conquerors prompted them 
to inquire into the ancient history of Britain : they 
listened with fond credulity to the tale of Arthur, 
and eagerly applauded the merit of a prince, who had 
triumphed over the Saxons, their common enemies. 
His romance, transcribed in the Latin of JeflFrey of 
Monmouth, and afterwards translated into the fa- 
shionable idiom of the times, was enriched with the 
various, though incoherent, ornaments, which were 
familiar to the experience, the learning, or the fancy, 
of the twelfth century. The progress of a Phrygian 
colony, from the Tyber to the Thames, was easily 
engrafted on the fable of the iEneid ; and the royal 
ancestors of Arthur derived their origin from Troy, 

* As I am a stranger to the Welsh bards Mjnrdhin, Llomardi, and Taliessin, 
my fiiith in the existence and exploits of Arthur principally rests on the simple 
and circumstantial testimony of Nennius (Hist. Brit. c. 62, 63, p. 114). Mr. 
^Whitaker (Hi^t. of Manchester, voL ii. p. 31 — 71)) luw framed an interesting, 
and even probable, narrative of the wan of Arthur : diough it is impossible to 
)diow the reality of the round table. 
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and claiuied their alliance with the Cffisars. His 
trophies were decorated with captive provinces, and 
Imperial titles ; and his Danish victories avenged 
the recent injuries of his country. The gallantly 
and superstition of the British hero, his feasts anil 
tournaments, and the memorable institution of his 
Knights of the Round Table, were faithfully copied 
from the reigning manners of chivalry; and the fa- 
bulous exploits of Uther's son appear less incredible, 
than the adventures which were achieved by the en- 
terprising valour of the Normans. Pilgrimage, and 
the holy wars, introduced into Europe the specious 
miracles of Arabian magic. Fairies, and giants, flying 
dragons, and enchanted palaces, were blended with 
the more simple fictions of the West ; and the fate 
of Britain depended on the art, or the predictions, 
of Merlin. Every nation embraced and adorned the 
popular romance of Arthur, and the Knights of the 
Eound Table : their names were celebrated iu Greece 
and Italy ; and the voluminous tales of Sir Lancelot 
and Sir Tristram were devoutly studied by the princes 
and nobles, who disregarded the genuine heroes and 
historians of antiquity. At length the light of science 
and reason was rekindled ; the talisman was broken ; 
the visionary fabric melted into air ; and by a na- 
tural, though unjust, reverse of the public opinion, 
the severity of the present age is inclined to question 
the existence of Arthur*. 

Resistance, if it cannot avert, must increase the Desointi 
miseries of conquest ; and conquest has never ap- 
peared more dreadful and destructive than in the 
hands of the Saxons ; who hated the valour of their 
enemies, disdained the faith of treaties, and violated, 

* The progresa of romBnce, and ttie state nf learning, 
illuBCrated by Mr. Tliomaa Wliadon, nith the taste of 
ditigent:e of an iittiquarian. I bave derived much in 
learned disKJlatione prefixed to the first volume of I 
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CHAP, witliout remorse, the most sacred objects of the 
Christian worship. The fields of battle might be 
traced, almost in every district, by monuments of 
bones ; the fragments of falling towers were stained 
with blood ; the last of the Britons, without di- 
stinction of age or sex, was massacred * in the ruins 
of Anderida t ; and the repetition of such cala|pities 
was frequent and familiar under the Saxon heptarchy. 
The arts and religion, the laws and language, which 
the Romans had so carefully planted in Britain, were 
extirpated by their barbarous successors. After the 
destruction of the principal churches, the bishops, 
who had declined the crown of martyrdom, retired 
with the holy relics into Wales and Armorica ; the 
remains of their flocks were left destitute of any 
spiritual food; and the practice, and even the re- 
membrance, of Christianity were abolished. The 
kings of France maintained the privileges of their 
Roman subjects ; but the ferocious Saxons trampled 
on the laws of Rome, and of the emperors. The pro- 
ceedings of civil and criminal jurisdiction, the titles 
of honour, the forms of oflSce, the ranks of society, 
and even the domestic rights of marriage, testa- 
ment, and inheritance, were finally suppressed ; and 
the indiscriminate crowd of noble and plebeian 
slaves was governed by the traditionary customs, 
which had been coarsely framed for the shepherds 
and pirates of Germany. The language of science^ 
of business, and of conversation, which had been in- 
troduced by the Romans, was lost in the general 
desolation. A sufficient number of Latin or Celtic 
words might be assumed by the Germans, to express 

* Hoc anno (490) iElla et Cissa obsederunt Andredes-Ceaster ; et inter- 
fecerunt omnes qui id inooluerunt ; adeo ut ne unus Brito ibi superstes fuerit 
(ChioD. Saxon, p. 15). 

-|- Andredes-deaster, or Anderida, is placed by Camden (Britannia, voL L 
p. 258)i at Newenden, in the marshy grounds of Kent, which might be for- 
merly covered by the sea, and on the edge of the great forest (Andenda), which 
ovenqpfead so large a portion of Hampshue and Sussex. 
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their new wants and ideas ; but those illilerate Pa- chap. 

gans preserved and established the use of their na- ;_ 

tional dialect. Almost every name, conspicuous either 
in the church or state, reveals its Teutonic origin ; 
and the geography of England was universally in- 
scrihed with foreign characters and appellations. The 
example of a revolution, so rapid and so complete, 
may not easily be found ; but it will excite a pro- 
Jiahle suspicion, that the arts of Rome were less 
deeply rooted in Britain than in Gaul or Spain ; and 
that the native rudeness of the counti-y and its in- 
habitants was covered by a thin varnish of Italian 
manners. 

This strange alteration has persuaded historians, Servitude. 
and even philosophers, that the provincials of Britain 
were totally exterminated ; and that the vacant land 
was again peopled by the perpetual influx, and rapid 
increase, of the German, colonies. Three hundred 
thousand Saxons are suid to liave obeye<l the sura- 
monaofHengist ; the entire emigration of the Angles 
was attested, in the age of Bede, by the solitude of 
their native country; and our experience has shown 
the free propagation of the human race, if they are 
cast on a fruitful wilderness, where their steps are 
unconfined, and their subsistence is plentiful. The 
Saxon kingdoms displayed the face of recent dis- 
covery and cultivation : the towns were small, the 
villages were distant; the husbandry was languid 
and unskilful ; four sheep were equivalent to an acre 
of the best land* j an ample space of wood and mo- 
rass was resigned to the vague dominion of nature ; 
and the modern bishopric of Durham, the whole 
territory from the Tyne to the Tees, had returned 
to its primitive state of a savage and solitary forestt- 

* See Dr. Henry'i useful and laboriuue Uiatoiy i 

p.3a3. 

t Quicquid (aayj John of Tincinouth) inter Tjinanr 
"■'■' ernni vaxitudo tunc temporu full, ct iddrco nuUii 
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€HAP. Such imperfect population might have been supplied, 
^^^^^' in some generations, by the English colonies ; but 
neither reason nor facts can justify the unnatural 
supposition, that the Saxons of Britain remained 
alone in the desert which they had subdued. After 
the sanguinary Barbarians had secured their dominion, 
and gratified their revenge, it was their interest to 
preserve the peasants, as well as the cattle, of the 
unresisting country. In each successive revolution, 
the patient herd becomes the property of its new 
masters ; and the salutary compact of food and labour 
is silently ratified by their mutual necessities. WiU 
frid, the apostle of Sussex*, accepted from his royal 
convert the gift of the peninsula of Selsey, near Chi- 
chester, with the persons and property of its in- 
habitants, who then amounted to eighty-seven fa- 
milies. He released them at once from spiritual and 
'temporal bondage ; and two hundred and fifty slaves 
of both sexes were baptized by their indulgent master. 
The kingdom of Sussex, which spread from the sea 
to the Thames, contained seven thousand families ; 
twelve hundred were ascribed to the Isle of Wight ; 
and, if we multiply this vague computation, it may 
seem probable, that England was cultivated by a 
million of servants, or villainSj who were attached to 
the estates of their arbitrary landlords. The indigent 
Barbarians were often tempted to sell their children 
or themselves into perpetual, and even foreign, bond- 
age t ; yet the special exemptions, which were granted 
to national slaves t, suj£ciently declare, that they 

sola indomitorum et sylvestrium animalium spelunca et habitatio fuit (apud 
Carte, vol. i. p. 195). From bishop Nicholson (English Historical LibrBiy, 
p. 65. 98), I understand, that fair copies of John of Tinemouth*s ample collections 
are preserved in the libraries of Oxford, Lambeth, &c. 

* See the mission of Wilfrid, &c. in Bede, Hist £ccle8. L iv. c. 13. 16. p^ 
155, 156. 159. 

+ From the concurrent testimony of Bede (L ii. c. 1. p. 78), and William of 
Malmsbury (L iii. p. 102), it appears that the Anglo-Saxons, from the first, to 
the last, age, persisted in this unnatural practice. Their youths were publicly 
sdd in Uie market of Rome. 

$ Aocprding to the laws of Ina, they could not be lawfully sold beyond the seas. 
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were much less numerous than the strangers and chap. 
captives, who had lost their liberty, or changed their ^^^'' 
masters, by the accidents of war. When time and 
religion had mitigated the fierce spirit of the Anglo- 
Saxons, the laws encouraged the frequent practice of 
manumission ;♦ and their subjects, of Welsh or Cam- 
brian extraction, assume the respectable station of 
inferior freemen, possessed of lands, and entitled to 
the rights of civil society. Such gentle treatment 
might secure the allegiance of a fierce people, who 
had been recently subdued on the confines of Wales 
and Cornwall. The sage Ina, the legislator of Wes- 
sex, united the two nations in the bands of domestic 
alliance ; and four British lords of Somersetshire may 
be honourably distinguished in the court of a Saxon 
monarch*. 

Christianity was still professed in the mountains Manners of 
of Wales; but in the form of the clerical tonsure, "^^ ®"'°"'- 
and in the dai/ of the celebration of Easter, they 
obstinately resisted the imperious mandates of the 
Roman pontiffs. The use of the Latin language was 
insensibly abolished, and the Britons were deprived 
of the arts and learning which Italy communicated to 
her Saxon proselytes. In Wales and Armorica, the 
Celtic tongue, the native idiom of the West, was 
preserved and propagated ; and the Bards, who had 
been the companions of the Druids, were still pro- 
tected, in the sixteenth century, by the laws of 
Elizabeth. Their chief, a respectable officer of the 
courts of Pengwern, or Aberfraw, or Caermathaen, 
accompanied the king's servants to war : the mon- 
archy of the Britons, which he sung in the front of 
battle, excited their courage, and justified their de- 
predations ; and the songster claimed for his legiti- 
mate prize the fairest heifer of the spoil. His sub- 

• See Carte's Hist of England; vol. L p. 278. 
VOL. III. Z 
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CHAP, ordinate ministers, the masters and disciples of voeal 
' and instrumental music, visited, in their respective 
circuits, the royal, the noble, and the plebeian houses ;^ 
and the public poverty, almost exhausted by the clergy, 
was oppressed by the importunate demands of the 
bards. Their rank and merit were ascertained by 
solemn trials, and the strong belief of supernatural 
inspiration exalted the fancy of the poet, and of his ^ 
audience *. The last retreats of Celtic freedom, the 
extreme territories of Gaul and Britain, were less 
adapted to agriculture than to pasturage : the wealth 
of the Britons consisted in their flocks and herds j 
milk and flesh were their ordinary food ; and bread 
was sometimes esteemed, or rejected, as a foreign 
luxury. Liberty had peopled the mountains of Wales 
and the morasses of Armorica : but their populous- 
ness has been maliciously ascribed to the loose prac- 
tice of polygamy ; and the houses of these licentious 
barbarians have been supposed to contain ten wives, 
and perhaps fifty children. Their disposition was 
rash and choleric : they were bold in action and in 
speech ; and as they were ignorant of the arts of 
peace, they alternately indulged their passions in 
foreign and domestic war. The cavalry of Armorica^ 
the spearmen of Gwent, and the archers of Merio- 
neth, were equally formidable ; but their poverty 
could seldom procure either shields or helmets ; and 
the inconvenient weight would have retarded the 
speed and agility of their desultory operations. One 
of the greatest of the English monarchs was requested 
to satisfy the curiosity of a Greek emperor concerning 
the state of Britain ; and Henry II. could assert, 
from his personal experience, that Wales was in- 

• Mr. Pennant's Tour in Wales (p. 426—449) has furnished m« with a 
curious and interesting account of the Welsh bards. In the year 1668, a session 
was held at Caerwys by the special command of queen Elizabeth, and r^ular 
degrees in vocal and instrumental music were conferred on fifty-five minstrels. 
The prize (a sQver harp) was acljudged by the Mostyn fimily. 
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habited by a race of naked warriors, who encountered, chap. 
without fear, the defensive armour of their enemies*. ^^^^' 

By the revolution of Britain, the limits of science, Obscure or 
as well as of empire, were contracted. The dark state of ^ 
cloud, which had been cleared by the Phoenician dis- ^^^^^ 
Goveries, and finally dispelled by the arms of Caesar, 
again settled on the shores of the Atlantic, and a 
Roman province was again lost among the fabulous 
islands of the ocean. The arts of navigation, by 
which they had acquired the empire of Britain and 
of the sea, were soon neglected by the indolent Bar- 
barians, who supinely renounced all the commercial 
advantages of their insular situation. Seven inde- 
pendent kingdoms were agitated by perpetual dis- 
clord ; and the British world was seldom connected, 
either in peace or war, with the nations of the con- 
tinent f- 

I have now accomplished the laborious narrative PaU of the 
of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, from pirrin^thT 
the fortunate age of Trajan and the Antonines, to its^®**' 
total extinction in the West, about five centuries after 
the Christian aera. At that unhappy period, the 
Saxons fiercely struggled with the natives for the 
possession of Britain ; Gaul and Spain were divided 
between the powerful monarchies of the Franks and 
Visigoths, and the dependent kingdoms of the Suevi 
and Burgundians : Africa was exposed to the cruel 
persecution of the Vandals, and the savage insults of 
the Moors : Rome and Italy, as far as the banks of 
the Danube, were aflSicted by an army of Barbarian 
mercenaries, whose lawless tyranny was succeeded by 

* The picture of Welsh and Armorican manners is drawn from Giraldus 
(Descript. Cambriae, c 6—15, inter Script. Camden, p. 886— 891), and tlie 
authors quoted by the Abbe de Vertot (Hist Critique, torn. ii. p. 259—266). 

•f* In the copious history of Gregory of Tours, we cannot find any traces of 
hostile or friendly intercourse between France and England, except in the mar- 
riage of the daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, quam regis cujusdam in Cantia 
filius matrimonio copulavit (1. ix. c 26, in torn. ii. p. 348). The bishop of Tours 
ended his history and his life almost immediately before the conversion of Rent. 

z 2 
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CHAP, the reign of Theodoric the Ostrogoth. All the sub- 

YYYT 

L jccts of the empire, who, by the use of the Latin lan- 
guage, more particularly deserved the name and pri- 
vileges of Romans, were oppressed by the disgrace 
and calamities of foreign conquest ; and the victorious 
nations of Germany established a new system of man- 
ners and government in the western countries of Eu- 
rope. The majesty of Rome was faintly represented 
by the princes of Constantinople, the feeble and ima- 
ginary successors of Augustus. Yet they continued 
to reign over the East, from the Danube to the Nile 
and Tigris ; the Gothic and Vandal kingdoms of 
Italy and Africa were subverted by the arms of Jus- 
tinian ; and the history of the Greek emperors may 
still afford a long series of instructive lessons, and 
interesting revolutions. 
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General Observations on the Fall of the Roman Empire in 
the tVesi. 

The Greeks, after their country had been reduced 
into a province, imputed the triumphs of Home, not 
to the merit, but to the fortune, of the repubhc. 
The inconstant goddess, .who so blindly distributes 
and resumes her favours, had now consented (such 
was the language of envious flattery) to resign her 
wings, to descend from her globe, and to fix her firm 
and immutable throne on the banks of the Tyber. 
A wiser Greek, who has composed, with a philosophic 
spirit, the memorable history of his own times, de- 
prived his countrymen of this vain and delusive com- 
fort, by opening to their view the deep foundations of 
the greatness of Rome '^. The fidelity of the citizens 
to each other, and to the state, was confirmed by 
education and religion. Honour, as well as virtue, 
was the principle of the republic ; the ambitious 
citizens laboured to deserve the solemn glories of a 
triumph ; and the ardour of the Roman youth was 
kindled into active emulation, as often as they beheld 
the domestic images of their ancestors f. The tem- 
perate struggles of tjie patricians and plebeians had 
finally established the firm and equal balance of the 
constitution, which united the freedom of popular 
assemblies, with the authority and wisdom oi' a senate, 
and the executive powers of a regal magistrate. When 
the consul displayed the standard of the republic, 
each citizen bound himself, by the obligation of an 
oath, to draw his sword in the cause of his country, 

• See Ihe inestimable remuns of the sixth bnok of Polybiua, Had many oiba 
parts of his general hiftory, pnrticubirty a digression in the seTcntcenth book, in 
which he compares the phalanx and the legion. 

t Salluat, de Bell. Jugurthin. c. 4. Such were the generous professions of 
P. Sd^iD and Q. Maximus. Tlie Lsdn historian had read, and most probably 
tansmba, Polybius, their cunlemporary and friend. 

zS 
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till he had discharged the sacred duty by a military 
service of ten years. This wise institution continually 
poured into the field the rising generations of free- 
men and soldiers ; and their numbers were reinforced 
by the warlike and populous states of Italy, who, 
after a brave resistance, had yielded to the valour, 
and embraced the alliance, of the Romans. The sage 
historian, who excited the virtue of the younger 
Scipio, and beheld the ruin of Carthage, has ac- 
curately described their military system ; their levies, 
arms, exercises, subordination, marches, encamp- 
ments ; and the invincible legion, superior in active 
strength to the Macedonian phalanx of Philip and 
Alexander. From these institutions of peace and 
war, Polybius has deduced the spirit and success of 
a people incapable of fear, and impatient of repose. 
The ambitious design of conquest, which might have 
been defeated by the seasonable conspiracy of man- 
kind, was attempted and achieved ; and the perpetual 
violation of justice was maintained by the political 
virtues of prudence and courage. The arms of the 
republic, sometimes vanquished in battle, always vic- 
torious in war, advanced with rapid steps to the Eu- 
phrates, the Danube, the Rhine, and the Ocean ; and 
the images of gold, or silver, or brass, that might 
serve to represent the nations and their kings, were 
successively broken by the iron monarchy of Rome*. 
The rise of a city, which swelled into an empire, 
may deserve, as a singular prodigy, the reflection of 
a philosophic mind. But the decline of Rome was 
the natural and inevitable effect of immoderate great- 
ness. Prosperity ripened the principle of decay ; the 

* See Daniel, ii. 31 — 40. '^ And the fourth kingdom shall be strong as iron; 
^' forasmuch as iron breaketh in pieces, and subdueth all things." The re- 
mainder of the prophecy (the mixture of iron and clay) was accomplished, accord- 
ing to St. Jerom, in his own time. Sicut enim in prindpio nihil Romano Im« 
perio fortius et durius, ita in fine rerum nihil imbecillius : quum et in bellis 
dvilibus et adversus diversas nationes, aliaram gentium barbararum auxilio in- 
digemucr (Opera, torn. v. p. 572}. 
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causes of destruction multiplied with the extent of 
conquest; and as soon as time or accident had re- 
moved the artificial supports, the stupendous fabric 
yielded to the pressure of its own weight. The story 
ef its ruin is simple and obvious; and instead of in- 
quiring why the Roman empire was destroyed, we 
should rather be surprised that it had subsisted so 
long. The victorious legions, who, in distant wars, 
acquired the vices of strangers and mercenaries, first 
oppressed the freedom of the republic, and afterwards 
violated the majesty of the purple. The emperors, 
anxious for their personal safety and the public peace, 
were reduced to the base expedient of corrupting the 
discipline which rendered them alike formidable to 
their sovereign and to the enemy ; the vigour of the 
military government was relaxed, and finally dis- 
solved, by the partial institutions of Constantine ; and 
the Roman world was overwhelmed by a deluge of 
Barbarians. 

The decay of Rome has been frequently ascribed 
to the translation of the seat of empire ; but this 
history has already shown, that the powers of govern-' 
ment were divided^ rather than removed. The throne 
of Constantinople was erected in the East ; while the 
West was still possessed by a series of emperors who 
held their residence in Italy, and claimed their equal 
inheritance of the legions and provinces. This dan- 
gerous novelty impaired the strength, and fomented 
the vices, of a double reign : the instruments of an 
oppressive and arbitrary system were multiplied ; and 
a vain emulation of luxury, not of merit, was intro- 
duced and supported between the degenerate suc- 
cessors of Theodosius. Extreme distress, which unites 
the virtue of a free people, embitters the factions of 
a declining monarchy. The hostile favourites of Ar-' 
cadius and Honorius betrayed the republic to its com- 
mon enemies ; and the Byzantine court beheld with 

z 4 
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indifference, perhaps with pleasure, the disgrace of 
Rome, the misfortunes of Italy, and the loss of the 
West. Under the succeeding reigns, the alliance 
of the two empires was restored ; but the aid of 
the Oriental Romans was tardy, doubtful, and in- 
effectual ; and the national schism of the Greeks and 
Latins was enlarged by the perpetual difference of 
language and manners, of interest, and even of re- 
ligion. Yet the salutary event approved in some 
measure the judgment of Constantine. During a 
long period of decay, his impregnable city repelled 
the victorious armies of Barbarians, protected the 
wealth of Asia, and commanded, both in peace and 
war, the important straits which connect the Euxine 
and Mediterranean seas. The foundation of Con- 
stantinople more essentially contributed to the pre- 
servation of the East, than to the ruin of the 
West. 

The pure and genuine influence of Christianity 
may be traced in its beneficial, though imperfect, 
effects on the Barbarian proselytes of the North. If 
the decline of the Roman empire was hastened by 
the conversion of Constantine, his victorious religion 
broke the violence of the fall, and mollified the 
ferocious temper of the conquerors. 

This awful revolution may be usefully applied to 
the instruction of the present age. It is the duty of 
a patriot to prefer and promote the exclusive interest 
and glory of his native country : but a philosopher 
may be permitted to enlarge his views, and to con- 
sider Europe as one great republic, whose various 
inhabitants have attained almost the same level of 
politeness and cultivation. The balance of power will 
continue to fluctuate, and the prosperity of our own, 
or the neighbouring kingdoms, may be alternately 
exalted or depressed ; but these partial events cannot 
essentially injure our general state of happiness, the 
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system of arts, and laws, and manners, which so ad- 
vantageously distinguish, above the rest of mankind, 
the Europeans and their colonies. The savage na- 
tions of the globe are the common enemies of civilized 
society ; and we may inquire with anxious curiosity 
whether Europe is still threatened with a repetition 
of those calamities which formerly oppressed the 
arms and institutions of Rome. Perhaps the same 
reflections will illustrate the fall of that mighty em- 
pire, and explain the probable causes of our actual 
security. 

I. The Romans were ignorant of the extent of 
their danger, and the number of their enemies. Be- 
yond the Rhino and Danube, the northern coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia were filled with innumer- 
able tribes of hunters and shepherds, poor, voracious, 
and turbulent ; hold in arms, and impatient to ravish 
the fruits of industry. The Barbarian world was 
agitated by the rapid impulse of war ; and the peace 
of Gaul or Italy was shaken by the distant revolutions 
of China. The Huns, who fled before a victorious 
enemy, directed their march towards the West ; and 
the torrent was swelled by the gradual accession of 
captives and allies. The flying tribes who yielded 
to the Huns, assumed in their turn the spirit of con- 
quest J the endless column of Barbarians pressed on 
the Roman empire with accumulated weight; and 
if the foremost were destroyed, the vacant space was 
instantly replenished by new assailants. Such for- 
midable emigrations can no longer issue from the 
North ; and the long repose, which has been imputed 
to the decrease of population, is the happy conse- 
quence of the progress of arts and agriculture. In- 
stead of some rude villages, thinly scattered among 
its woods and morasses, Germany now produces a list 
of two thousand three hundred walled towns : the 
Christian kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Po- 
land, have been successively established ; and the 
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Hanse merchants, with the Teutonic knights, have 
extended their colonies along the coast of the Baltic, 
as far as the Gulf of Finland. From the Gulf of 
Finland to the Eastern Ocean, Russia now assumes 
the form of a powerful and civilized empire. The 
plough, the loom, and the forge are introduced on 
the banks of the Volga, the Oby, and the Lena ; and 
the fiercest of the Tartar hordes have been taught to 
tremble and obey. The reign of independent Bar- 
barism is now contracted to a nairow span ; and the 
remnant of Calmucks or Uzbecks, whose forces may 
be almost numbered, cannot seriously excite the ap- 
prehensions of the great republic of Europe. Yet 
this apparent security should not tempt us to foi^et 
that new enemies, and unknown dangers, vaay possibh/ 
arise from some obscure people, scarcely visible in the 
map of the world. The Arabs or Saracens, who spread 
their conquests from India to Spain, had languished 
in poverty and contempt, till Mahomet breathed into 
those savage bodies the soul of enthusiasm. 

II. The empire of Rome was firmly established by 
the singular and perfect coalition of its members. 
The subject nations, resigning the hope, and even 
the wish, of independence, embraced the character of 
Roman citizens ; and the provinces of the West were 
reluctantly torn by the Barbarians from the bosom of 
their mother country. But this union was purchased 
by the loss of national freedom and military spirit ; 
and the servile provinces, destitute of life and motion, 
expected their safety from the mercenary troops and 
governors, who were directed by the orders of a di- 
stant court. The happiness of a hundred millions 
depended on the personal merit of one or two men, 
perhaps children, whose minds were corrupted by 
education, luxury, and despotic power. The deepest 
wounds were inflicted on the empire during the .mi- 
norities of the sons and grandsons of Theodosius ; and 
afler those incapable princes seemed to attain the age 
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of manhood^ they abandoned the church to the bishops', 
the state to the eunuchs, and the provinces to the Bar- 
barians. Europe is now divided into twelve powerful, 
though unequal, kingdoms, three respectable com- 
monwealths, and a variety of smaller, though inde- 
pendent, states : the chances of royal and ministerial 
talents are multiplied, at least with the number of its 
rulers ; and a Julian, or Semiramis, may reign in the 
Noi'th, while Arcadius and Honorius again slumber 
on the thrones of the South. The abuses of tyranny 
are restrained by the mutual influence of fear and 
shame ; republics have acquired order and stability; 
monarchies have imbibed the principles of freedom, 
or, at least, of moderation ; and some sense of honour 
and justice is introduced into the most defective con- 
stitutions by the general manners of the times. In 
peace, the progress of knowledge and industry is ac- 
celerated by the emulation of so many active rivals : 
in war, the European forces are exercised by tem- 
perate and indecisive contests. If a savage conqueror 
should issue from the deserts of Tartary, he must re- 
peatedly vanquish the robust peasants of Russia, the 
numerous armies of Germany, the gallant nobles of 
France, and the intrepid freemen of Britain; who, 
perhaps, might confederate for their common defence. 
Should the victorious Barbarians carry slavery and 
desolation as far as the Atlantic Ocean, ten thousand 
vessels would transport beyond their pursuit the re- 
mains of civilized society ; and Europe would revive 
and flourish in the American world, which is already 
filled with her colonies and institutions. 

III. Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and fa- 
tigue, fortify the strength and courage of Barbarians. 
In every age they have oppressed the polite and 
peaceful nations of China, India, and Persia, who 
neglected, and still neglect, to counterbalance these 
natural powers by the resources of military art^, The 
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warlike states of antiquity, Greece, Macedonia, and 
Rome, educated a race of soldiers, exercised their 
bodies, disciplined their courage, multiplied their 
forces hy regular evolutions, and converted the iron 
which they possessed into strong and serviceable wea- 
pons. But this superiority insensibly declined with 
their laws and manners ; and the feeble policy of 
Constantine and his successors armed and instructed, 
for the ruin of the empire, the rude valour of the 
Barbarian mercenaries. The military art has been 
changed by the invention of gunpowder; which 
enables men to command the two most powerful 
agents of nature, air and fire. Mathematics, che- 
mistry, mechanics, architecture, have been applied to 
the service of war ; and the adverse parties oppose to 
each other the most elaborate modes of attack and of 
defence. Historians may indignantly observe, that 
the preparations of a siege would found and maintain 
a flourishing colony; yet we cannot be displeased, 
that the subversion of a city' should be a work of cost 
and difficulty ; or that an industrious people should 
be protected by those arts, which survive and supply 
the decay of military virtue. Cannon land fortifica^ 
tions now form an impregnable, barrier against the 
Tartar horse ; and Europe is secure from any future 
irruption of Barbarians ; since, before they can con- 
quer, they must cease to be barbarous. Their gradual 
advances in the science of war would always be ac-* 
companied, as we may learn from the example of 
Russia, with a proportionable improvement in the 
arts of peace and civil policy ; and they themselves 
must deserve a place among the polished nations 
whom they subdue. 

Should these speculations be found doubtful or 

fallacious, there still remains a more humble source 

of comfort and hope. The discoveries of ancient and 

aodern navigators, and the domestic history, or tra- 
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ditlon, of the most enlightened nations, represent the 
human savage naked both in mind and body, and 
destitute of laws, of arts, of ideas, and almost of 
language. From this abject condition, he has gra- 
dually arisen to command the animals, to fertilise 
the earth, to traverse the ocean, and to measure the 
heavens. His progress in the improvement and 
exercise of his mental and coi'poreal faculties has 
been irregular and various ; infinitely slow in the be- 
ginning, and increasing by degrees with redoubled 
velocity : ages of laborious ascent have been followed 
by a moment of rapid downfal ; and the several cli- 
mates of the globe have felt the vicissitudes of light 
and darkness. Yet the experience of four thousand 
years should enlarge our hopes, and diminish our 
apprehensions : we cannot determine to what height 
the human species may aspire in their advances to- 
wards perfection ; but it may safely be presumed, that 
no people, unless the face of nature is changed, will 
relapse into their original barbarism. The improve- 
ments of society may be viewed under a threefold 
aspect. 1. The poet or philosopher illustrates his 
age and country by the efforts of a single mind ; but 
these superior powers of reason or fancy are rare and 
spontaneous productions ; and the genius of Homer, 
or Cicero, or Newton, would excite less admiration, 
if they could be created by the will of a prince, or 
the lessons of a preceptor. 2. The benefits of law 
and policy, of trade and manufactures, of arts and 
sciences, are more solid and permanent ; and many 
individuals may be qualified, by education and dis- 
cipline, to promote, in their respective stations, the 
interest of the community. But this general order 
is the effect of skill and labour ; and the complex 
machinery may be decayed by time, or injured by 
violence. 3. Fortunately for mankind, the more 
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useful, or, at least, more necessary arts, can be per- 
formed without superior talents, or national subor- 
dination ; without the powers of one^ or the union of 
many. Each village, each family, each individual, 
must always possess both ability and inclination to 
perpetuate the use of fire * and of metals ; the pro- 
pagation and service of domestic animals ; the me- 
thods of hunting and fishing ; the rudiments of na- 
vigation J the imperfect cultivation of corn, or other 
nutritive grain ; and the simple practice of the me- 
chanic trades* Private genius and public industry 
may be extirpated ; but these hardy plants survive 
the tempest, and strike an everlasting root into the 
most unfavourable soil. The splendid days of Au- 
gustus and Trajan were eclipsed by a cloud of ig- 
norance ; and the Barbarians subverted the laws and 
palaces of Rome. But the scythe, the invention or 
emblem of Saturn f, still continued annually to mow 
the harvests of Italy ; and the human feasts of the 
Lsestrigons % have never been renewed on the coast 
of Campania. 

Since the first discovery of the arts, war, com- 
merce, and religion, have diffused, among the savages 
of the Old and New World, these inestimable gifts : 
they have been successively propagated ; they can 
never be lost. We may therefore acquiesce in the 
pleasing conclusion, that every age of the world has 
increased, and still increases, the real wealth, the 

* It is certain, however strange, that many nations have been ignorant of 
the use of fire. Even the ingenious natives of Otalieite, who are destitute 
of metalsi have not invented any earthen vessels capable of sustaining the 
action of fire, and of communicating the heat to the liquids which they con- 
tain. 

f Plutarch, Quiest. Rom. in torn. ii. p* 275. Macrob. Satumal. 1. L c 8. 
^ p. 162. edit. London. The arrival of Saturn (of his religious worship) in a ship, 
may indicate, that the savage coast of Latium was first discovered and civilized 
by the Phoenicians. 

X In the ninth and tenth books of the Odyssey, Homer has embellished the 
tales of fearful and credulous sailors, who transformed the cannibals of Italy and 
Sicily into monstrous giants. 
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happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of 
the human race *. 

* The merit of discovery has too often been stained with avarice, cruelty, and 
fanaticism ; and the intercourse of nations has produced the communication of 
cGsease and prejudice. A singuhiT exception is due to the virtue c£owe own time» 
and country. The five great voyages, succesnvely undertaken by the command of 
his Majesty, (George HI.) were inspired by the pure and generous love of science 
and of mankind. The same prince, adapting lus benefactions to the di£Rerent 
stages of sodety, has founded a school (k painting in his capital ; and has in« 
troduced into the islands of the South Sea the vegetables and animals most 
useM to human life. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

Zeno aiid AnastasiuSf Emperors of the East. — Birth, Edu^ 
cation, and Jirst Eocphits of Theodoric the Ostrogoth. — 
His InvaMon a/nd Conquest of Italy, — TJie Gothic King- 
dom of Italy.— State of the IVest. — Military and Civil 
Government. — The Senator Boethitis — Last Acts cmd 
Death of Theodoric. 

xxxii After the fall of the Roman Empire in the West, 

L an interval of fifty years, till the memorable reign of 

tl^^^^ Justinian, is faintly marked by the obscure names and 
imperfect annals of Zeno, Anastasius, and Justin, who 
successively ascended the throne of Constantinople. 
During the same period, Italy revived and flourished 
under the government of a Gothic king, who might 
have deserved a statue among the best and bravest of 
the ancient Romans. 
Birth and Thcodoric the Ostroffoth, the fourteenth in lineal 

education of . 

Theodoric, dcsccut of the roval line of the Amali, was born in 
_l476. the neighbourhood of Vienna two years after the 
death of Attila. A recent victory had restored the * 
independence of the Ostrogoths ; and the three bro- 
thers, Walamir, Theodemir, and Widimir, who ruled 
that warlike nation with united counsels, had se- 
parately pitched their habitations in the fertile though 
desolate province of Pannonia. The Huns still 
threatened their revolted subjects, but their hasty 
attack was repelled by the single forces of Walimir, 
and the news of his victory reached the distant camp 
of his brother in the same auspicious moment that 
the favourite concubine of Theodemir was delivered 
of a son and heir. In the eighth year of his age, 
Theodoric was reluctantly yielded by his father to 
the public interest, as the pledge of an alliance which 
Leo, emperor of the East, had consented to purchase 
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by an annual subsidy of tbree bundred pounds of chap. 
gold. The royal hostage was educated at Coiistan- ^^^'^- 
tinople with care and tenderness. His body was 
formed to all the exercises of war, bis mind was ex- 
panded by the habits of liberal conversation ; he fre- 
quented the schools of the most skilful masters j but 
he disdained or neglected the arts of Greece, and so 
ignorant did he always remain of the first elements 
of science, that a rude mark was contrived to repre- 
sent the signature of the illiterate king of Italy. As 
soon as he had attained the age of eigliteeii, he was 
restored to the wishes of the Ostrogoths, whom the 
emperor aspired to gain by liberality and confidence. 
Walamir had fallen in battle ; the youngest of the 
brothers, Widimer, had led away into Italy and Gaul 
an army of Barbarians j and the whole nation acknow- 
ledged for their king the fatlier of Tlieodorie. His 
ferocious subjects admired the strength and stature 
of their young prince ; and he soon convinced them 
that he had not degenerated from the valour of bis 
ancestors. At the bead of six thousand volunteers 
he secretly left the camp in quest of adventures, de- 
scended the Danube as far as Singidunum or Bel- 
grade, and soon returned to his father with the spoils 
of a Sarmatian king whom he had vanquished and 
slain. Such triumphs, however, were productive only 
of fame, and the invincible Ostrogoths were reduced 
to extreme distress by the want of clothing and food. 
They unanimously resolved to desert their Pannonian 
encampments, and boldly to advance into the warm 
and wealthy neighbourhood of the Byzantine court, 
which already maintained in pride and luxury so 
many bands of confederate Goths. After proving by 
some acts of hostility that they could be dangerous, 
or at least troublesome enemies, the Ostrogoths sold 
-at a high price their reconciliation and fidelity, ac- 
cepted a donative of lands and money, and were in- 
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CHAP, trusted with the defence of the lower Danube, under 
^^^^^' the command of Theodoric, who succeeded after his 
father's death to the hereditary throne of the Amali. 
rfz^JT ^ ^^^^' descended from a race of kings, must have 
—4^1 ^^^ despised the base Isaurian who was invested with the 
Feb. * Roman purple, without any endowments of mind or 
April 9. body, without any advantages of royal birth, or su- 
perior qualifications. After the failure of the Theo- 
dosian line, the choice of Pulcheria and of the senate 
might be justified in some measure by the characters 
of Martian and Leo, but the latter of these princes 
confirmed and dishonoured his reign by the perfidious 
murder of Aspar and his sons, who too rigorously 
exacted the debt of gratitude and obedience. The 
inheritance of Leo and of the East was peaceably 
devolved on his infant grandson, the son of his 
daughter Ariadne ; and her Isaurian husband, the 
fortunate Trascalisseus, exchanged that barbarous 
sound for the Grecian appellation of Zeno. After 
the decease of the elder Leo, he approached with 
. unnatural respect the throne of his sen, humbly re- 
ceived, as a gift, the second rank in the empire, and 
soon excited the public suspicion on the sudden and 
premature death of his young colleague, whose life 
could no longer promote the success of his ambition. 
But the palace of Constantinople was ruled by female 
influence, and agitated by female passions : and Ve* 
rina, the widow of Leo, claiming his empire as her 
own, pronounced a sentence of deposition against the 
worthless and ungrateful servant on whom she alone 
had bestowed the sceptre of the East. As soon as 
she sounded a revolt in the ears of Zeno, he fled with 
precipitation into the mountains of Isauria, and her 
brother Basiliscus, already infamous by his African 
expedition,, was unanimously proclaimed by the ser^ 
vile senate. But the reign of the usurper was short , 
and turbulent. Basiliscus presumed to assassinate 
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the lover of his sister; he dared to offend the lover chap. 
of his wife, the vain and insolent Harmatius, who. ^^^"- 
in the midst of Asiatic luxury, affected the dress, 
the demeanour, and the surname of Achilles*. By 
the conspiracy of the malcontents, Zeno was recalled 
from exile j the armies, the capital, the person of 
Basiliscus, were betrayed ; and his whole family was 
condemned to the long agony of cold and hunger by 
the inhuman conqueror, who wanted courage to en- 
counter or to forgive his enemies. The haughty 
spirit of Verina was still incapable of submission or 
repose. She provoked the enmity of a favourite ge- 
neral, embraced his cause as soon as he was disgraced, 
created a new emperor in Syria and Egypt, raised an 
army of seventy thousand men, and persisted to the 
last moment of her life in a fruitless rebellion. While 
the East was afflicted by the passions of Verina, her 
daughter Ariadne was distinguished by the female 
virtues of mildness and fidelity ; she followed her 
husband in his exile, and after his restoration she 
implored his clemency in favour of her mother. On 
the decease of Zeuo, Ariadne, the daughter, the of Anas- 
mother, and tlie widow of an emperor, gave her hand a^ikioi 
and the Imperial title to Anastasius, an aged do- X^/if"ii_ 
mestic of the palace, who survived his elevation above ^'^y ^• 
twenty-seven years, and whose character is attested 
by the acclamation of the people, " Reign as you 
"have lived f," 

Whatever fear or affection could bestow w^ pro- Service miii 
fusely lavished by Zeno on the king of the Ostro- Th^oric, 
goths ; the rank of patrician and consul, the command ^J^^^ 

' Suidas, torn. i. p. 333, 333. edil. Kuster. 

■y The coDtemporarj hintDriea ot Malchu9 and CandiduB are lost ; but Mine 
extracls or ftagmenlg have been saved by Pbotius (Isxviii, lisut. p. 100—102), 
Constantine PorphyrDfienitua (Escerpt, Leg. p. 78—07), and in vaiioui artides 
of the Lexicon of Suidas. The Chronicle of MaKellinus (Imago Hislori») are 
originals forlfae reigns of Zeno and AnsstasiuEj and I must acknunledse, alinogt 
Git the last time, my obligations lo ttie large aad accurate collection of Tillemont 
{HiiU dw Emp, torn, vi, p. 472—663). 
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CHAP, of the Palatine troops, an equestrian statue, a trea- 
^^^'^' sure in gold and silver of many thousand pounds, 
the name of son, and the promise of a rich and ho- 
nourable wife. As long as Theodoric condescended 
to serve, he supported with courage and fidelity the 
cause of his benefactor: his rapid march contributed 
to the restoration of Zeno j and in the second revolt, 
the Walamirs, as they were called, pursued and 
pressed the Asiatic rebels, till they left an easy vic- 
tory to the Imperial troops. But the faithful servant 
was suddenly converted into a formidable enemy, who 
spread the flames of war from Constantinople to the 
Adriatic ; many flpurishing cities were reduced to 
ashes, and the agriculture of Thrace was almost ex- 
tirpated by the wanton cruelty of the Goths, who 
deprived their captive peasants of the right hand that 
guided the plough. On such occasions, Theodoric 
sustained the loud and specious reproach of dis- 
loyalty, of ingratitude, and of insatiate avarice, which 
could be only excused by the hard necessity of his 
situation. He reigned, not as the monarch, but as 
the minister of a ferocious people, whose spirit was 
unbroken by slavery, and impatient of real or ima- 
ginaryinsults. Their poverty was incurable : since 
the most liberal donatives were soon dissipated in 
wasteful luxury, and the most fertile estates became 
barren in their hands ; they despised, but they envied, 
the laborious provincials ; and when their subsistence 
had failed, the Ostrogoths embraced the familiar re- 
sources of war and rapine. It had been the wish of 
Theodoric (such at least was his declaration) to lead 
a peaceful, obscure, obedient life, on the confines of 
Scythia, till the Byzantine court, by splendid and 
fallacious promises, seduced him to attack a con- 
federate tribe of Goths, who had been engaged in 
the party of Basiliscus. He marched from his sta- 
tion in Maesia, on the solemn assurance that before 
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he reached Adiianople, he should meet a plentiful chap. 
convoy of provisions, and a reinforcement of eight ' ' ' 
thousand horse and thirty thousand foot, while the 
legions of Asia were encamped at Heraclea to second 
his operations. These measures were disappointed 
by mutual jealousy. As he advanced into Thrace, 
the son of Theodemir found an inhospitable solitude, 
and his Gothic followers, with a heavy train of horses, 
of mules, and of waggons, were betrayed by their 
guides among the rocks and precipices of Mount 
Sondis, where he was assaulted by the arms and in- 
vectives of Theodoric the son of Triarius. From a 
neighbouring height, his artful rival harangued the 
camp of the IValamirs, and branded their leader 
with the opprobrious names of child, of madman, of 
peijured traitor, the enemy of his blood and nation, 
" Are you ignorant," exclaimed the son of Triarius, 
" that it is the constant policy of the Romans to 
" destroy the Goths by each other's swords? Are 
" you insensible that the victor in this unnatural 
" contest will be exposed, and justly exposed, to 
" their implacable revenge ? Where are those war- 
" riors, my kinsmen and thy own, whose widows now 
" lament that their lives were sacrificed to thy rash 
" ambition ? Where is the wealth which thy soldiers 
" possessed when they were first allured from their 
" native homes to inlist under thy standard? Each 
*' of them was then master of three or four horses ; 
" they now follow thee on foot like slaves, through 
" the deserts of Thrace ; those men who were 
" tempted by the hope of measuring gold with a 
" bushel, those brave men who are as free and as 
" noble as thyself." A language so well suited to 
the temper of the Goths excited clamour and dis- 
content ; and the son of Theodemir, apprehensive 
of being left alone, was compelled to embrace his 
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CHAP, brethren, and to imitate the example of Roman 

XXXII. nj 

perndy. 

He under- j^ evcry State of his fortune, the prudence and 

conquest firmness of Theodoric were equally conspicuous ; 

a.d!489. whether he threatened Constantinople at the head 
of the confederate Goths, or retreated with a faithful 
band to the mountains and sea-coast of Epirus. At 
length the accidental death of the son of Triarius 
destroyed the balance which the Romans had been 
so anxious to preserve, the whole nation acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Amali, and the Byzan- 
tine court subscribed an ignominious and oppressive 
treaty*. The senate had already declared, that it 
was necessary to choose a party among the Goths, 
since the public was unequal to the support of their 
united forces ; a subsidy of two thousand pounds of 
gold^ with the ample pay of thirteen thousand men, 
were required for the least considerable of their 
armies •f; and the Isaurians, who guarded not the 
empire but the emperor, enjoyed, besides the pri- 
vilege of rapine, an annual pension of five thousand 
pounds. The sagacious mind of Theodoric soon 
perceived that he was odious to the Romans, and 
suspected by the Barbarians ; he understood the 
popular murmur, that his subjects were exposed in 
their frozen huts to intolerable hardships, while their 
king was dissolved in the luxury of Greece ; and he 
• prevented the painful alternative of encountering the 

Goths, as the champion, or of leading them to the 
field as the enemy, of Zeno. Embracing an enter- 
. prise worthy of his courage and ambition, Theodoric 
addressed the emperor in the following words : " Al- 
** though your servant is maintained in affluence by 

* See Makhus (p. 91), and Evagrius (L iii. c 35). 

•f Malchus, p. 85. In a single action, which was decided by the skill and dis- 
cipline o£ Sabmian, Theodoric could lose 5000 men. 
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*^ your liberality, graciously listen to the wishes of c hap. 
" my heart ! Italy, the inheritance of your prede- 
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cessors, and Rome itself, the head and mistress of 
the world, now fluctuate under the violence and 
oppression of Odoacer the mercenary. Direct 
me> with my national troops, to march against the 
tyrant. If I fall, you will be relieved from an 
expensive and troublesome friend : if, with the 
** Divine permission, I succeed, I shall govern in 
" your name, and to your gloiy, the Roman senate, 
" and the part of the republic delivered from slavery 
" by my victorious arms.** The proposal of Theo- 
doric was accepted, and perhaps had been suggested, 
by the Byzantine court. But the forms of the com- . 
mission or grant appear to have been expressed with 
a prudent ambiguity, which might be explained by 
the event; and it was left doubtful, whether the 
conqueror of Italy should reign as the lieutenant, the 
vassal, or the ally of the emperor of the East *. 

The reputation both of the leader and of the war His march. 
diffused an universal ardour j the Walamirs were 
multiplied by the Gothic swarms already engaged in 
the service, or seated in the provinces of the empire ; 
and each bold Barbarian, who had heard of the wealth 
and beauty of Italy, was impatient to seek, thi'ough 
the most perilous adventures, the possession of such 
enchanting objects. The march of Theodoric must 
be considered as the emigration of an entire people j 
the wives and children of the Goths, their aged 
parents, and most precious effects, were carefully 
transported ; and some idea may be formed of the 
heavy baggage that now followed the camp, by the 
loss of two thousand waggons, which had been sus- 
tained in a single action in the war of Epirus. Eor 

♦ Jomandes (c. 67, p. 696, 697) has abridged the great history of Cassiodoriiw. 
See, compare, and reconcile, Procopius (Gothic. 1. i. c. L) the Valesian Fragment 
(p. 718), Tbeophanes (p. 113)) and Marcellinus (in ChioD.)* 
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CHAP, their subsistence, the Goths depended on the ma- 
gazines of com which was ground in portable mills 
by the hands of their women ; on the milk and flesh 
of their flocks and herds ; on the casual produce of 
the chase/ and upon the contributions which they 
might impose on all who should presume to dispute 
the passage, or to refuse their friendly assistance. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, they were ex- 
posed to the danger, and almost to the distress of 
famine, in a march of seven hundred miles, which 
had been undertaken in the depth of a rigorous 
winter. Since the fall of the Roman power, Dacia 
and Pannonia no longer exhibited the rich prospect 
of populous cities, well-cultivated fields, and con- 
venient highways : the reign of barbarism and de- 
solation was restored, and the tribes of Bulgarians, 
Gepidae, and Saimatians, who had occupied the va- 
cant province, were prompted by their native fierce- 
ness, or the solicitations of Odoacer, to resist the 
progress of his enemy. In many obscure though 
bloody battles, Theodoric fought and vanquished ; 
till at length, surmounting every obstacle by skilful 
conduct and persevering courage, he descended from 
the Julian Alps^ and displayed his invincible banners 
on the confines of Italy.# ' 

drfLto^ Odoacer, a rival not unworthy of his arms, had al- 
Odoaccr, ready occupied the advantageous and well-known 
Aug.'2a ' P^st of the river Sontius near the ruins of Aquileia, 

A?D.^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ powerful host, whose independent 
August, kings or leaders disdained the duties of subordination 
and the prudence of delays. No sooner had Theo- 
doric granted a short repose and refreshment to his 
wearied cavalry, than he boldly attacked the for- 
tifications of the enemy ; the Ostrogoths showed more 
ardour to acquire than the mercenaries to defend 
the lands of Jtaly ; and the reward of the first vic- 
tory was the possession of the Venetian province as 
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far as the walls of Verona. In the neighbourhood chap. 
of that city, on the steep banks of the rapid Adige, ^^"^' 
he was opposed by a new ai-my reinforced in its num- 
bers, and not impaired in its courage ; the contest 
was more obstinate, but the event was still more de- 
cisive ; Odoacer fled to Ravenna, Theodoric advanced 
to Milan, and the vanquished troops saluted their con- 
queror with loud acclamations of respect and fidelity. 
But their want either of constancy or of faith soon 
exposed him to the most imminent danger ; his van- 
guard, with several Gothic counts which had been 
rashly intrusted to a deserter, was betrayed and de- 
stroyed near Faenza by his double treachery ; Odoacer 
again appeared master of the field, and the invader, 
strongly entrenched in his camp of Pavia, was re- 
duced to solicit the aid of a kindred nation, the Visi- 
goths of Gaul. In the course of this history, the 
most voracious appetite for war will be abundantly 
satiated ; nor can I much lament that our dark and 
imperfect materials do not afford a more ample nar- 
rative of the distress of Italy, and of the fierce conflict, 
which was finally decided by the abilities, expwience, 
and valour of the Gothic king. Immediately before 
the battle of Verona, he visited the tent of his mo- 
ther and sister, and requested, that on a day, the 
most illustrious festival of his life, they would adorn 
him with the rich garments which they had worked 
with their own hands. " Our glory," said he, " is 
" mutual and inseparable. You are known to the 
" world as the mother of Theodoric ; and it be- 
" comes me to prove that I am the genuine offspring 
" of those heroes from whom I claim my descent." 
The wife or concubine of Theodemir was inspired 
with the spirit of the German matrons, who esteemed 
their son's honour far above their safety ; and it is 
reported, that in a desperate action, when Theodoric 
himself was hurried along by the torrent of a flying 
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CHAP, crowd, she boldly met them at the entrance of the 
xxxu. (.^mp, and, by her generous reproaches, drove them 



back on the swords of the enemy, 

Sdo^Sid" ^^*^™ ^^^ ^^s *^ *^^ extremity of Calabria, Theo- 
death, doHc rcigncd by the right of conquest : the Vandal 
Mardid. ambassadors surrendered the island of Sicily, as a law- 
ful appendage of his kingdom ; and he was accepted 
as the deliverer of Rome by the senate and people, 
who had shut their gates against the flying usurper. 
Ravenna alone, secure in the fortifications of art and 
nature, still sustained a siege of almost three years ; 
and the daring sallies of Odoacer carried slaughter 
. and dismay into the Gothic camp. At length, desti- 
tute of provisions and hopeless of relief, that un- 
fortunate monarch yielded to the groans of his subjects 
and the clamours of his soldiers. A treaty of peace 
was negotiated by the bishop of Ravenna ; the Ostro- 
goths were admitted into the city, and the hostile ' 
kings consented, under the sanction of an oath, to 
rule with equal and undivided authority the provinces 
of Italy. The event of such an agreement may be 
easily foreseen. After some days had been devoted 
to the semblance of joy and friendship, Odoacer, in 
the midst of a solemn banquet, was stabbed by the 
hand, or at least by the command, of his rival* Secret 
and effectual orders had been previously despatched ; 
the faithless and rapacious mercenaries, at the same 
moment, and without resistance, were universally 
massacred ; and the royalty of Theodoric was pro- 
claimed by the Goths, with the tardy, reluctant, am- 
biguous consent of the emperor of the East. The 
design of a conspiracy was imputed, according to the 
usual forms, to the prostrate tyrant j but his inno- 
cence and the guilt of his conqueror are suflSciently 
proved by the advantageous treaty yfhichjbrce would 
not sincerely have granted, nor weakness have rashly 
infringed. The jealousy of power, and the mischiefs 
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of discord, may suggest a more decent apology, and chap. 



a crime wliich was necessary to introduce into Italy 
ji generation of public felicity. The living author of S^?^''^. 
this felicity was audaciously praised in his own pre- i-ing of 
sence by sacred and profane orators ; but history (in a,&'493, 
his time she was mute and inglorious) has not left any ^'^ ^j~ 
just representation of the events which displayed, orAug.3o. 
of the defects which clouded, the virtues of Theo- 
doric*. One record of his fame, the volume of public 
epistles composed by Cassiodorius in the royal name, 
is still extant, and has obtained more implicit credit 
than it seems to desei-ve. They exhibit the forms, 
rather than the substance, of his government ; and 
we should vainly search for the pure and spontaneous 
sentiments of the Barbarian amidst the declamation 
and learning of a sophist, the wishes of a Roman 
senator, the precedents of office, and the vague pro- 
fessions, which, in every court and on every occasion, 
compose the language of discreet ministers. The 
reputation of Theodoric may repose with more con- 
fidence on the visible peace and prosperity of a reign 
of thirty-three years ; the unanimous esteem of his 
own times, and the memoryof his wisdom and courage, 
his justice and humanity, which was deeply impressed 
on the minds of the Goths and Italians. 

The partition of the lands of Italy, of which Theo- PanitioD of 
doric assigned the third part to his soldiers, is honour- ^"'"^' 
ably arraigned as the sole injustice of his life. And 
even this act may be fairly justified by the example 
of Odoacer, the rights of conquest, the true interest 
of the Italians, and the sacred duty of subsisting a 
whole people, who, on the faith of his promises, had 

• Our best materials are occaiiona! hinU from Pnicopius and the Valeiian 
Pragment, which was discovBred by Sitmond, and is publiahed at the end of 
AmmianuB Mairallinus. The author's name is unknown, and his style is bnr- 
bannu ; but in his various facts he exhibits the kcuwlcdge, without the passions, 
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CHAP, transported themselves into a distant land*. Under 
^""^"' the reign of Theodoric, and in the happy climate of 
Italy, the Goths soon multiplied to a formidable host 
of two hundred thousand men, and the whole amount 
of their families may be computed by the ordinary 
addition of women and children. Their invasion of 
property, a part of which must have been already 
vacant, was disguised by the generous but improper 
name of hospitality ; these unwelcome guests were 
irregularly dispersed over the face of Italy, and the 
lot of each Barbarian was adequate to his birth and 
office, the number of his followers, and the rustic 
wealth which he possessed in slaves and cattle. The 
distinctions of noble and plebeian were acknowledged; 
but the lands of every freeman were exempt from 
taxes, and he enjoyed the inestimable privilege of 
being subject only to the laws of his country. Fashion, 
and even convenience, soon persuaded the conquerors 
to assume the more elegant dress of the natives, but 
they still persisted in the use of their mother-tongue ; 
and their contempt for the Latin schools was ap- 
. plauded by Theodoric himself, who gratified their 
prejudices, or his own, by declaring, that the child 
who had trembled at a rod would never dare to look 
upon a sword. Distress might sometimes provoke 
the indigent Roman to assume the ferocious manners 
which were insensibly relinquished by the rich and 
luxurious Barbarian : but these mutual conversions 
were not encouraged by the policy of a monarch who 

Separation perpetuated the separation of the Italians and Goths ; 

and Italians, reserving the former for the arts of peace, and the 
latter for the service of war. To accomplish this de- 
sign, he studied to protect his industrious subjects, 
and to moderate the violence without enervating the 
valour of his soldiers, who were maintained for the 
public defence. They held their lands and benefices 

* pTOCopius, Gothic. 1. L c. L Variarum, iL 
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as a military stipend at the sound of tlie trumpet, chap. 
they were prepared to march under the conduct of ^^^"- 
their provincial officers ; and the whole extent of 
Italy was distributed into the several quarters of a 
well-regulated camp. The service of the palace and 
of the frontiers was performed by choice or by rota- 
tion ; and each extraordinary fatigue was recompensed 
by an increase of pay and occasional donatives. Theo- 
doric had convinced his brave companions, that em- 
pire must be acquired and defended by the same arts. 
After his example, they strove to excel in the use, 
not only of the lance and sword, the instruments of 
their victories, but of the missile weapons, which they 
were too much inclined to neglect ; and the lively 
image of war was displayed in the daily exercise and 
annual reviews of the Gothic cavalry. A firm though 
gentle discipline imposed the habits of modesty, obe- 
dience, and temperance ; and the Goths were in- 
structed to spare the people, to reverence the laws, 
to understand the duties of civil society, and to dis- 
claim the barbarous licence of judicial combat and 
private revenge. 

Among the Barbarians of the West, the victoiy of Foreign 
Theodoric had spread a general alai-m. But as soon^^oric. 
as it appeared that he was satisfied with conquest and 
desirous of peace, terror was changed into respect, 
and they submitted to a powerful mediation, which 
was uniformly employed for the best purposes of re- 
conciling their quarrels and civilizing their manners. 
The ambassadors who resorted to Ravenna from the 
most distant countries of Europe admired his wis- 
dom, magnificence, and courtesy; and if he some- 
times accepted either slaves or arms, white horses or 
strange animals, the gift of a sun-dial, a water-cloclt, 
or a musician, admonished even the princes of Gaul 
of the superior art and industry of his Italian sub- 
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CHAP, jects. His domestic alliances, a wife, two daughters, 
^^^^^' a sister, and a niece, united the family of Theodoric 
with the kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, the 
Visigoths, the Vandals, and the Thuringians ; and 
contributed to maintain the harmony, or at least the 
balance, of the great republic of the West. It is 
difficult, in the dark forests of Germany and Poland, 
to pursue the emigrations of the Heruli, a fierce 
people who disdained the use of armour, and who 
condemned their widows and aged parents not to 
survive the loss of their husbands, or the decay of 
their strength. The king of these savage warriors 
solicited the friendship of Theodoric, and was ele- 
vated to the rank of his son, according to the bar- 
baric rites of a military adoption. From the shores 
of the Baltic, the ^stians or Livonians laid their 
offerings of native amber at the feet of a prince, 
whose fame had excited them to undertake an un- 
known and dangerous journey of fifteen hundred 
miles. With the country from whence the Gothic 
nation derived their origin, he maintained a fre- 
quent and friendly correspondence ; the Italians were 
clothed in the rich sables of Sweden ; and one of its 
sovereigns, after a voluntary or reluctant abdication, 
found a hospitable retreat in the palace of Ravenna. 
He had reigned over one of the thirteen populous 
tribes who cultivated a small portion of the great 
island or peninsula of Scandinavia, to which the 
vague appellation of Thule has been sometimes ap- 
plied. That northern region was peopled, or had 
been explored, as high as the sixty-eighth degree of 
latitude, where the natives of the polar circle enjoy 
and lose the presence of the sun at each summer and 
winter solstice during an equal period of forty days. 
The long night of his absence or death was the 
mournful season of distress and anxiety, till the mes- 
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sengers who had been sent to the mountain tops cfe- chap. 
scried the first rays of returning light, and proclaimed ^^^"' 
to the plain biilow the festival of his resurrection. 

The life of Theodoric represents the rare and His defen- 
meritorious example of a Barbarian, who sheathed 
his sword in the pride of victory and the vigour of 
his age. A reign of three and thirty years was con- 
secrated to the duties of civil government, and the 
hostilities in which he was sometimes involved were 
speedily terminated by the conduct of his lieutenants, 
the discipline of his troops, the arms of his allies, and 
even by the terror of his name. He reduced, under 
a strong and regular government, the unprofitable 
countries of Rhsetia, Noricum, Daimatia, and Pan- 
nonia, from the source of the Danube and the terri- 
tory of the Bavarians*, to the petty kingdom erected 
by the Gepidte on the ruins of Sirmium. His pru- 
dence could not safely intrust the bulwark of Italy 
to such feeble and turbulent neighbours ; and his 
justice might claim the lands which they oppressed, 
either as a part of his kingdom, or as the inheritance 
of his father. The greatness of a servant who was 
named perfidious because he was successful, awakened 
the jealousy of the emperor Anastasius j and a war 
was kindled on the Dacian frontier, by the protection 
which the Gothic king, in the vicissitude of human 
affairs, had granted to one of the descendants of At- 
tila. Sabinian, a general illustrious by his own and 
father's merit, advanced at the head of ten thousand 
Romans ; and the provisions and arms, which filled 
a long train of waggons, were distributed to the 
fiercest of the Bulgarian tribes. But, in the fields of 
Margns, the eastern powers were defeated by the in- 
ferior forces of the Goths and Huns ; the flower and 
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CHAP, even the hope of the Roman armies was irretrievably 
XXX iL destroyed ; and such was the temperance with which 
Theodoric had inspired his victorious troops, that as 
their leader had not given the signal of pillage, the 
rich spoils of the enemy lay untouched at their feet*. 
HinnaTai Exasperated by this disgrace, the Byzantine court 
a!d°m9. despatched two hundred ships and eight thousand 
men to plunder the sea-coast of Calabria and Apulia ; 
they assaulted the ancient city of Tarentum, inter- 
rupted the trade and agriculture of a happy country, 
and sailed back to the Hellespont, proud of their pi- 
ratical victory over a people whom they still presumed 
to consider as their Roman brethren. Their retreat 
was possibly hastened by the activity of Theodoric ; 
Italy was covered by a fleet of a thousand light ves- 
sels, which he constructed with incredible despatch ; 
and his firm moderation was soon rewarded by a solid 
and honourable peace. He maintained with a power- 
ful hand the balance of the West, till it was at length 
overthrown by the ambition of Clovis ; and although 
unable to assist his rash and unfortunate kinsman, the 
king of the Visigoths, he saved the remains of his 
family and people, and checked the Franks in the 
midst of their victorious career; I am not desirous 
to prolong or repeat this narrative of military events, 
the least interesting of the reign of Theodoric ; and 
shall be content to add, that the Alemanni were pro- 
tected, that an inroad of the Burgundians was severely 
chastised, and that the conquest of Aries and Mar- 
seilles opened a free communication with the Visi- 
goths, who revered him both as their national pro- 
tector, and as the guardian of his grandchild, the 
infant son of Alaric. Under this respectable cha- 
racter, the king of Italy restored the praetorian prse- 

* See the Gothic transactions on the Danube and in ni3nicum, in Jomandes 
(c. 58, p. 699), Ennodius (p. 1607—1610), Marcellinus (in Chnm. p. 44. 47, 
48), and Cassiodorius (in Chzon. and Var. iiL 23. dO. iv. 13. vii. 4. 24. viii. 9, 
10, 11. 21. ix. 8,9). 
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fecture of the Gauls, reformed some abuses in the 
civil government of Spain, and accepted the annual 
tribute and apparent submission of its military go- 
vernor, who wisely refused to trust his person in tlie 
palace of Ravenna. The Gothic sovereignty 
established from Sicily to the Danube, from Sinnium 
or Belgrade to the Atlantic Ocean ; and the Greeks 
themselves have acknowledged that Theodoric reigned 
over the fairest portion of the western empire*. 

The union of the Goths and Romans might have 
fixed for ages the transient happiness of Raly ; and 
the first of nations, a new people of free subjects and 
enlightened soldiers, might have gradually arisen 
from the mutual emulation of their respective virtues. 
But the sublime merit of guiding or seconding such 
a revolution was not reserved for the reign of Theo- 
doric J he wanted either the genius or the oppor- 
tunities of a legislator; and while he indulged the 
Goths in the enjoyment of rude liberty, he servilely 
copied the institutions, and even the abuses, of the 
political system which had been framed by Con- 
stantine and his successors. From a tender regard 
to the expiring prejudices of Rome, the Barbarian 
declined the name, the purple, and the diadem of 
the emperors ; but he assumed, under the hereditary 
title of king, the whole substance and plenitude of 
imperial prerogative. His addresses to the eastern 
throne were respectful and ambiguous ; he celebrated 
in pompous style the harmony of the two republics, 
applauded his own government as the perfect simili* 
tude of a sole and undivided empire, and claimed 
above the kings of the earth the same pre-eminence 
which he modestly allowed to the person or rank of 
Auastasius. The alliance of the East and West was 
annually declared by the unanimous choice of two 
consuls J but it should seem that the Italian candidate, 

■ Thw^Juuiei, p- 113. 
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CHAP, who was nafned by Theodoric, accepted a formal 
^^"^^^' confirmation from the sovereign of Constantinople. 
The Gothic palace of Ravenna reflected the image 
of the court of Theodosius or Valentinian. The 
prsetorian praefect, the praefect of Rome, the quaBstor, 
the master of the offices, with the public and patri- 
monial treasurers, whose functions are painted in 
gaudy colours by the rhetoric of Cassiodorius, still 
continued to act as the ministers of state. And the 
subordinate care of justice and the revenue was dele- 
gated to seven consulars, three correctors, and five 
presidents, who governed the fifteen regions of Italy, 
according to the principles and even the forms of 
Roman jurisprudence. The violence of the con- 
querors was abated or eluded by the slow artifice of 
judicial proceedings ; the civil administration, with 
its honours and emoluments, was confined to the 
Italians; and the people still preserved their dress 
and language, their laws and customs, their personal 
freedom, and two-thirds of thejir landed property. It 
had been the object of Augustus to conceal the in- 
troduction of monarchy ; it was the policy of Theo- 
doric to disguise the reign of a Barbarian. If his 
subjects were sometimes awakened from this pleasing 
vision of a Roman government, they derived more 
substantial comfort from the character of a Gothic 
prince, who had penetration to discern, and firmness 
to pursue, his own and the public interest. Theo- 
doric loved the virtues which he possessed, and the 
talents of which he was destitute. Liberius was pro^ 
moted to the office of praetorian praefect for his un- 
shaken fidelity to the unfortunate cause of Odoacer* 
The ministers of Theodoric, Cassiodorius and Boe- 
thius, have reflected on his reign the lustre of their 
genius and learning. More prudent or more for- 
tunate than his colleague, Cassiodorius preserved his 
own esteem without forfeiting the royal favour ; and 
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after passing thirty years in the honours of the world, chap* 
he was biessed with an equal term of repose in tlie ^^^'^- . 
devout and studious solitude of Squillace. 

As the patron of the republic, it was the interest Pro^pcriiy 
and duty of the Gothic king to cultivate the affcc- ""^ ^""^ 
tions of the senate and people. The nobles of Rome 
were flattered by sonorous epithets and formal pro- 
fessions of respect, which had been more justly ap- 
plied to the merit and authority of their ancestors. 
The people enjoyed, without fear or danger, the 
three blessings of a capital, order, plenty, and public 
amusements. A visible diminution of their numbers 
may be found even in the measure of liberality ; yet 
Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, poured their tribute of 
com into the granaries of Rome ; an allowance of 
bread and meat was distributed to the indigent eiti- 
Kens ; and every office was deemed honourable whidh 
was consecrated to the care of their health and hap- 
piness. The public games, such as a Greek am- 
bassador might politely applaud, exhibited a faint and 
feeble copy of the magnificence of the C^sars : yet 
the musical, the gymnastic, and the pantomime arts, 
had not totally sunk in oblivion ; the wild beasts of 
Africa still exercised in the amphitheatre the courage 
and dexterity of the hunters ; and the indulgent 
Goth either patiently tolerated or gently restrained 
the blue and green factions, whose contests so often 
filled the circus with clamour, and even with blood. 
In the seventh year of his peaceful reign, Tlieodorie v[iiii of 
visited the old capital of the world ; the senate and jvI'd!^goo 
people advanced in solemn procession to salute a 
second Trajan, a new Valentinian ; and he nobly 
BUpported that character by the assurance of a just 
and legal government, in a discourse which he was 
not afraid to pronounce in public, and to inscribe on 
a tablet of brass. Rome, in this august ceremony, 
shot a last ray of declining glory ; and during a re- 
bb2 
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^HAP. sidence of six months, the fame, the person, and the 

— '. L courteous demeanour of the Gothic king, excited the 

admiration of the Romans, and he contemplated, 
with equal curiosity and surprise, the monuments 
that remained of their ancient greatness. He im-j 
printed the footsteps of a conqueror on the Capitoline 
hill, and frankly confessed that each day he viewed 
with fresh wonder the forum of Trajan and his lofty 
column. The theatre of Pompey appeared, even in 
its decay, as a huge mountain artificially hollowed 
and polished, and adorned by human industry ; and 
he vaguely computed, that a river of gold must have 
been drained to erect the colossal amphitheatre of 
Titus*. From the mouths of fourteen aqueducts, a 
pure and copious stream was difRised into every part 
of the city ; among these the Claudian water, which 
arose at the distance of thirty-eight miles in the Sa- 
bine mountains, was conveyed along a gentle though 
constant declivity of solid arches, till it descended 
on the summit of the Aventine hill. The long and 
Spacious vaults which had been constructed for the 
purpose of common sewers subsisted, after twelve 
centuries, in their pristine strength ; and the subr 
terraneous channels have been preferred to all the 
visible wonders of Romef. The Gothic kings, so 
injuriously accused of the ruin of antiquity, were 
anxious to preserve the monuments of the nation 
whom they had subdued t. The royal edicts were 
framed to prevent the abuses, the neglect, or the 
depredations of the citizens themselves ; and a pro- 

* Accordmg to the modem prices, the Abbe Barthelemy computes that th^ 
brick-work and masonry of the Coliseum would now cost twenty millions of French 
livres (Mem. de I'Academie des Inscriptions, torn, xxviii p. 685, 686). How 
small a part of that stupendous fabric ! 

•j- For the aqueducts and doacie, see Strabo (L v. p. 360), Pliny (Hist. Nat 
xsavi. 24), Cassiodorius (Var. iii. 30, 31. vi. 6), Procopius (Ootb.L i c 19), and 
Nardini (Roma Antica,.p. 614—622). How such works could be executed by 
a king of Rome, is yet a problem. 

$ For the Gothic care of the buildings and statues, see Cassiodorius (Var. L 21. 
26. ii. 34. iv. 30. vii. 6. 13. 15), and the Valesian Fragment (p. 721). 
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fessed arcliitect, the annual sum of two hundred cuap. 
pounds of gold, twenty-five thousand tiles, and the ^^^^^- 
receipt of customs from the Lucrine port, were as- 
signed for the ordinary repairs of the walls and public 
edifices. A similar care was extended to the statues 
of metal or marble of men or animals. The spirit of 
the horses, which have given a modem name to the 
Quirinal, was applauded by the Barbarians*; the 
brazen elephants of the Via sacra were diligently 
restored ; the famous heifer of Myron deceived the 
cattle, as they were driven through the forum of 
peace ; and an officer was created to protect those 
works of art, which Theodoric considered as the 
noblest ornament of his kingdom. 

After the example of the last emperors, Theodoric Flourishing 
preferred the residence of Ravenna, where he cul- i^y° 
tivated an orchard with his own hands. As often as 
the peace of his kingdom was threatened (for it was 
never invaded) by the Barbarians, he removed his 
court to Verona on the northern frontier, and the 
image of bis palace, still extant, on a coin, represents 
the oldest and most authentic model of Gothic ar- 
chitecture. These two capitals, as well as Pavia, 
Spoleto, Naples, and the rest of the Italian cities, 
acquired under his reign the useful or splendid de- 
corations of churches, aqueducts, baths, porticoes, 
and palaces. But the happiness of the subject was 
more truly conspicuous in the busy scene of labour 
and luxury, in the rapid increase and bold enjoy- 
ment of national wealth. From the shades of Tibur 
and Pra"neste, the Roman senators still retired in the 
winter-season to the warm sun and salubrious springs 
of Baiffi ; and their villas, which advanced on solid 



■ Var. vii. 16. These hnraes of Monte.Cayatlo hsd been tnuispoHed from 
Alexandria to the baths of Constanline (Nardini, p. IBB). Their sculpture is 
ilisd^ed bjr tJic Abbe Dubos (Reflexions sur la Poeeie el sur la Peinture, tom. i 
VctioQ 3!*), and admired by Winkelman tHiat. de 1' Ait, toin, ii. p. WJ). 
HB 3 
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CHAP, moles into the bay of Naples, commanded the various 
^^^^^* prospect of the sky, the earth, and the water. On 
the eastern side of the Hadriatic, a new Campania 
was formed in the fair and fruitful province of Istria, 
which communicated with the palace of Ravenna by 
an easy navigation of one hundred miles. The rich 
productions of Lucania and the adjacent provinces 
were exchanged at the Marcilian fountain, in a po- 
pulous fair annually dedicated to trade, intemperance, 
and superstition. In the solitude of Comum, which 
had once been animated by the mild genius of Pliny, 
a transparent bason above sixty miles in length still 
reflected the rural seats which encompassed the mar- 
gin of the Larian lake ; and the gradual ascent of the 
hills was covered by a triple plantation of olives, of 
vines, and of chestnut trees. Agriculture revived 
under the shadow of peace, and the number of hus- 
bandmen was multiplied by the redemption of cap- 
tives. The iron mines of Dalmatia, a gold mine in 
Bruttium, were carefully explored, and the Pomptine 
marshes, as well as those of Spoleto, were drained 
and cultivated by private undertakers, whose distant 
reward must depend on the continuance of the public 
prosperity. Whenever the seasons were less pro- 
pitious, the doubtful precautions of forming maga- 
zines of com, fixing the price, and prohibiting the 
exportation, attested at least the benevolence of the 
state ; but such was the extraordinary plenty which 
an industrious people produced from a grateful soil, 
that a gallon of wine was sometimes sold in Italy for 
less than three farthings, and a quarter of wheat at 
about five shillings and sixpence. A country pos- 
sessed of so many valuable objects of exchange soon 
attracted the merchants of the world, whose bene- 
ficial traffic was encouraged and protected by the 
liberal spirit of Theodoric. The free intercourse of 
the provinces by land and water was restored and 
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extended j the city gates were never shut either by 
day or by night ; and the common saying, that a 
pmse of gold might be safely left in the fields, was 
expressive of the conscious secnrity of the inha- 
bitants. 

A difference of religion is always pernicious and 
often fatal to the harmony of the prince and people j 
the Gothic conqueror had been educated in the pro- 
fession of Arianism, and Italy was devoutly attached 
to the Nieene faith. But the persuasion of Theo- 
dorie was not infected by zeal, and he adhered to the 
heresy of his fathers, without condescending to ba- 
lance the subtile arguments of theological meta- 
physics. Satisfied with the private toleration of his 
Arian "feectaries, he justly conceived himself to be 
the guardian of the public worship ; and the Ca- 
tholics of his dominions acknowledged the peace of 
the church ; their clergy, according to the degrees 
of rank or merit, were honourably entertained in the 
palace of Theodoric ; he esteemed the living sanctity 
of CfEsarius and Epiphanins, the orthodox bishops 
of Aries and Pavia ; and presented a decent offering 
on the tomb of St. Peter. His favourite Goths, and 
even his mother, were permitted to retain or embrace 
the Athanasian faith, and his long reign could not 
afford the example of an Italian Catholic, who, either 
from choice or compulsion, had deviated into the 
religion of the conqueror. The people, and the 
Barbarians themselves, were edified by the pomp and 
Order of religious worship ; the magistrates were in- 
structed to defend the just immunities of ecclesiastical 
pei-sons and possessions ; the bishops held their synods, 
the metropolitans exercised their jurisdiction, and 
the privileges of sanctuary were maintained or mo- 
derated according to the spirit of the Roman juris- 
prudence. With the protection, Theodoric assumed 
the legal supremacy of the church ; and h^ firm 
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CHAP, administration restored or extended some usefiil pre- 
J^^f^ rogatives which had been neglected by the feeble 
emperors of the West. He was not ignorant of the 
dignity and importance of the Roman pontiff, to 
whom the venerable name of Pope was now ap- 
propriated. The peace or the revolt of Italy -might 
depend on the character of a wealthy and popular 
bishop, who claimed such ample dominion both in 
heaven and earth ; who had been declared in a nu- 
merous synod to be pure from all sin, and exempt 
from all judgment. When the chair of St. Peter 
was disputed by Symmachus and Laurence, they 
appeared at his summons before the tribunal of an 
Arian monarch, and he confirmed the election of the 
most worthy or the' most obsequious candidate. At 
the end of his life, in a moment of jealousy and re- 
sentment, he prevented the choice of the Romans, by 
nominating a pope in the palace of Ravenna. The 
danger and furious contests of a schism were mildly 
restrained, and the last decree of the senate was -en- 
acted to extinguish, if it were possible, the scandalous 
venality of the papal elections*. 
Vices of I have descanted with pleasure on the fortunate 

meo?^ ' condition of Italy } but our fancy must not hastily 
conceive that the golden age of the poets, a race of 
men without vice or misery, was realised under the 
Gothic conquest. The fair prospect was sometimes 
overcast with clouds ; the wisdom of Theodoric might 
be deceived, his power might be resisted, and the de- 
clining age of the monarch was sullied with popular 
hatred and patnk^ian blood. In the first insolence of 
victory, he had been tempted to deprive the whole 
party of Odoacer of the civil and even the natural 
rights of ^sjociety ; a tax unseasonably imposed after 
the calamities of war, would have crushed the rising 

• See Casoodoriiu (Var. viii. 16. ix. 15, 16), Anastasiiu (in Symmadio, p,31), 
tfidHofi xiruth Annotat io n of Magcou. *^ ' 
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agriculture of Liguria ; a rigid pre-emption of com, 
which was intended for the public relief, must have _ 
aggravated the distress of Campania. These dan- 
gerous projects were defeated by the virtue and elo- 
quence of Epiphanius and Boethius, who, in the 
presence of Theodoric himself, successfully pleaded 
the cause of the people : but if the royal ear was 
open to the voice of truth, a saint and a philosopher 
are not always to be fouud at the ear of kings. The 
privileges of rank, or office, or favour, were too fre- 
quently abused by Italian fraud and Gothic violence, 
aud the avarice of the king's nephew was publicly 
exposed, at first by the usurpation, aud afterwards by 
the restitution of the estates which he had unjustly 
extorted from his Tuscan neighbours. Two hun- 
dred thousand Barbarians, formidable even to their 
master, were seated in the heart of Italy ; they in- 
dignantly supported the restraints of peace and dis- 
cipline ; the disorders of their march were always 
felt and sometimes compensated ; and where it was 
dangerous to punish, it might be prudent to dis- 
semble, the sallies of their native fierceness. When 
the indulgence of Theodoric had remitted two-thirds 
of the Ligurian tribute, he condescended to explain 
the difficulties of his situation, and to lament the 
heavy though inevitable burdens which he imposed 
on his subjects for their own defence. These un- 
grateful subjects could never be cordially reconciled 
to the origin, the religion, or even the virtues of the 
Gothic conqueror j past calamities were forgotten, 
and the sense or suspicion of injuries was rendered 
still more exquisite by the present felicity of the 
times. 

Even the religious toleration which Theodoric had h 
the glory of introducing into the Christian world, ™ 
was pahiful and offensive to the orthodox zeal of the [.'' 
Italians. They respected the armed heresy of the 
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CHAP. Goths ; but their pious rage was safely pointed 

L against the rich and defenceless Jews, who had 

formed their establishments at Naples, Rome, Ra- 
venna, Milan, and Genoa, for the benefit of trade, 
and under the sanction of the laws. Their persons 
were insulted, their effects were pillaged, and their 
synagogues were burnt by the mad populace o£ Ra- 
venna and Rome, inflamed, as it should seem, by the 
most frivolous or extravagant pretences. The go- 
vernment which could neglect, would have deserved, 
such an outrage. A legal inquiry was instantly di- 
rected ; and as the authors of the tumult had escaped 
in the crowd, the whole community was condemned 
to repair the damage ; and the obstinate bigots who 
refused their contributions were whipped through 
the streets by the hand of the executioner. At the 
close of a glorious life, the king of Italy discovered 
that he had excited the hatred of a people whose 
happiness he had so assiduously laboured to promote ; 
and his mind was soured by indignation, jealousy, 
and the bitterness of unrequited love. The Gothic 
conqueror condescended to disarm the unwarlike 
natives of Italy, interdicting all weapons of offence, 
and excepting only a small knife for domestic use. 
The deliverer of Rome was accused of conspiring 
with the vilest informers against the lives of senators 
whom he suspected of a secret and treasonable cor- 
respondence with the Byzantine court. After the 
death of Anastasius, the diadem had been placed on 
the head of a feeble old man ; but the powers of go- 
vernment were assumed by his nephew Justinian, 
who already meditated the extirpation of heresy, 
and the conquest of Italy and Africa. A rigorous 
law which was published at Constantinople, to re- 
duce the wAjians by the dread of punishment within 
the pale of the church, awakened the just resentment 
of Theodoric, who clainied for his distressed brethren 
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of the East the same indulgence which he had so 
long granted to the Catholics of his dominions. At J 
his stern command, the Roman pontiff, with four 
illustrious senators, embarked on an embassy, of 
which he must have alike dreaded the failure or the 
success. The singular veneration shown to the first 
pope who had visited Constantinople was punished 
as a crime by his jealous monarch j the artful or 
peremptory refusal of the Byzantine court might 
excuse an equal, and would provoke a larger, mea- 
sure of retaliation ; and a mandate was prepared in 
Italy, to prohibit, after a stated day, the exercise of 
the Catholic worship. By the bigotry of his subjects 
and enemies, the most tolerant of princes was driven 
to the brink of persecution ; and the life of Theo- 
doric was too long, since he lived to condemn the 
virtue of Boethius and Symmachus*. 

The senator 13oethiust is the last of the Romans ci 
whom Cato or Tuliy could have acknowledged for "I 
their countryman. As a wealthy orphan, lie in- ™ 
herited the patrimony and honours of the Anician 
family, a name ambitiously assumed by the kings and 
emperors of the age ; and the appellation of Manlius 
assei'ted his genuine or fabulous descent from a race 
of consuls and dictators, who had repulsed the Gauls 
from the Capitol, and sacrificed their sons to the dis- 
cipline of the republic. In the youth of Boethius, 
the studies of Rome were not totally abandoned j a 
Virgil % is now extant, corrected by the hand of a 

* I have laboured to extract a ralittnal DarTaCive from the dark, concise, and 
various hints of the Valesian Ftsgnient (p. 722, 723, 7^^5, Thcophanes (p. 
145), Aoastiuius (in Jobsnne. p. 35), and tiie Hist. Miscdla (p. 103. ediL 
Aluratori). A gentle pressure anil paraphrBse of theii words is no violenes. 
ConsuU likcBise Muratori (Annali d'ltalia. torn. iv. p. 471 — 47S), with tha 
Annab and Bieviary (tool. i. 259 — 203) of the two Pagi's, the unde and tha 

t I>e Clerc has camposal a critical and philoaophical life of AniduK Manliiu 
- ■ " ■■ (tiibiiot. '■ •• ■ -- ~. 



date of his I 



ii.ta. 



L.(Bi 



—275), and Imth Tim 



e placed about the year 47U> and Ids i 
premaiurc old age (Consol. Phil. Metcica, i. p. 5). 

X For ttie age and value of this MS. now in tlie Medicean library at 
tee the Cenotaphia I^iana (p. 430~447) of Cardinal Norls. 
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CHAP, consul ; and the professors of grammar, rhetoric, and 
J^^^f^ jurisprudence, were maintained in their privileges 
and pensions, by the liberality of the Goths. But 
the erudition of the Latin language was insuflBcient 
to satiate his ardent curiosity ; and Boethius is said 
to have employed eighteen laborious years in the 
schools of Athens, which were supported by the zeal, 
the learning, and the diligence of Proclus and his 
disciples. The reason and piety of their Roman 
pupil were fortunately saved from the contagion of 
mystery and magic, which polluted the groves of the 
academy; but he imbibed the spirit, and imitated 
the method of his dead and living masters, who at- 
tempted to reconcile the strong and subtle sense of 
Aristotle with the devout contemplation and sublinte 
fancy of Plato. After his return to Rome, and his 
marriage with the daughter of his friend, the patri- 
cian Symmachus, Boethius still continued, in a palace 
of ivory and marble, to prosecute the same studies. 
The church was edified by his profound defence of 
the orthodox creed against the Arian, the Eutychian, 
and the Nestorian heresies. For the benefit of his 
Latin readers, his genius submitted to teach the first 
elements of the arts and sciences of Greece. The 
geometry of Euclid, the music of Pythagoras, the 
arithmetic of Nicomachus, the mechanics of Archi- 
medes, the astronomy of Ptolemy, the theology of 
Plato, and the logic of Aristotle, with the commentary 
of Porphyry, were translated and illustrated by the 
indefatigable pen of the Roman senator. And he 
alone was esteemed capable of describing the wonders 
of art, a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a sphere which 
represented the motions of the planets. From these 
abstruse speculations, Boethius stooped, or to speak 
more truly, he rose to the social duties of public and 
private life : the indigent were relieved by his libe- 
rality ; and his eloquence, which flattery might com- 
pare to the voice of Demosthenes or Cicero, was uni- 
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foiinly exerted in the cause of innocence and humanity, chap. 

Such conspicuous merit was felt and rewarded by a '_ 

discerning prince; the dignityofBoethiuswas adorned 
with the titles of consul and patrician, and his talents 
were usefully employed in the important station of 
master of the offices. Notwithstanding the equal 
claims of the East and West, his two sons were 
created, in their tender youth, the consuls of the 
same year. On the memorable day of their inaugura- 
tion, they proceeded in solemn pomp from their 
palace to the forum, amidst the applause of the senate 
and people; and their joyful father, the true consul 
of Rome, after pronouncing an oration in the praise 
of his royal benefactor, distributed a triumphal lar- 
gess in the games of the circus. Prosperous in his 
fame and fortunes, in his public honours and private 
alliances, in the cultivation of science and the con- 
sciousness of virtue, Bocthius might have been styled 
happy, if that precarious epithet could be safely ap- 
plied before the last term of the life of man. 

A philosopher, liberal of his wealth and parsi- His pa- 
monioHs of his time, might be insensible to the com- '"''"™- 
mon allurements of ambition, the thirst of gold and 
eraployraent. And some credit may be due to the 
asseveration of Boethius, that he had reluctantly 
obeyed the divine Plato, who enjoins every virtuous 
citizen to rescue the state from the usurpation of 
vice and ignorance. For the integrity of his public 
conduct he appeals to the memory of his countiy. 
His authority had restrained the pride and oppression 
of the royal officers, and his eloquence had delivered 
Paulianus from the dogs of the palace. He had always 
pitied, and often relieved, the distress of the pro- 
vincials, whose fortunes were exhausted by public 
and private rapine ; and Boethius alone had courage 
to oppose the tyranny of the Barbarians, elated by 
conquest, excited by avarice, and, as he complains. 
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CHAP, encouraged by impunity. In these honourable con- 
^^ff^ tests, his spirit soared above the consideration of 
danger, and perhaps of prudence ; and we may learn 
from the example of Cato, that a character of pure 
and inflexible virtue is the most apt to be misled by 
prejudice, to be heated by enthusiasm, and to con- 
found private enmities with public justice. The 
disciple of Plato might exaggerate the infirmities of 
nature, and the imperfections of society ; and the 
mildest form of a Gothic kingdom, even the weight 
of allegiance and gratitude, must be insupportable to 
the free spirit of a Roman patriot. But the favour 
and fidelity of Boethius declined in just proportion 
with the public happiness; and an unworthy col- 
league was imposed, to divide and control the power 
of the master of the offices. In the last gloomy season 
of Theodoric, he indignantly felt that he was a slave ; 
but as his master had only power over his life, he 
stood without arms and without fear against the face 
of an angry Barbarian, who had been provoked to 
believe that the safety of the senate was incompatible 
^ ji? ■?" with his own. The senator Albinus was accused and 

duCd of _ , 

treason, already convicted on the presumption of hoping^ as 
it was said, the liberty of Rome. " If Albinus be 
" criminal,** exclaimed the orator, " the senate and 
" myself are all guilty of the same crime. If we are 
" innocent, Albinus is equally entitled to the pro- 
" tection of the laws." These laws might not have 
punished the simple and barren wish of an unattain- 
able blessing; but they would have shown less in- 
dulgence to the rash confession of Boethius, that, 
had he known of a conspiracy, the tyrant never 
' should. The advocate of Albinus was soon involved 
in the danger and perhaps the guilt of his client ; 
their signature (which they denied as a forgery) was 
affixed to the original address, inviting the emperor 
to deliver Italy from the Goths ; and three witnesses 
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of honourable i-ank, perhaps of infamous reputation, chap. 
attested the treasonable designs of the Roman pa- ^^^^' 
trician. Yet his innocence must be presumed, since 
he was deprived by Theodoric of the means of justi- 
fication, and rigorously confined in the tower of 
Pavia, while the senate, at the distance of five hun- 
dred miles, pronounced a sentence of confiscation 
and death against the most illustrious of its members. 
At the command of the Barbarians, the occult science 
of a philosopher was stigmatized with the names of - 
sacrilege and magic. A devout and dutiful attach- 
ment to the senate was condemned as criminal by the 
trembling voices of the senators themselves j and 
their ingratitude deserved the wish or prediction of 
Boethius, that, after him, none should be found , 
guilty of the same ofience. 

While Boethius, oppressed with fetters, expected His impri- 
each moment tlie sentence or the stroke of death, he InTdeoih, 
composed in the tower of Pavia the Consolation o/'A-i'.52-i. 
Pbilosophi/ ; a golden volume not unworthy of the 
leisure of Plato or TuIIy, but which claims incom- 
parable merit from the barbarism of the times and 
the situation of the author. The celestial guide whom 
he had so long invoked at Rome and Athens now 
condescended to illumine his dungeon, to revive his 
courage, and to pour into his wounds her salutai-y 
balra. She taught him to compare his long prosperity 
and his recent distress, and to conceive new hopes 
from the inconstancy of fortune. Reason had in- 
formed liim of the precarious condition of her gifts; 
experience had satisfied him of their real value ; he 
had enjoyed them without guilt j he might resign 
them without a sigh, and calmly disdain the impotent 
malice of his enemies, who had left him happiness, 
since they had left him virtue. From the earth, 
Boethius ascended to heaven in search of the su- 
preme GOOD ; explored the metaphysical labyrinth 
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CHAP, of chance and destiny, of prescience and free will, of 
^^^^"* time and eternity ; and generously attempted to re- 
concile the perfect attributes of the Deity, with the 
apparent disorders of his moral and physical govern- 
ment. Such topics of consolation, so obvious, so 
vague, or so abstruse, are ineffectual to subdue the 
feelings of human nature. Yet the sense of misfor- 
tune may be diverted by the labour of thought ; and ^ 
the sage who could artfully combine in the same 
work the various riches of philosophy, poetry, and 
eloquence, must already have possessed the intrepid 
calmness, which he affected to seek. Suspense, the 
worst of evils, was at length determined by the mi- 
nisters of death, who executed, and perhaps exceeded, 
the inhuman mandate of Theodoric. A strong cord 
was fastened round the head of Boethius, and forcibly 
tightened, till his eyes almost started from, their 
sockets ; and some mercy may be discovered in the 
milder torture of beating him with clubs till he ex- 
pired. But his genius survived to diffuse a ray of 
knowledge over the darkest ages of the Latin world ; 
the writings of the philosopher were translated by the 
most glorious of the English kings, aiid the third 
emperor of the name of Otho removed to a more 
honourable tomb the bones of a Catholic saint, who, 
from his Arian persecutors, had acquired the honours 
of martyrdom, and the fame of miracles. In the last 
hours of Boethius, he derived some comfort from the 
safety of his two sons, of his wife, and of his father- 
in-law, the venerable Symmachus. But the grief of 
Symmachus was indiscreet, and perhaps disrespectful : 
he had presumed to lament, he might dare to revenge, 
Death of the death of an injured friend. He was dragged in 
^J^"**" chains from Rome to the palace of Ravenna ; and 
A.D.525. tiie suspicions of Theodoric could only be appeased 
by the blood of an innocent and aged senator. 



«4 dMth - Humanity will be disposed to encourage any report 
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which testifies the jurisdiction of conscience and the 
remorse of kings ; and philosophy is not ignorant _ 
that the most horrid spectres are sometimes created "i 
by the powers of a disordered fancy, and the weak- a 
nessofa distempered body. After a life of virtue^ 
and glory, Tlieodoric was now descending with shame 
and guilt into the grave : his mind was humbled by 
the contrast of the past, and justly alarmed by the 
invisible terrors of futurity. One evening, as it is 
related, when the head of a large fish was served on 
the royal table, he suddenly exclaimed, that he be- 
held the angry countenance of Symmachus, his eyes 
glaring fury and revenge, and his mouth armed with 
long shai-p teeth, which threatened to devour him. 
The monarch instantly retired to his chamber, and, 
as he lay, trembling with aguish cold, under a weight 
of bed-clothes, he expressed in broken murmurs to 
his physician Elpidius, his deep repentance for the 
murders of Boethius and Symmachus. His malady 
increased, and after a dysentery which continued 
three days, he expired in the palace of Ravenna, in 
the thirty-third, or, if we compute from the invasion 
of Italy, in the thirty-seventh year of his reign. Con- 
scious of his approaching end, he divided his treasures 
and provinces between his two grandsons, and fixed 
the Rhone as their common boundary. Amalaricwas 
restored to the throne of Spain. Italy, with all 
the conquests of the Ostrogoths, was bequeathed to 
Athalaric ; whose age did not exceed ten years, but 
who was cherished as the last male oflfepring of the 
line of Amali, by the short-lived marriage of his 
mother Amalasuntha with a royal fugitive of the 
same blood. In the presence of the dying monarch, 
the Gothic chiefs and Italian magistrates mutually 
engaged their faith and loyalty to the young prince, 
and to his guardian mother ; and received in the 
same awful moment his last salutary advice, to main. 
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CHAP, tain the laws, to love the senate and people of Rome, 
^^"^^'' and to cultivate with decent reverence the friendship 
of the emperor. The monument of Theodoric was 
erected by his daughter Amalasuntha, in a con- 
spicuous situation, which commanded the city of 
Ravenna, the harbour, and the adjacent coast. A 
chapel of a circular form, thirty feet in diameter, is 
crowned by a dome of one entire piece of granite : 
from the centre of the dome, four columns arose, 
which supported, in a vase of porphyry, the remains 
of the Gothic king, surrounded by the brazen statues 
of the twelve apostles *. 

• Anonym. Vales, p. 724. Agnellus de Vitis Pont Raven, in Muratori Script. 
Renim ItaL torn. u. P. i. p. 67. Albert! Deserittione d'luUia, p. 311. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 

Elevation of Jmtin the Elder. — Reign of Justinian : — 
I. The Empress Theodora. — II. Factions of the Circtcs, 
and Sedition of Constantinople, — III. Trade and Mamu^ 
facture qfSilTc—lY. Finances and Taxes, — V. Edifices 
afJustvnian, — Church of St, Sophia. — Fortifications and 
Frontiers of the Eastern Empire, — Abolition of the Schools 
of Athens, and the Consulship of Rome. 

The emperor Justinian was born near the ruins of chap. 

Sardica (the modern Sophia), of an obscure race * of I 

Barbarians, the inhabitants of a wild and desolate ®"^ ®^ *^® 

emperor 

country, to which the names of Dardania, of Dacia, Justinian, 
and of Bulgaria, have been successively applied. His May s— . ' 
elevation was prepared by the adventurous spirit of^^'^' 
his uncle Justin, who, with two other peasants of the May ii. 
same village, deserted for the profession of arms the 
more useful employment of husbandmen or shep- 
herds f. On foot, with a scanty provision of biscuit 
in their knapsacks, the three youths followed the 
high-road of Constantinople, and were soon enrolled, 
for their strength and stature, among the guards of 
the emperor Leo. Under the two succeeding reigns, 
the fortunate peasant emerged to wealth and honours ; 
escaping from some dangers which threateoed his life. 
His long and laudable service in the Isaurian and 
Persian wars would not have preserved from oblivion 
the name of Justin ; yet they might warrant the mi- 

4 

* The names of these Dardanian peasants are Gothic, and ahnost Eqglish : 
Justinian is a translation of uprauda (upright) ; his father Sabatius (in Graeco- 
barbarous language stipes) was styled in his village Istock {Stock) ; his mother 
Bigleniza was softened into Vigilantia. 

^ See the anecdotes of Procopius (c. 6) with the notes of N. Alemannus. The 
satirist would not have sunk, m the vague and decent appellation of ytwpy^, 
the fi^xoX^ and Tv^op^'^ of Zonaras. Yet why are those names disgraceful ? — 
and what German baron would not be proud to descend from the EumsBUS of the 
Odjrssey? 

C C 2 
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CHAP, litary promotion, which in the course of fifty years he 
^^^^^' gradually obtained ; the rank of tribune, of count, 
and of general, the dignity of senator, and the com- 
mand of the guards, who obeyed him as their chief, 
at the important crisis when the emperor Anastasius 
was removed from the world. The powerful kins- 
men whom he had raised and enriched were excluded 
from the throne ; and the eunuch Amantius, who 
reigned in the palace, had secretly resolved to fix the 
diadem on the head of the most obsequious of his 
creatures. A liberal donative, to conciliate the suf- 
frage of the guards, was intrusted for that purpose in 
the hands of their commander. But these weighty 
arguments were treacherously employed by Justin in 
Elevation ijig q^^ favour ; and as no competitor presumed to 
hit uncle appear, the Dacian peasant was invested with the 
A?D.5i8, purple, by the unanimous consent of the soldiers who 
A^D^527 ^^®w him to be brave and gentle, of the clergy and 
April 1— people who believed him to be orthodox, and of the 
"^* * provincials who yielded a blind and implicit submis- 
sion to the will of the capital. The elder Justin, as 
he is distinguished from another emperor of the same 
family and name, ascended the Byzantine throne at 
the age of sixty-eight years ; and, had he been left 
to his own guidance, every moment of a nine years' 
reign must have exposed to his subjects the impro- 
priety of their choice. His ignorance was similar to 
that of Thcodoric ; and it is remarkable, that in an 
age not destitute of learning, two contemporary mon- 
archs had never been instructed in the knowledge 
of the alphabet. But the genius of Justin was far 
inferior to that of the Gothic king : the experience 
of a soldier had not qualified him for the government 
of an empire ; and, though personally brave, the con- 
sciousness of his own weakness was naturally attended 
with doubt, distrust, and political apprehension. But 
the official business of the state was diligently and 
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faithfully transacted by the quEestor Proclus*; and chap. 
the aged emperor adopted the talents anil ambition ^^^"^' 
of his nephew Jnstinian, an aspiring youth, whom 
his uncle had drawn from the rustic solitude of 
Dacia, and educated at Constantinople, as the heir 
of his private fortune, and at length of the Eastern 
empire. 

Since the eunuch Amantius had been defrauded Adoption 
or nis money, it became necessary to deprive him rion irf' 
of his life. The task was easily accomplished by aIVsjo 
the charge of a real or fictitious conspiracy. Aman- — ^2'- 
tius lost his head ; three of his companions, the first 
domestics of the palace, were punished either with 
death or exile ; and their unfortunate candidate for 
the purple was] cast into a deep dungeon, over- 
whelmed with 'stones, and ignominiously thrown, 
without burial, into the sea. The ruin of Vitalian 
was a work of more difficulty and danger. That 
Gothic chief had rendered himself popular by the 
civil war which he boldly waged against Anastasius 
for the defence of the orthodox faith, and after the 
conclusion of an advantageous treaty, he still re- 
mained in the neighbourhood of Constantinople at 
the head of a formidable and victorious army of Bar- 
barians. By the frail security of oaths, he was tempted 
to relinquish this advantageous situation, and to trust 
his person within the walls of a city, whose inha- 
bitants, particularly the blue faction, were artfully 
incensed against him by the remembrance even of 
his pious hostilities. The emperor and his nephew 
embraced him as the faithful and worthy champion 
of the church and state ; and gratefully adorned their 
faivourite with the titles of consul and general ; but 
in the seventh month of his consulship, Vitalian was 
stabbed with seventeen wounds at the royal banquet ; 

• Hii vutuei BTB praised hy ProcopLiu (Petric. 1. i. c. 11). The quiMWr 
Frocli* wa« Ihc ftiend or JuBtinian, and the enemy of every other »doplion. 

ccS 
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CHAP, and Justinian, who inherited the spoil, was accused 
xxxiiL ^g ^j^g assassin of a spiritual brother, to whom he had 
recently pledged his faith in the participation of the 
Christian mysteries. After the fall of his rival, he 
was promoted, without any claim of military service, 
to the office of master-general of the Eastern armies, 
whom it was his duty to lead into the field against 
the public enemy. , But, in the pursuit of fame, Jus- 
tinian might have lost his present dominion over the 
age and weakness of his uncle ; and instead of ac- 
quiring by Scythian or Persian trophies the applause 
of his countrymen, the prudent warrior solicited their 
favour in the churches, the circus, and the senate, of 
Constantinople. The Catholics were attached to the 
nephew of Justin, who, between the Nestorian and 
Eutychian heresies, trod the path of inflexible or- 
thodoxy. In the first days of the hew reign, he 
prompted and gratified the popular enthusiasm against 
the memory of the deceased emperor. After a schism 
of thirty-four years, he reconciled the proud and 
angry spirit of the Roman pontiflP, and spread among 
the Latins a favourable report of his pious respect 
for the apostolic see. The thrones of the East were 
filled with Catholic, bishops devoted to his interest, 
the clergy and the monks were gained by his libe- 
rality, and the people were taught to pray for their 
future sovereign, the hope and pillar of the true re- 
ligion. The magnificence of Justinian was displayed 
in the superior pomp of his public spectacles, an ob- 
ject sacred and important in the eyes of the multi- 
tude. The expense of his consulship was esteemed 
at two hundred and eighty-eight thousand pieces of 
gold ; twenty lions, and thirty leopards, were pro- 
duced at the same time in the amphitheatre, and a 
numerous train of horses, with their rich trappings, 
was bestowed as an extraordinary gift on the vic- 
torious charioteers of the circus. While he indulged 
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the people of Constantinople, and received the ad- 
dresses of foreign kings, the nephew of Justin assi- 
duously cultivated the friendship of the senate. That 
venerable name seemed to qualify its members to 
declare the sense of the nation, and to regulate the 
succession of the Imperial throne : the feeble Ana- 
stasius had permitted the vigour of government to 
degenerate into the form or substance of an aristo- 
cracy ; and the military officers who had obtained 
the senatorial rank were followed by their domestic 
guards, a band of veterans, whose arms or acclama- 
tions might 6x in a tumultuous moment the diadem 
of the East. The treasures of the state were lavished 
to procure the voices of the senators, and their una- 
nimous wish, that he would be pleased to adopt Jus- 
tinian for his colleague, was communicated to the 
emperor. But this request, which too clearly ad- 
monished him of his approaching end, was unwel- 
come to the jealous temper of an aged monarch, de- 
sirous to retain the power which he was incapable of 
exercising ; and Justin, holding his purple with both 
his hands, advised them to prefer, since an election 
was so profitable, some older candidate. Notwith- 
standing this reproach, the senate proceeded to de- 
corate Justinian with the royal epithet of no bilissimus ; 
and their decree waa ratified by the affection or the 
fears of his uncle. After some time the languor of 
mind and body, to which he was reduced by an in- 
curable wound in his thigh, indispensably required 
the aid of a guardian. He summoned the patriarch 
and senators ; and in their presence solemnly placed 
the diadem on the head of his nephew, who was 
conducted from the palace to the circns, and saluted 
by the loud and joyful applause of the people. The 
life of Justin was prolonged about four months, but 
from the instant of this ceremony, he was considered 
c c I- 
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CHAP, as dead to the empire, which acknowledged Jus- 
^^^^^^ tinian, in the forty-fifth year of his age, for the law- 
ful sovereign of the East*. 
Therejgn of From his elevation to his death, Justinian governed 
a" D. 527, the Roman empire thirty-eight years, seven months, 
a!d!665 and thirteen days. The events of his reign, which 
Nov. 14. excite our curious attention by their number, variety, 
and importance, are diligently related by the secretary 
of Belisarius, a rhetorician whom eloquence had pro- 
moted to the rank of senator and praefect of Con- 
stantinople. According to the vicissitudes of courage 
Character or Servitude, of favour or disgrace, Procopius suc- 
riesofPrc- cessivcly composed the history^ the panegyric j and 
'^P'"'* the satire of his own times. The eight books of 
the Persian, Vandalic, and Gothic warst, which are 
continued in the five books of Agathias, deserve our 
esteem as a laborious and successful imitation of the 
Attic, or at least of the Asiatic writers of ancient 
Greece. His facts are collected from the personal 
experience and free conversation of a soldier, a states- 
man, and a traveller; his style continually aspires, 
and often attains to the merit of strength and ele- 
gance ; his reflections, more especially in the speeches, 
which he too frequently inserts, contain a rich fund 
of political knowledge ; and the historian, excited by 
the generous ambition of pleasing and instructing 
posterity, appears to disdain the prejudices of the 
people, and the flattery of courts. The writings of 

• 

* The reign of the elder Justin may be found in the three Chronicles of Blar- 
cellinus, Victor, and John Malala (torn. ii. p. 130 — 150), the last of whom (in 
gpite of Hody, Prolegom. No. 14.39, edit. Oxon.) lived soon after Justinian 
(Jortin's Remarks, &c. vol. iv. p. 383), in the Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius 
(1. iv. c. 1, 2, 3. 9), and the Excerpta of Theodorus (Lector. No. 37), and in 
Cedrenus (p. 362 — 366), and Zonaras (1. xiv. p. 68—61), who may pass for an 
original. 

+ In the seven first books, two Persic, two Vandalic, and three Gothic, Pro- 
copius has borrowed from Appian the division of provinces and wars : the viiith 
book, thou^ it bears the name of^othic, is a miscellaneous and g^eral supple- 
ment down to the spring of the year 553, from whence it is continued by Agathias 
* tiU 669. (Pagi, Critica, A. D. 679, No. 6> 
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Procopius were read aud applauded by his con- 
temporaries* ; but, although he respectfully laid 
them at the foot of the throne, the pnde of Justinian 
must have been wounded by the praise of a hero, 
who perpetually eclipses the glory of his inactive 
sovereign. The conscious dignity of independence 
was subdued by the hopes and fears of a slave; and 
the secretary of Belisarius laboured for pardon and 
reward in the six books of the Imperial edifices. He 
had dexterously chosen a subject of apparent splen- 
dour, in which he could loudly celebrate the genius, 
the magnificence, and the piety of a prince, who, both 
as a conqueror and legislator, had surpassed the pue- 
rile virtues of Themistocles and Cyrus. Disappoint- 
ment might urge the flatterer to secret revenge ; and 
the first glance of favour might again tempt him to 
suspend and suppress a libel, in which the Koman 
Cyrus is degraded into an odious and contemptible 
tyrant, in which both the emperor and his consort 
Theodora are seriously represented as two da?mons, 
who had assumed a human form for the destruction 
of mankind. Such base inconsistency must doubtless 
sully the reputation, and detract from the credit, of 
Procopius : yet, after the venom of his malignity has 
been suffered to exhale, the residue of the anecdotes, 
even the most disgraceful facts, some of which had 
been tenderly hinted in his public history, are esta- 
blished by their internal evidence, or the authentic 
monuments of the times. From these various ma- 
terials, I shall now proceed to describe the reign of 
Justinian, which will deserve and occupy an ample 
space. The present chapter will explain the eleva- di 
tion and character of Theodora, the factions ofthcj^ 
circus, and the peaceful administration of the sove- 
reign of the East. In the three succeeding chapters. 
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CHAP. I shall relate the wars of Justinian which achieved the 

XXXIIL 

1 conquest of Africa and Italy ; and I shall follow the 

victories of Belisarius and Narses, without disguising 
the vanity of their triumphs, or the hostile virtue of 
the Persian and Gothic heroes. The series of this 
and the following volume will embrace the juris- 
prudence and theology of the emperor; the con- 
troversies and sects which still divide the Oriental 
church ; the reformation of the Roman law, which 
is obeyed or respected by the nations of modem 
Europe. 

ScwofSc -^^ ^^ *^^ exercise of supreme power, the first act 
empress of Justiuiau vfss to divide it with the woman whom 
he loved, the famous Theodora*, whose strange eleva- 
tion cannot be applauded as the triumph of female 
virtue. Under the reign of Anastatius, the care of 
the wild beasts maintained by the green faction of 
Constantinople, was intrusted to Acacius, a native of 
the isle of Cyprus, who, from his employment, was 
sumamed the master of the bears. This honourable 
office was given after his death to another candidate, 
notwithstanding the diligence of his widow, who had 
already provided a husband and a successor. Acacius 
had left three daughters, Comito, Theodora, and 
Anastasia, the eldest of whom did not then exceed 
the age of seven years. On a solemn festival, these 
helpless orphans were sent by their distressed and 
indignant mother, in the garb of suppliants, into the 
midst of the theatre : the green faction received them 
with contempt, the blues with compassion ; and this 
diflPerence, which sunk deep into the mind of Theo- 
dora, was felt long afterwards in the administration 
^ of the empire. As they improved in age and beauty, 
the three sisters were successively devoted to the pub- 

* For the life and manners of the empress Theodora, see the Anecdotes ; more 
especially c. l---d. 9, 10 — 15, 16, 17) with the learned notes of Alemanus — a re- 
ference which is always implied. 
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lie and private pleasures of the Byzantine people ; and < 
Theodora, after following Comito on the stage, in ^ 
the dress of a slave, with a stool on her head, was at 
length peiTiiitted to exercise her independent talents. 
She neither danced, nor sung, nor played on the 
flute ; her skill was confined to the pantomime arts ; 
she excelled in buffoon characters, and as often as 
the comedian swelled her cheeks, and complained, 
with a ridiculous tone and gesture, of the blows that 
were inflicted, the whole theatre of Constantinople 
resounded with laughter and applause. The beauty 
of Theodora was the subject of more flattering praise. 
Her features were delicate and regular ; her com- 
plexion, though somewhat pale, was tinged with a 
natural colour ; every sensation was instantly ex- 
pressed by the vivacity of her eyes ; her easy motions 
displayed the graces of a small but elegant figure ; 
and either love or adulation might proclaim, that 
painting and poetry were incapable of delineating the 
matchless excellence of her form. But her venal 
charms were abandoned to a promiscuous crowd of 
citizens and strangers, of every rank, and of every 
profession ; and wiien she passed through the streets, 
her presence was avoided by all who wished to escape 
either the scandal or the temptation. The satirical 
historian has not blushed to describe the scenes which 
Theodora was not ashamed to exhibit in the theatre. 
After reigning for some time, the delight and con- 
tempt of the capital, she condescended to accompany 
Ecebolus, a native of Tyre, who had obtained the 
government of the African Pentapolis. But this 
union was frail and transient : Ecebolus soon rejected 
an expensive or faithless concubine ; she was reduced 
at Alexandria to extreme distress ; and in her la- 
borious return to Constantinople, eveiy city of the 
East had the fair Cyprian, yet once only she be- 
came a mother. The infant was saved and educated 
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CHAP, in Arabia, by his father, who imparted to him on his 
^^^^^^' death-bed, that he was the son of an empress. Filled 
with ambitious hopes, the unsuspecting youth im- 
mediately hastened to the palace of Constantinople, 
and was admitted to the presence of his mother. As 
he was never more seen, even after the decease of 
Theodora, she deserves the foul imputation of ex- 
tinguishing with his life a secret so oflPensive to her 
Imperial virtue. 
ril!«j'i^ In the most abject state of her fortune and reputa- 
Justinian. tiou, some vision, either of sleep or of fancy, had 
whispered to Theodora the pleasing assurance that 
she was destined to become the spouse of a potent 
monarch. Conscious of her approaching greatness, 
she returned from Paphlagonia to Constantinople ; 
assumed, like a skilful actress, a more decent cha- 
racter ; relieved her poverty by the laudable industry 
of spinning wool ; and aflPected a life of chastity 
and solitude in a small house, which she afterwards 
changed into a magnificent temple. Her beauty, as- 
sisted by art or accident, soon attracted, captivated, 
and fixed, the patrician Justinian, who already reigned 
with absolute sway under the name of his uncle. 
When his first transports had subsided, she still 
maintained the same ascendant over his mind, by 
the more solid merit of temper and understanding. 
Justinian delighted to ennoble and enrich the object 
of his aflPection ; the treasures of the East were poured 
at her feet, and the nephew of Justin was determined, 
perhaps by religious scruples, to bestow on his con- 
cubine the sacred and legal character of a wife. But 
the laws of Rome expressly prohibited the marriage 
of a senator with any female who had been dis- 
honoured by a servile origin or theatrical profession : 
the empress Lupicina, or Euphemia, a Barbarian of 
rustic manners, but of irreproachable virtue, refused 
to accept a prostitute for her niece; and even Vigi- 
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lantia, the superstitious mother of Justinian, though chap- 
she acknowledged the wit and beauty of Theodora, ^^''^"^' 
was seriously apprehensive, lest the levity and arro- 
gance of that artful paramour might corrupt the 
piety and happiness of her son. These obstacles 
were removed by the inflexible constancy of Justinian. 
He patiently expected the death of the empress j he 
despised the tears of his mother, who soon sunk under 
the weight of her affliction ; and a law was pro- 
mulgated in the name of the emperor Justin, which 
abolished the rigid jurisprudence of antiquity. A 
glorious repentance (the words of the edict) was left 
open for the unhappy females who had prostituted 
their persons on the theatre, and they were per- 
mitted to contract a legal union with the most il- 
lustrious of the Romans. This indulgence was 
speedily followed by the solemn nuptials of Justinian 
and Theodora ; her dignity was gradually exalted 
with that of her lover ; and, as soon as Justin had 
invested his nephew with the purple, the patriarch 
of Constantinople placed the diadem on the heads of 
the emperor and empress of the East, But the usual 
honours which the severity of Koman manners had 
allowed to the wives of princes could not satisfy 
either the ambition of Theodora or the fondness of 
Justinian. He seated her on the throne as an equal 
and independent colleague in the sovereignty of the 
empire, and an oath of allegiance was imposed on the 
governors of the provinces in the joint names of Jus- 
tinian and Theodora. The Eastern world fell pro- 
strate before the genius and fortune of the daughter 
of Acacius, The prostitute who, in the presence of 
innumerable spectators, had polluted the theatre of 
Constantinople, was adored as a queen in the same 
city, by magistrates, bishops, generals, and captive 
monarchs. 

From a motive of shame or contempt, she often 
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CHAP, declined the servile homage of the multitude, escaped 
^"^^^^' from the odious light of the capital, and passed the 
greatest part of the year in the palaces and gardens 
which were pleasantly seated on the sea-coast of the 
Propoutis and the Bosphorus. Her private hours 
were devoted to the prudent as well as grateful care 
of her beauty, the luxury of the bath and table, and 
the long slumber of the evening and the morning. 
Her secret apartments were occupied by the favourite 
women and eunuchs, whose interests and passions she 
indulged at the expense of justice ; the most il- 
lustrious personages of the state were crowded into a 
dark and sultry antechamber, and when at last, after 
tedious attendance, they were admitted to kiss the 
feet of Theodora, they experienced, as her humour 
might suggest, the silent arrogance of an empress, 
or the capricious levity of a comedian. Her ra- 
pacious avarice to accumulate an immense treasure 
may be excused by the apprehension of her husband's 
death, which could leave no alternative between ruin 
and the throne ; and fear as well as ambition might 
exasperate Theodora against two generals, who dur- 
ing a malady of the emperor had rashly declared 
that they were not disposed to acquiesce in the choice 
of the capital. But the reproach of cruelty, so re- 
pugnant even to her softer vices, has left an indelible 
stain on the memory of Theodora. Her numerous 
spies observed, and zealously reported, every action, 
or word, or look, injurious to their royal mistress. 
. Whomsoever they accused were cast into her peculiar 
prisons, inaccessible to the inquiries of justice ; and 
it was rumoured, that the torture of the rack, or 
scourge, had been inflicted in the presence of a female 
tyrant, insensible to the voice of prayer or of pity. 
Some of these unhappy victims perished in deep un- 
wholesome dungeons, while others were permitted, 
after the loss of their limbs, their reason, or their 
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fortune, to appear in the world the living monuments chap. 

of her vengeance, which was commonly extended to '__ 

the children of those whom she had suspected or in- 
jured. The senator or bishop, whose death or exile 
Theodora had pronounced, was delivered to a trusty 
messenger, and his diligence was quickened by a 
menace from her own mouth. 

The name of Theodora was introduced, with equal ller virtues. 
honour, in all the pious and charitable foundations of 
Justinian ; and the most benevolent institution of 
his reign may be ascribed to the sympathy of the 
empress for her less fortunate sisters, who had been 
seduced or compelled to embrace the trade of pro- 
stitution. A palace, on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
phorus, was converted into a stately and spacious 
monastery, and a liberal maintenance was assigned to 
five hundred women, who had been collected from 
the streets and brothels of Constantinople*. The 
prudence of Theodora is celebrated by Justinian him- 
self ; and his laws are attributed to the sage counsels 
of his wife. Her courage was displayed amidst the 
tumult of the people and the terrors of the court. 
Her chastity, from the moment of her union with 
Justinian, is founded on the silence of her implacable 
enemies j and some applause is due to the firmness of 
a mind which could sacrifice pleasure and habit to the 
stronger sense either of duty or interest. The wishes 
and prayers of Theodora could never obtain the bless- 
ing of a lawfiil son, and she buried an infant daughter, 
the sole offspring of her marriage. Notwithstanding 
this disappointment, her dominion was permanent and 
absolute ; she preserved, by art or merit, the af- 
fections of Justinian ; and their seeming dissensions 
were always fatal to the courtiers who believed them 

" Compare the Anecdotes (t 17) wiih the Edifices (l.i. c. «)— (low difliaenily 
may the same ftct be aisled! Jolin ftlalalB (imn.ii. ii, 174, 176) observes, that 
on this, or a simiLur ou»sian, ^e released and clolhed the girli whom she bad 
pucchaBCd Tiom the slews at five aurei apiece. 
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CHAP, to be sincere. Perhaps her health had been impaired 
^^^^"' by the licentiousness of her youth ; but it was always 
delicate, and she was directed by her physicians to 
use the Pythian warm baths. In this journey, the 
empress was followed by the praetorian praefect, the 
great treasurer, several counts and patricians, and a 
splendid train of four thousand attendants : the high- 
ways were repaired at her approach ; a palace was 
erected for her reception ; and as she passed through 
Bithynia, she distributed liberal alms to the churches, 
the monasteries, and the hospitals, that they might 
implore Heaven for the restoration of her health*, 
and death, At length, in the twenty-fourth year of her marriage, 
Junc'ii. ' and the twenty-second of her reign, she was con- 
sumed by a cancer; and the irreparable loss was 
deplored by her husband, who, in the room of a 
theatrical prostitute, might have selected the purest 
and most noble virgin of the East. 
Thefactions jj^ ^ material diflFerence may be observed in the 

of the or- /, . . , 

CU8. games of antiquity : the most eminent of the Greeks 

were actors, the Romans were merely spectators. 
The Olympic stadium was open to wealth, merit, and 
ambition ; and if the candidates could depend on 
their personal skill and activity, they might pursue 
the footsteps of Diomede and Menelaus, and con- 
duct their own horses in the rapid career f. Ten, 
twenty, forty chariots, were allowed to start at the 
same instant; a crown of leaves was the reward of 
the victor ; and his fame, with that of his family and 
country, was chanted in lyric strains more durable 
than monuments of brass and marble. But a senator, 
or even a citizen, conscious of his dignity, would have 
blushed to expose his person or his horses in the 

* See John Malala, torn, ii. p. 174. Theophanes, p. 158. Procopius de 
Edific. L V. c. 3. 

f Read and feel the xxiiid book of the Iliad, a living picture of manners, pas- 
sions, and the whole form and spirit of the chariot race. West's Dissertation on 
the Olympic Games (sect, xii — xvil) affords much curious and authentic in- 
formation. 
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circus of Rome. The games were exliibitetl at the 
expense of the republic, the magistrates, or the em- 
perors : but the reins were abandoned to servile 
hands ; and if the profits of a favourite charioteer 
sometimes exceeded those of an advocate, they must 
be considered as the effects of popular extravagance, 
and the high wages of a disgraceful profession. The 
race, in its first institution, was u simple contest of 
two chariots, whose drivers were distinguished by 
•while and red liveries ; two additional colours, a light 
green, and a cicrulean blue, were aftenvards intro- 
duced ; and as the races were repeated twenty-five 
times, one hundred chariots contributed in the same 
day to the pomp of the circus. The four /actions 
soon acquired a legal establishment, and a mysterious 
origin, and their fanciful colours were derived from 
the various appearances of nature in the four seasons 
of the year ; the red dog-star of summer, the snows 
of winter, the deep shades of autumn, and the cheer- 
ful verdure of the spring. Another interpretation 
preferred the elements to the seasons, and the strug- 
gle of the green and blue was supposed to represent 
the conflict of the earth and sea. Their respective 
victories announced either a plentiful harvest or a 
prosperous navigation, and the hostility of the hus- 
bandmen and mariners was somewhat less absurd than 
the blind ardour of the Roman people, who devoted 
their lives and fortunes to the colour which they had 
espoused. Such folly was disdained and indulged 
by the wisest princes ; but the names of Caligula, 
Nero, Vitellius, Verus, Commodus, Caraealla, and 
Elagabalus, were enrolled in the blue or green fac- 
tions of the circus ; they frequented their stables, ap- 
plauded their favourites, chastised their antagonists, 
and deserved the esteem of the populace, by the 
natural or affected imitation of their manners. The 
bloody and tumultuous contest continued to disturb 
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CHAP, the public festivity, till the last age of the spectacles 
^^^^^^' of Rome ; and Theodoric, from a motive of justice 
or affection, interposed his authority to protect the 
greens against the violence of a consul and a patrician, 
who were passionately addicted to the blue faction of 
the circus. 
teiUcS^. Constantinople adopted the follies, though not the 
standnopie virtucs, of aucicut Romc : and the same factions 
East. which had agitated the circus raged with redoubled 
fury in the hippodrome. Under the reign of Ana- 
stasius, this popular frenzy was inflamed by religious 
zeal J and the greens, who had treacherously con- 
cealed stones and daggers under baskets of fruit, 
massacred, at a solemn festival, three thousand of 
their blue adversaries. From the capital, this pesti- 
lence was diffused into the provinces and cities of 
the East, and the sportive distinction of two colours 
produced two strong and irreconcilable factions, 
which shook the foundations of a feeble government. 
The popular dissensions, founded on the most serious 
interest, or holy pretence, have scarcely equalled the 
obstinacy of this wanton discord, which invaded the 
peace of families, divided friends and brothers, and 
tempted the female sex, though seldom seen in the 
circus, to espouse the inclinations of their lovers, or 
to contradict the wishes of their husbands. Every 
law, either human or divine, was trampled under foot, 
and as long as the party was successful, its deluded 
followers appeared careless of private distress or 
public calamity. The licence, without the freedom, 
of democracy, was revived at Antioch and Constan- 
tinople, and the support of a faction became necessary 
to every candidate for civil or ecclesiastical honours. 
A secret attachment to the family of Anastasius was 
imputed to the greens ; the blues were zealously de- 
Juitinian votcd to the causc of Justiuiau, and their grateful 
Wues. patron protected, above five years, the disorders of a 
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faction, whose seasonable tumults overawed the pa- chap. 
lace, the senate, and the capitals of the East. Inso- ^^^^^^' 
lent with royal favour, the blues affected to strike 
terror by a peculiar and barbaric dress, the long hair 
of the Huns, their close sleeves and ample garments, 
a lofty step, and a sonorous voice. In the day they 
concealed their two-edged poniards, but in the night 
they boldly assembled in arms, and in numerous 
bands, prepared for every act of violence and rapine. 
Their adversaries of the green faction, or even in- 
offensive citizens, were stripped and often murdered 
by these nocturnal robbers, and it became dangerous 
to wear any gold buttons or girdles, or to appear at 
a late hour in the streets of a peaceful capitaL A 
daring spirit, rising with impunity, proceeded to vio- 
late the safeguard of private houses ; and fire was 
employed to facilitate the attack, or to conceal the 
crimes of these factious rioters. No place was safe 
or sacred from their depredations ; to gratify either 
avarice or revenge, they profusely spilt the blood of 
the innocent ; churches and altars w^re polluted by 
atrocious murders ; and it was the boast of the assas- 
sins, that their dexterity could always inflict a mortal 
wound with a single stroke of their dagger. The 
dissolute youth of Constantinople adopted the blue 
livery of disorder; the laws were silent, and the 
bonds of society were relaxed ; creditors were com- 
pelled to resign their obligations ; judges to reverse 
their sentence ; masters to enfranchise their slaves ; 
and fathers to supply the extravagance of their chil- 
dren. The despair of the greens, who were perse- 
cuted by their enemies, and deserted by the magi- 
strate, assumed the privilege of defence, perhaps of 
retaliation : but those who survived the combat were 
dragged to execution, and the unhappy fugitives 
escaping to woods and caverns, preyed without mercy 
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CHAP, on the society from whence they were expelled. Those 
' ministers of justice who had courage to punish the 
crimes, and to brave the resentment of the blues, be- 
came the victims of their indiscreet zeal ; a praefect 
of Constantinople fled for refuge to the holy sepul- 
chre, a count of the East was ignominiously whipped, 
and a governor of Cilicia was hanged, by the order 
of Theodora, on the tomb of two assassins whom he 
had condemned for the murder of his groom, and a 
daring attack upon his own life. An aspiring can- 
didate may be tempted to build his greatness on the 
public confusion, but it is the interest as well as duty 
of a sovereign to maintain the authority of the laws. 
The first edict of Justinian, which was often repeated, 
and sometimes executed, announced his firm resolu- 
tion to support the innocent, and to chastise the guilty 
of every denomination and colour. Yet the balance 
of justice was still inclined in favour of the blue fac- 
tion, by the secret affection, the habits, and the fears 
of the emperor ; his equity, after an apparent strug- 
gle, submitted, without reluctance, to the implacable 
passions of Theodora, and the empress never forgot^ 
or forgave, the injuries of the comedian. At the 
.accession of the younger Justin, the proclamation of 
equal and rigorous justice indirectly condemned the 
partiality of the former reign. " Ye blues, Justinian 
'* is no more ! ye greens, he is still alive !" 
Sedition of A scditiou, which almost laid Constantinople in 
tinopit" ashes, was excited by the mutual hatred and mo- 
jvi^r"^ mentary reconciliation of the two factions. In the 
a.d/632. fifth year of his reign, Justinian celebrated the fes^ 
anuary. ^j^^| ^^ ^j^^ jj^^ ^^ January : the games were inces- 
santly disturbed by the clamorous discontent of the 
greens ; till the twenty-second race, the emperor 
maintained his silent gravity ; at length, yielding to 
bis impatience, he condescended to hold, in abrupt 
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sentences, and by the voice of a crier, the most sin- 
gular dialogue that ever passed between a prince and _ 
his subjects. Their first complaints were respectful 
and modest ; they accused the subordinate ministers 
of oppression, and proclaimed their wishes for the 
long life aad victory of the emperor. " Be patient 
" and attentive, ye insolent railers !" exclaimed Jus- 
tinian; "be mute, ye Jews, Samaritans, and Ma- 
" nichfeans !" The greens still attempted to awaken 
his compassion. " We are poor, we are innocent, 
*' we are injured, we date not pass through the 
" streets : a general persecution is exercised against 
" our name and colour. Let us die, O emperor ! 
** but let us die by your command, and for your ser- 
" vice !" But the repetition of partial and passionate 
invectives degraded, in their eyes, the majesty of the 
purple ; they renounced allegiance to the prince who 
refused justice to his people ; lamented that the fa- 
ther of Justinian had been born ; and branded his 
son with the opprobrious names of an homicide, an 
ass, and a peijured tyrant. " Do you despise your 
" lives ?" cried the indignant monarch : the blues 
rose with fuiy from their seats ; their hostile cla- 
mours thundered in the hippodrome ; and their ad- 
versaries, deserting the unequal contest, spread terror 
and despair through the streets of Constantinople. 
At this dangerous moment, seven notorious assassins 
of both factions, who had been condemned by the 
prtefect, were carried round the city, and afterwards 
transported to the place of execution in the suburb 
of Pera. Four were immediately beheaded ; a fifth 
was hanged : but when the same punishment was 
inflicted on the remaining two, the rope broke, they 
fell alive to the ground, tlie populace applauded their 
escape, and the monks of St. Conon, issuing from 
the neighbouring convent, conveyed them in a boat 
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CHAP, to the sanctuary of the church. As one of these 
^^^^^^' criminals was of the blue, and the other of the green 
livery, the two factions were equally provoked by the 
cruelty of their oppressor, or the ingratitude of their 
patron ; and a short truce was concluded till they 
had delivered their prisoners, and satisfied their re- 
venge. The palace of the praefect, who withstood 
the seditious torrent, was instantly burnt, his officers 
and guards were massacried, the prisons were forced 
open, and freedom was restored to those who could 
only use it for the public destruction. A military 
force, which had been despatched to the aid of the 
civil magistrate, was fiercely encountered by an 
armed multitude, whose numbers and boldness con- 
tinually increased ; and the Heruli, the wildest Bar- 
barians in the service of the empire, overturned the 
priests and their relics, which, from a pious motive, 
had been rashly interposed to separate the bloody 
conflict. The tumult was exasperated by this sa- 
crilege, • the people fought with enthusiasm in the 
cause of God ; the women, from the roofs and win- 
dows, showered stones on the heads of the soldiers ; 
who darted firebrands against the houses ; and the 
various flames, which had been kindled by the hands 
of citizens and strangers, spread without control 
over the face of the city. The conflagration in- 
volved the cathedral of St. Sophia, the baths of 
Zeuxippus, a part of the palace, from the first en- 
trance to the altar of Mars, and the long portico 
from the palace to the forum of Constantine; a 
large hospital, with the sick patients, was consnuned ; 
many churches and stately edifices were destroyed, 
and an immense treasure of gold and silver was 
either melted or lost. From such scenes of horror 
and distress, the wise and wealthy citizens escaped 
over the Bosphorus to the Asiatic side j and during 
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five days Constantinople was abandoned to tlie fac- chap. 
tions, whose watch-word, Nika, vanquish ! has given ^^^^^^- 
a name to this memorable sedition*. 

As long as the factions were divided, the tri-Thedis- 
umphant blues, and desponding greens, appeared to juniniac 
behold with the same indifference the disorders of 
the state. They agreed to censure the corrupt ma- 
nagement of justice and the finance ; and the two 
responsible ministers, the artful Tribonian, and the 
rapacious John of Cappadocia, were loudly arraigned 
as the authors of the public misery. The peaceful 
murmurs of the people would have been disregarded : 
they were heard with respect when the city was in 
flames j the quEestor, and the prsefect, were instantly 
removed, and their offices were filled by two senators 
of blameless integrity. After this popular conces- 
sion, Justinian proceeded to the hippodrome, to con- 
fess his own errors, and to accept the repentance of 
his grateful subjects ; but they distrusted his as- 
surances, though solemnly pronounced in the pre- 
sence of the holy gospels ; and the emperor, alarmed 
by their distrust, retreated with precipitation to the 
strong fortress of the palace. The obstinacy of tlie 
tumult was now imputed to a secret and ambitious 
conspiracy, and a suspicion was entertained, that the 
insurgents, more especially the green faction, had 
been supplied with arras and money by Hypatius and 
Pompey, two patricians, who could neither forget 
with honour, nor remember with safety, that they 
were the nephews of the emperor Anastasius. Ca- 
priciously trusted, disgraced, and pardoned, by the 
jealous levity of the monarch, they had appeared as 
loyal servants before the throne ; and, during five 

• The history of ihe Nika SHiidon is extracted from MBrcellinm (in Chron.), 
Procopius tPersit 1. i. c. 2(i), Jolin Malaln (torn. ii. p. 213— 'JIB), Chron. Pas-, 
chill, (p. 336—340), Thcophanes (Chronograph, p. 154— 1S8), and Zonsm 
(1. liv. p. 61- 63 J. 
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CHAP, days of the tumult, they were detained as important 
' hostages ; till at length, the fears of Justinian pre- 
, vailing over his prudence, he viewed the two brothers 
in the light of spies, perhaps of assassins, and sternly 
commanded them to depart from the palace. After 
a fruitless representation, that obedience might lead 
to involuntary treason, they retired to their houses, 
and in the morning of the sixth day Hypatius was 
surrounded and seized by the people, who, regardless 
of his virtuous resistance, and the tears of his wife, 
transported their favourite to the forum of Constan- 
tine, and instead of a diadem, placed a rich collar on 
his head. If the usurper, who afterwards pleaded 
the merit of his delay, had complied with the advice • 
of his senate, and urged the fury of the multitude, 
their first irresistible eflFort might have oppressed or 
expelled his trembling competitor. The Byzantine 
palace enjoyed a free communication with the sea j 
vessels lay ready at the garden stairs ; and a secret 
resolution was already formed, to convey the emperor 
with his family ^nd treasures to a safe retreat, at some 
distance from the capital. 
Theodora.*^^ Justiuiau was lost, if the prostitute whom he raised 
from the theatre had not renounced thie timidity, as 
well as the virtues, of her sex. In the midst of a 
council, where Belisarius was present, Theodora alone 
displayed the spirit of a hero ; and she alone, with- 
out apprehending his future hatred, could save the 
emperor from the imminent danger, and his un- 
worthy fears. " If flight,'' said the consort of Jus- 
tinian, " were the only means of safety, yet I should 
" disdain to fly. Death is the condition of our birth j 
" but they who have reigned should never survive 
" the loss of dignity and dominion. I implore hea- 
** ven, that I may never be seen, not a day, without 
" my diadem and purple ; that I may no longer be- 
" hold the light, when I cease to be saluted with the 
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" name of queen. If you resolve, O Cjesar ! to fly, chap. 
" you have treasures ; beliold the sea, you have ships ; ' 
*' but tremble lest the desire of life should expose you 
" to wretched exile and ignominious death. Por 
" my own part, I adhere to the maxim of antiquity, 
" that the throne is a glorious sepulchre." The 
firmness of a woman restored the courage to delibe- 
rate and act, and courage soon discovers the resources 
of the most desperate situation. It was an easy and 
a decisive measure to revive the animosity of the fac- 
tions ; the blue were astonished at their own guilt 
and folly, that a trifling injury should provoke them 
to conspire with their implacable enemies against a 
gracious and liberal benefactor j they again pro- 
claimed the majesty of Justinian, and the greens, 
with their upstart emperor, were left alone in the . 
hippodrome. The fidelity of the guards was doubt- The sedi. 
All ; but the military force of Justinian consisted iu"^^"'^ 
three thousand veterans, who had been trained to 
valour and discipline in the Persian and Illyrian 
wars. Under the command of Belisarius and Mun- 
dus, they silently marched in two divisions from the 
palace, forced their obscure way through narrow 
passages, expiring flames, and falling edifices, and 
burst open at the same moment the two opposite 
gates of the hippodrome. In this narrow space, the 
disorderly and affrighted crowd was incapable of re- 
sisting on either side a firm and regular attack ; the 
blues signalized the fury of their repentance ; and it 
is computed, that above thirty thousand jwrsons were 
slain in the merciless and promiscuous caniage of the 
day. Hypatius was dragged from his throne, and 
conducted with his brother Pompey to the feet of 
the emperor : they implored his clemency ; but their 
crime was manifest, their innocence uncertain, and 
Justinian had been too much terrified to forgive. 
The next morning the two nephews of Anastasius, 
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CHAP, with eighteen illustrious accomplices, of patrician or 
^^^^^^' consular rank, were privately executed by the sol- 
diers ; their bodies were thrown into the sea, their 
palaces razed, and their fortunes confiscated. The 
hippodrome itself was condemned, during several 
years, to a mournful silence : with the restoration 
of the games, the same disorders revived: and the 
blue and green factions continued to afflict the reign 
of Justinian, and to disturb the tranquillity of the 
Eastern empire*. 
Agriculture HI. That empire, after Rome was barbarous, still 
£icture8 of embraced the nations whom she had conquered be- 
CTDiS^**™ yond the Hadriatic, and as far as the frontiers of 
;£thiopia and Persia. Justinian reigned over sixty- 
four provinces, and nine hundred and thirty-five 
cities ; his dominions were blessed by nature with 
the advantages of soil, situation, and climate i and 
the improvements of human art had been perpetually 
diffused along the coast of the Mediterranean and 
the banks of the Nile, from ancient Troy to the 
Egyptian Thebes. Abraham had been relieved by 
the well-known plenty of Egypt ; the same country, 
a small and populous tract, was still capable of ex- 
porting, each year, two hundred and sixty thousand 
quarters of wheat for the use of Constantinople ; and 
the capital of Justinian was supplied with the ma- 
nufactures of Sidon, fifteen centuries after they had 
been celebrated in the poems of Homer. The an- 
nual powers of vegetation, instead of being exhausted 
by two thousand harvests, were renewed and invi- 
gorated by skilful husbandry, rich manure, and sea- 
sonable repose. The breed of domestic animals was 
infinitely multiplied. Plantations, buildings, and 
the instruments of labour and luxury, which are 



* MaiooUinus says in general terms, innumerls populis in drco 
Prooepius numbers 30,000 victims : and the 35,000 of Theophanes j 



truddatis. 
are swelled 
tD 40^000 by the more recent Zonaras. Sueh is the usual progress of ex- 
aggention. 
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more durable than the term of human life, were ac- chap. 
cumulated by the care of successive generations. Tra- ^^^' ^' 
dition preserved, and experience simplified, the hum- 
ble practice of the arts : society was enriched by the 
division of labour and the facility of exchauge ; and 
every Roman was lodged, clothed, and subsisted, by 
the industry of a thousand hands. The invention of 
the loom and distaff has been piously ascribed to the 
gods. In every age, a variety of animal and vegetable 
productions, hair, skins, wool, flax, cotton, and at 
length silk, have been skilfully manufactui'ed to hide 
or adorn the human body j they were stained with 
an infusion of permanent colours ; and the pencil 
was successfully employed to improve the labours of 
the loom. In the choice of those colours which imi- 
tate the beauties of nature, tlie freedom of taste and 
fashion was indulged ; but the deep purple which the 
Phoenicians extracted from a shell-fish was restrained 
to the sacred person and palace of the emperor ; and 
the penalties of treason were denounced against the 
ambitious subjects, who dared to usurp the preroga- 
tive of the throne. 

I need not explain that silk is originally spun from The me of 
the bowels of a caterpillar, and that it composes the K^m^'!'* 
golden tomb from whence a worm emerges m the form 
of a butterfly. Till the reign of Justinian, the silk- 
wonns who feed on the leaves of the white mulberry- 
tree were confined to China; those of the pine, the 
oak, and the ash, were common in the forests both 
of Asia and Europe ; but as their education is more 
difficult, and their produce more uncertain, they 
were generally neglected, except in the little island 
of Ceos, near the coast of Attica. A thin gauze was 
procured from their webs, and this Cean manufac- 
ture, the invention of a woman, for female use, was 
long admired both in the East and at Rome. What- 
ever suspicions may be raised by the gai-ments of the 
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CHAP. Medes and Assyrians, Virgil is the most ancient 

writer, who expressly mentions the soft wool which 

was combed from the trees of the Seres or Chinese * ; 
and this natural error, less marvellous than the truth, 
was slowly corrected by the knowledge of a valuable 
insect, the first artificer of the luxury of nations. 
That rare and elegant luxury was censured in the 
' reign of Tiberius, by the gravest of the Romans ; 
and Pliny, in aflTected though forcible language, has 
condemned the thirst of gain, which explored the 
last confines of the earth, for the pernicious purpose 
of exposing to the public eye naked draperies and 
transparent matrons. The silks which had been 
closely woven in China were sometimes unravelled 
by the Phoenician women, and the precious materials 
were multiplied by a looser texture, and the inter- 
mixture of linen threads. Two hundred years after 
the age of Pliny, the use of pure or even of mixed 
silks was confined to the female sex, till the opulent 
citizens of Rome and the provinces were insensibly 
familiarized with the example of Elagabalus, the first 
who, by this efiTeminate habit, had sullied the dignity 
of an emperor and a man. Aurelian complained, 
that a pound of silk was sold at Rome for twelve 
ounces of gold : but the supply increased with the 
demand, and the price diminished with the supply. 
If accident or monopoly sometimes raised the value 
even above the standard of Aurelian, the manufac- 
turers of Tyre and Berytus were sometimes com- 
pelled, by the operation of the same causes, to con- 
tent themselves with a ninth part of that extravagant 
rate. A law was thought necessary to discriminate 
the dress of comedians from that of senators ; and of 

* Georgic. ii. 121. Serica quando venerint in usum planissime non scio : 
suspicor tamen in Julii Ctesaris aevo, nam ante non invenio, says Justus Lipsius 
(Excursus i. ad Tacit. Annal. ii. 32). See Dion Cassius (1. xliiL p. 358. ediL 
Reimar)^ and Pausanias (1. vi.p. 519), the first who describes, however strangely, 
the Seric insect. 
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the silk exported from its native counti'y, the far chap. 
greater part was consumed by the subjects of Jus- '^^^"'' 
tinian. They were still more intimately acquainted 
with a shell-fish of the Mediterranean, surnanied the 
silk-worm of the sea ; the fine wool or hair by which 
the mother-of-pearl aflSxes itself to the rock is now 
manufactured for curiosity ratlier than use ; and a 
robe obtained from the same singular materials was 
the gift of the Roman emperor to the satraps of Ar- 
menia. 

A valuable merchandize of small bulk is capable imporiation 
of defraying the expense of land carriage; <ind the (.y^ni^^ 
caravans traversed the whole latitude of Asia in two**"- 
hundred and forty-three days from the Chinese ocean 
to the sea-coast of Syria, Silk was immediately de- 
livered to the Romans by the Persian merchants, 
who frequented the fairs of Armenia and Nisibis : 
but this trade, which in the intervals of truce was 
oppressed by avarice and jealousy, was totally inter- 
rupted by the long wars of the rival monarchies. 
The great king might proudly number Sogdiana, 
and even Serica, among the provinces of his empire ; 
but his real dominion was bounded by the Oxus, and 
his useful intercourse with the Sogdoites, beyond the 
river, depended on the pleasure of their conquerors, 
the white Huns, and the Turks, who successively 
reigned over that industrious people. Yet the most 
savage dominion has not extirpated the seeds of agri- 
culture and commerce, in a region which is celebrated 
as one of the four gardens of Asia ; the cities of Sa- 
marcand and Bochara are advantageously seated for 
. the exchange of its various productions ; and their 
merchants purchased from the Chinese the raw or 
manufactured silk which they transported into Persia 
for the use of the Roman empire. In the vain capital 
of China, the Sogdian caravans were entertained as 
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CHAP, the suppliant embassies of tributary kingdoms, and 
^^^^^^- if they returned in safety, the bold adventure was 
rewarded with exorbitant gain. But the diflBcult and 
perilous march from Samarcand to the first town of 
Shensi could not be performed in less than sixty, 
eighty, or one hundred days : as soon as they had 
passed the • Jazartes, they entered the desert ; and 
the wandering hordes, unless they are restrained by 
armies and garrisons, have always considered the 
citizen and the traveller as the objects of lawful ra- 
pine. To escape the Tartar robbers, and the tyrants 
of Persia, the silk caravans explored a more southern 
road } they traversed the mountains of Thibet, de- 
scended the streams of the Ganges or the Indus, and 
patiently expected, in the ports of Guzerat and Ma- 
labar, the annual fleets of the West. But the dangers 
of the desert were found less intolerable than toil, 
hunger, and the loss of time ; the attempt was seldom 
renewed, and the only European who has passed that 
-unfrequented way applauds his own diligence, that 
in nine months after his departure from Pekin he 
reached the mouth of the Indus. The ocean, how- 
ever, was open to the free communication of man- 
kind. From the great river to the tropic of Cancer, 
the provinces of China were subdued and civilized 
by the emperors of the North ; they were filled about 
the time of the Christian aera with cities and men, 
mulberry-trees and their precious inhabitants; and 
if the Chinese, with the knowledge of the compass, 
had possessed the genius of the Greeks or Phoeni- 
cians, they might have spread their discoveries over 
the southern hemisphere. I am not qualified to 
examine, and I am not disposed to believe, their 
distant voyages to the Persian gulf, or the Cape of 
Good Hope : but their ancestors might equal the 
labours and success of the present race^ and the 
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Sphere of their navigation might extend from the chap. 

isles of Japan to the straits of Malacca, the pillars, J ;_ 

if we may apply that name, of an Oriental Hercules. 
Without losing sight of land, they might sail along 
the coast to the extreme promontory of Achin, which 
is annually visited by ten or twelve ships laden with 
the productions, the manufactures, and even the 
artificers, of China; the island of Sumatra and the 
opposite peninsula are faintly delineated as the re- 
gions of gold and silver j and the trading cities 
named in the geography of Ptolemy may indicate, 
that this wealth was not solely derived from the 
mines. Tlie direct interval between Sumatra and 
Ceylon is about three hundred leagues ; the Chinese 
and Indian navigators were conducted by the flight 
of birds and periodical winds, and the ocean might 
be securely traversed in square-huilt ships, which, 
instead of iron, were sewed together with the strong 
thread of the cocoa-nut. Ceylon, Serendib, or Ta- 
probana, was divided between two hostile princes ; 
one of whom possessed the mountains, the elephants, 
and the luminous carbuncle, and the other enjoyed 
the more solid riches of domestic industry, foreign 
trade, and the capacious harbour of Trinquemale, 
which received and dismissed the fleets of the East 
and West. In this hospitable isle, at an equal di- 
stance (as it was computed) from their respective 
countries, the silk merchants of China, who had col- 
lected in their voyages aloes, cloves, nutmeg, and 
santal wood, maintained a free and beneficial com- 
merce with the inhabitants of the Persian gulf. The 
subjects of the great king exalted, without a rival, 
his power and magnificence ; and the Roman, who 
confounded their vanity by comparing his paltry coin 
with a gold medal of the emperor Anastasius, had 
sailed to Ceylon in an Ethiopian ship, as a simple 
passenger. 
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CHAP. As Silk became of indispensable use, the emperor 
xxxiH. Jugj^inxan saw, with concern, that the Persians had 
intioduc occupied by land and sea the monopoly of this im- 
nik-worms portaut supply, and that the wealth of his subjects 
into Greece, ^j^g continually drained by a nation of enemies. An 
active government would have restored the trade of 
Egypt and the navigation of the Red Sea, which had 
decayed with the prosperity of the empire ; and the 
Roman vessels might have sailed, for the purchase of 
silk, to the ports of Ceylon, of Malacca, or even of 
China. Justinian embraced a more humble expe- 
dient, and solicited the aid of his Christian allies, 
the ^Ethiopians of Abyssinia, who had recently ac- 
quired the arts of navigation, the spirit of trade, 
and the sea-port of Adulis, still decorated with the 
trophies of a Grecian conqueror. Along the African 
coast, they penetrated to the equator in search of 
gold, emeralds, and aromatics ; but they wisely de- 
clined an unequal competition, in which they must 
be always prevented by the vicinity of the Persians 
to the markets of India ; and the emperor submitted 
to the disappointment, till his wishes were gratified 
by an unexpected event. The gospel had been 
preached to the Indians : a bishop already governed 
the Christians of St. Thomas on the pepper-coast of 
Malabar ; a church was planted in Ceylon, and the 
missionaries pursued the footsteps of commerce to 
the extremities of Asia *. Two Persian monks had 
long resided in China, perhaps in the royal city of 
Nankin, the seat of a monarch addicted to foreign 
superstitions, and who actually received an embassy 
from the isle of Ceylon. Amidst their pious occupa- 
tions, they viewed with a curious eye the common 
dress of the Chinese, the manufactures of silk, and 
the myriads of silk-worms, whose education (either 

* See the Christian missions in India, in Cosmas (1. iii. p. 178) 179. L xi. 
p. 337), and consult Asseman. Bibliot. Orient (torn. iv. p. 413 — 548). 
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<m trees or in houses) had once been considered as chap. 
the lahour of queens*. They soon discovered that ^^""^- ^ 
it was impracticable to transport the short-lived in- 
sect, but that in the eggs a numerous progeny might 
be preserved and multiplied in a distant climate. 
Religion or interest had more power over the Persian 
monks than the love of their country j after a long 
journey, they arrived at Constantinople, imparted 
their project to the emperor, and were liberally en- 
couraged by the gifts and promises of Justinian. To 
the historians of that prince, a campaign at the foot 
of mount Caucasus has seemed more deserving of a 
minute relation, than the labours of these missionaries 
of commerce, who again entered China, deceived a 
jealous people by concealing the eggs of the silk-worm 
in a hollow cane, and returned in triumph with the 
spoils of the East. Under their direction, the eggs 
were hatched at the proper season by the artificial 
heat of dimg; the worms were fed with mulberry 
leaves ; they lived and laboured in a foreign climate : 
a sufficient number of butterflies was saved to pro- 
pagate the race, and trees were planted to supply the 
nourishment of the rising generations. Experience 
and reflection corrected the errors of a new attempt, 
and the Sogdoite ambassadors acknowledged, in the 
succeeding reign, that the Romans were not inferior 
to the natives of China in the education of the in- 
sects, and the manufactures of silkf, in which both 
■ China and Constantinople have been surpassed by 
the industry of modern Europe. I am not insensible 
of the benefits of elegant luxury ; yet I reflect with 

* The inventiaQ, inBaubcture, and genetsl use of talk in China, niBy be seen 
In Dululde (Description Oeneiale de la Chine, torn. li. p. 1G5. 2U,.— 323). T!w 
province of Chelfian is lh<! mast renowned both for quantity and quality. 

+ Procopius, L viii. Gothic iv. c. 17. Theophsnes, Byzant. apud Phot. 
Cod. Ixxsiy. p. 38. Zomiras, torn. ii. 1. jdv. p. 03. Pagi (Uicd. ii. p. 603) 
owigns to the year 652 ibie memorable impoitulion. Memuidec {in ExcerpL 
L^at. p. 107) mentions the admitaliDn of the Sogdoilea; and Theophylact 
Simoeatta (1. vii. c. 0) darkly repreients the two rival kingdoms in (Chi«a) the 
eonntry of silk. 
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CHAP, some pain, that if the importers of silk had introduced 
the art of printing, already practised by the Chinese, 
the comedies of Menander and the entire decads of 
Livy would have been perpetuated in. the editions of 
the sixth century, 

IV. The subjects of Justinian were dissatisfied with 
the times, and with the government. Europe was 
over-run by the Barbarians : the poverty of the West 
discouraged the trade and manufactures of the Ea;st : 
the produce of labour was consumed by the unpro- 
fitable servants of the state and the army ; and a 
rapid decrease was felt in the fixed and circulating 
capitals which constitute the national wealth. The. 
public distress had been alleviated by the economy 
of Anastasius, and that prudent emperor accumulated 
an immense treasure while he delivered his people 
from the most odious or oppressive taxes. Their 
gratitude universally applauded the abolition of the 
gold qfqffliciiony a personal tribute on the industry 
of the poor, but more intolerable, as it should seem, 
in the form than in the substance, since the flourish- 
ing city of Edessa paid only one hundred and forty 
pounds of gold, which was collected in four years 
from ten thousand artificers. Yet such was the par- 
simony which supported this liberal disposition, that,, 
in a reign of twenty-seven years, Anastasius s^ved, 
from his annual revenue, the enormous sum of thir- 
teen million sterling, or three hundred arid twenty 
thousand pounds of gold. His example was neglected, 
and his treasure was abused, by the nephew of Juistin. 
The riches of Justinian were speedily exhausted by 
alms and buildings, by ambitious wars, and igno- 
minious treaties. His revenues were found inade- 
Avariceand quatc to his cxpeuses. Evcry art was tried to extort 
5^S.** fr^™ *^he people the gold and silver which he scat- 
tered with a lavish hand from Persia to France ; his 
ireign was marked by the vicissitudes, or rather by 
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the combat, of rapaciousiiess aud avarice, of splen- chap. 
dour and poverty; he lived with the reputation of ^^'^'"- 
hidden treasures, and bequeathed to his successor 
the payment of )iis debts. Such a character has been 
justly accused by the voice of the people and of pos- 
terity : but public discontent is credulous ; private 
malice is bold ; and a lover of truth will peruse with 
a auspicious eye the instructive anecdotes of Proco- 
pius. The secret historian represents only the vices 
of Justinian, and those vices are darkened by his ma- 
levolent pencil. Ambiguous actions are imputed to 
the worst motives : error is confounded with guilt, 
accident with design, and laws with abuses: the 
partial injustice of a moment is dexterously applied as 
the general maxim of a reign of thirty-two years : 
the emperor alone is made responsible for the faults 
of his officers, the disorders of the times, and the cor- 
ruption of his subjects ; and even the calamities of 
nature, plagues, earthquakes, and inundations, are 
imputed to Justinian*. 

After this precaution, I shall briefly relate the 
anecdotes of avarice aud rapine, under the following 
heads : I. Justinian was so profuse that he could not 
be liberal. The civil and military officers, when they p 
were admitted into the service of the palace, obtained " 
a humble rank and a modemte stipend ; they ascended 
by seniority to a station of affluence and repose ; the 
annual pensions, of which the most honourable class 
was abolished by Justinian, amounted to four hundred 
thousand pounds ; and this domestic economy was 
deplored by the vena! or indigent courtiers as the 
last outrage on the majesty of the empire. The posts, 
the salaries of physicians, and the nocturnal illumina- 
tions, were objects of more general concern ; and the 
cities might justly complain, that he usurped the 

■ The Anecdote! (c. H— U. 18. 30—30) lupply many rBCli »iid more com- 
plainu, 

E £ 3 
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CHAP, municipal revenues which had been appropriated to 
XXXIII. ^j^ggg useful institutions. Even the soldiers were in- 
jured ; and such was the decay of military spirit, that 
they were injured with impunity. The emperor re- 
fused, at the return of each fifth year, the customary 
donative of five pieces of gold, reduced his veterans 
to beg their bread, and suffered unpaid armies to 
Remit- melt away in the wars of Italy and Persia. II. The 
humanity of his predecessors had always remitted; in 
some auspicious circumstance of their reign, the 
arrears of the public tribute ; and they dextierously 
assumed the merit of resigning those claims which it 
was impracticable to enforce. .^^ Justinian, in the space 
of thirty-two years, has never granted a similar in- 
dulgence ; and many of his subjects have renounced 
the possession of those lands whose value is insuf- 
" ficient to satisfy the demands of the treasury. To 
the cities which had suffered by hostile inroads, 
Anastasius promised a general exemption of seven 
years : the provinces of Justinian have been ravaged 
by the Persians and Arabs, the Huns and Sclavo- 
nians ; but his vain and ridiculous dispensation of 
a single year has been confined to those places 
which were actually taken by the enemy.'* Such is 
the language of the secret historian, who expressly 
denies that any^ indulgenee^ni^as granted to Pdestine 
afler the revolt of the>Samaritans \ a false and odious 
charge, confuted by the authentic reeord, which attests 
a relief of thirteen centenaries of gold (fifty-two thou^ 
sand pounds) obtained for that desolate province by 
the intercession of St. Sabas. III. Procopius has not 
condescended to explain the system of taxation, which 
fell like a hail-storm upon the knd, like a devouring 
pestilence on*its mhabitants; but we should become 
the accomplices of his malignity, if we imputed to 
Justinian alone the ancient though rigorous principle, 
that a whole district should be condemned to sustain 
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the partial loss of the persons or property of indivi- 
duals. The Anotia, or supply of corn for the use of 
the army and capital, was a grieyous and arbitrary 
exaction, which exceeded, perhaps in a tenfold pro- 
portion, the ability of the farmer; and his distress 
was aggravated by the partial injustice of weights 
and measures, and the expense and labour of distant 
carriage. In a time of scarcity, an extraordinary 
requisition was made to the adjacent provinces of 
Thrace, Bithynia, and Phrygia ; but the proprietors, 
after a wearisome journey and a perilous navigation, 
received so inadequate a compensation, that they 
would have chosen the alternative of delivering both 
the com and price at the doors of their granaries. 
These precautions might indicate a tender solicitude 
for the welfare of the capital ; yet Constantinople 
did not escape the rapacious despotism of Justinian. 
Till his reign, the straits of the Bosphorus and 
Hellespont were open to the freedom of trade, and 
nothing was prohibited except the exportation of 
aiins for the service of the Barbarians. At each of 
these gates of the city, a prietor was stationed, the 
minister of Imperial avarice ; heavy customs were 
imposed on the vessels and their merchandize ; the 
oppression was retaliated on the helpless consumer : 
the poor were afflicted by the artificial scarcity, and 
exorbitant price of the market ; and a people, ac- 
customed to depend on the liberality of their prince, 
might sometimes complain of the deficiency of water 
and bread. The aetial tribute, without a name, a 
law, or a definite object, was an annual gift of one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds, which the 
emperor accepted from his Prstorian priefect ; and 
the means of payment were abandoned to the discre- 
tion of that powerful magistrate. IV. Even such a 
tax was less intolerable than the privilege of monopo- 
lies, which checked the fair competition of industry, 
E e3 
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CHAP, and for the sake of a small and dishonest gain, im- 

^ V V ¥¥¥ 

posed an arbitrary burthen on the wants and luxury 
of the subject. " As soon (I transcribe the anec- 
** dotes) as the exclusive sale of silk was usurped by 
•• the Imperial treasurer, a whole people, the manu- 
ikcturers of Tyre and Berytus, was reduced to ex- 
treme misery, and either perished with hunger, or 
*• fled to the hostile dominions of Persia.** . A pro- 
vince might suflfer by the decay of its manufactures, 
but in this e3Uimple of silk, Procopius has partially 
OTerlooked the inestimable and lasting benefit which 
the empire received from the curiosity of Justinian. 
Ili;^ addition of one-seventh to the ordinary price of 
copper-money may be interpreted with the same can- 
dour ; and the alteration, which might be wise, ap- 
pears to have been innocent ; since he neither allayed 
the purity, nor enhanced the value, of the gold coin, 
the le^ measure of public and private payments. 
VvM^. V. The ample jurisdiction required by the farmers 
of the revenue to accomplish their engagements 
mi^t be placed in an odious light, as if they had 
purchased from the emperor the lives and fortunes of 
their lielh>w-cititeii& And a more direct sale of ho- 
iHmrs aud offices was transacted in the palace, with 
the permission* or at least with the connivance, of 
Jusiiuiaii and Theodonu The claims of merit, even 
tht^se of tawHir, were disregarded, and it was almost 
lY^souaUe to expect, that the bold adventurer, who 
had undertaken the trade of a magistrate, should find 
a rich compensation for infioaay, labour, danger, the 
^Wbls whidi he had contracted, and the heavy in- 
l«Te^ whkh he paid* A sense of the disgrace and 
m Whief of this venal practice 'at length awakened 
tll^ alumberin^ virtue of Justinian ; and he attempted, 
hf tW MMCtion of oaths and penalties, to guard the 
^«llgnly of his itOTerament : but at the end of a year 
|mjliry% Ills v^oroiis edict was suiqpended, and 
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corruption licentiously abused her triumph over the chap. 
impotence of the laws. VI. The testament ofEula- ^^^'" - 
lius, count of the domestics, declared the emperor TeswrnHiw. 
his sole heir, on condition, however, that he should 
discharge his debts and legacies, allow to his three 
daughters a decent maintenance, and bestow each of 
them in marriage, with a portion of ten pounds of 
gold. But the splendid fortune of Eulaliua had been 
consumed by fire ; and the inventory of his goods did 
not exceed the trifling sum of five hundred and sixty- 
four pieces of gold. A similar instance, in Grecian 
history, admonished the emperor of the honourable 
part prescribed for his imitation. He checked the 
selfish murmurs of the treasury, applauded the con- 
fidence of his friend, discharged the legacies and 
debts, educated the three virgins under the eye of 
the empress Theodora, and doubled the marriage 
portion which had satisfied the tenderness of their 
father. The humanity of a prince is entitled to some 
praise ; yet even in this act of virtue we may discover 
the inveterate custom of supplanting the legal or na- 
tural heirs, which Procopius imputes to the reign of 
Justinian. His charge is supported by eminent names 
and scandalous examples j neither widows nor orphans 
were spared ; and the art of soliciting or extorting or 
supposing testaments, was beneficially practised by 
the agents of the palace. This base and mischievous 
tyranny invades the security of private life ; and the 
monarch who has indulged an appetite for gain will 
soon be tempted to anticipate the moment of succes- 
sion, to interpret wealth as an evidence of guilt, and 
to proceed, from the claim of inheritance, to the 
power of confiscation. 

Dishonour might be ultimately reflected on the The mini- 
character of Justinian ; but much of the guilt, and j™ 
ptill more of the profit, was intercepted by the mini- 
sters, who were seldom prolnoted for their virtues, 

EE 4 
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CHAP, and not always selected for their talents. The merits 
^"^^^^^' of Tribonian the quaestor will hereafter be weighed in 
the reformation of the Roman law ; but the economy 
of the East was subordinate to the Praetorian praefect^ 
and Procopius has justified his anecdotes by the per* 
trait which he exposes in his public history, of the no- 

c^^L^jda. *^"^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ John of Cappadocia. His knowledge 
was not borrowed from the schools, and his style was 
scarcely legible; but he excelled in the powers of native 
genius, to suggest the wisest counsels, and to find ex- 
pedients in the most desperate situations. The cor- 
ruption of his heart was equal to the vigour of his 
understanding. Although he Was suspected of magic 
and Pagan superstition, he appeared insensible to the 
fear of God or the reproaches of man ; and his 
aspiring fortune was raised on the death of thousands, 
the poverty of millions, the ruin of cities, and the de- 
solation of provinces. From the dawn of light to the 
moment of dinner, he assiduously laboured to enrich 
his master and himself at the expense of the Roman 
world ; the remainder of the day was spent in sensual 
pleasures, and the silent hours of the night were in- 
terrupted by the perpetual dread of the justice of an 
assassin. His abilities recommended him to the last- 
ing friendship of Justinian : the emperor yielded 
with reluctance to the fury of the people ; his victory 
was displayed by the immediate restoration of their 
enemy; and they felt above ten years, under his 
oppressive administration, that he was stimulated by 
revenge, rather than instructed by misfortune. Their 
murmurs served only to fortify the resolution of Jus- 
tinian ; but the praefect, in the insolence of favour^ 
provoked the resentment of Theodora, disdained a 
power before which every knee was bent, and at- 
tempted to sow the seeds of discord between the em- 
peror and his beloved consort. Even Theodora her- 
self was constrained to dissemble, to wait a favourable 
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moment, and by an artful conspiracy to render John chap. 

of Cappadocia the accompUce of his own destruction. '_ 

At a time when Belisarius, unless he had been a hero, 
must have shown himself a rebel, his wife Antonina, 
who enjoyed the secret confidence of the empress, 
communicated his feigned discontent to Euphemia, 
the daughter of the priefect ; the credulous virgin im- 
parted to her father the dangerous project, and John, 
who might have known the value of oaths and pro- 
mises, was tempted to accept a nocturnal, and almost 
treasonable, interview with the wife of Belisarius. An 
ambuscade of guards and eunuchs had been posted by 
the command of Theodora ; they rushed with drawn 
swords to seize or punish the guilty minister : he was 
saved by the fidelity of his attendants ; but instead of 
appealing to a gracious sovereign, who had privately 
warned him of his danger, he pusillanimously fled to 
the sanctuary of the church. The favourite of Jus- 
tinian was sacrificed to conjugal tenderness or do- 
mestic tranquillity; the conversion of a priefect into 
a priest extinguished his ambitions hopes, but the 
friendship of the emperor alleviated his disgrace, and 
he retained in the mild exile of Cyzicus an ample 
portion of his riches. Such imperfect revenge could 
not satisfy the unrelenting hatred of Theodora; the 
murder of his old enemy, the bishop of Cyzicus, af- 
forded a decent pretence ; and John of Cappadocia, 
whose actions had deserved a thousand deaths, was 
at last condemned for a qrime of which he was inno- 
cent. A great minister, who had been invested with 
the honours of consul and patrician, was ignorainiously 
scourged like the vilest of malefactors ; a tattered 
cloak was the sole remnant of his fortunes ; he was 
transported in a bark to the place of his banishment 
at Antinopolis in Upper Egypt, and the prefect of 
the East begged his bread through the cities which 
had trembled at his name. During an exile of seven 
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CHAP, years, his life was protracted and threatened by the 
xxxiir. ingenious cruelty of Theodora ; arid when her death 
permitted the emperor to recal a servant whom he 
had abandoned with regret, the ambition of John of 
Cappadocia was reduced to the humble duties of the 
sacerdotal profession. His successors convinced the 
subjects of Justinian, that the arts of oppression might 
still be improved by experience and industry ; the 
frauds of a Syrian banker were introduced into the 
administration of the finances ; and the example of 
the prssfect was diligently copied by the quaestor, the 
[hiblic and private treasurer, the governors of pro- 
vinces, and the principal magistrates of the Eastern 
empire. 
H» edMccss V. The edifices of Justinian were cemented with 
tecto. " the blood and treasure of his people ; but those stately 
structures appeared to announce the prosperity of the 
empire, and actually displayed the skill of their ar- 
chitects. Both the theory and practice of the arts 
which depend on mathematical science and me- 
chanical power were cultivated under the patronage of 
the emperor ; and the fame of Archimedes was rivalled 
by Proclus arid Anthemius. A tradition has pre- 
vailed, that the Roman fleet was reduced to ashes in 
the port of Syracuse by the burning-glasses of Ar- 
chimedes ; and it is asserted that a similar expedient 
was employed by Proclus to destroy the Gothic ves- 
sels in the harbour of Constantinople, and to protect 
his benefactor Anastasius against the bold enterprise 
of Vitalian. A machine was fixed on the walls of the 
city, consisting of an hexagon mirror of polished brass, 
with many smaller and moveable polygons to receive 
and reflect the rays of the meridian sun ; and a con- 
suming flame was darted, to the distance, perhaps, of 
two hundred feet. The truth of these two extra- 
ordinary facts is invalidated by the silence of the most 
authentic historians ; and the use of burning-glasses 
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was never adopted in the attack or defence of places, chap. 
Yet the admirable experiments of a French philoso- ^^^" ■ 
pher have demonstrated the possibility of such a 
mirror ; and, since it is possible, I am more disposed 
to attribute the art to the greatest mathematicians of 
antiquity, than to give the merit of the fiction to the 
idle fancy of a monk or a sophist. According to another 
story, Proclus applied sulphur to the destruction of 
the Gothic fleet ; in a modern imagination, the name 
of sulphur is instantly connected with the suspicion 
of gunpowder, and that suspicion is propagated by 
the secret arts of his disciple Anthemius. A citizen 
ofTralles in Asia had five sons, who were all di- 
stinguished in their respective professions by merit 
and success. Olympius excelled in the knowledge 
and practice of the Roman jurisprudence. Dioscorus 
and Alexander became learned physicians ; but the 
skill of the former was exercised for the benefit of his 
fellow citizens, while his more ambitious brothers ac- 
quired wealth and reputation at Rome. The fame 
of Metrodorus the grammarian, and of Anthemius 
the mathematician and architect, reached the ears of 
the emperor Justinian, who invited them to Con- 
stantinople ; and while the one instructed the rising 
generation in the schools of eloquence, the other filled 
the capital and provinces with more lasting monu- 
ments of his art. In a trifling dispute relative to the 
walls or windows of their contiguous houses, he had 
been vanquished by the eloquence of his neighbour 
Zeno J but the orator was defeated in his turn by the 
master of mechanics, whose malicious, though harm- 
less, stratagems are darkly represented by the igno- 
rance of Agathias. In a lower room, Anthemius 
arranged several vessels or caldrons of water, each 
of them covered by the wide bottom of a leathern 
tube, which rose to a narrow top, and was artificially 
conveyed among the joists and rafters of the adjacent 
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CHAP, building. A fire wag kindled beneath the caldron ; 
^^^^^' the steam of the boiling water ascended through the 



tubes; the house was shaken by the efforts of im- 
prisoned air, and its trembling inhabitants might 
wonder that the city was unconscious of the earth- 
quake which they had felt. At another time, the 
friends of Zeno, as they sat at table, were dazzled 
by the intolerable light which flashed in their eyes 
from the reflecting mirrors of Anthemius ; they were 
astonished by the noise which he produced from a 
collision of certain minute and sonorous particles ; 
and the orator delared in tragic style to the senate, 
that a mere mortal must yield to the power of an 
antagonist, who shook the earth with the trident of 
Neptune, and imitated the thunder and lightning of 
Jove himself. The genius of Anthemius and his 
colleague Isidore the Milesian was excited and em- 
. ployed by a prince, whose taste for architecture had 
degenerated into a mischievous and costly passion. 
His favourite architects submitted their designs and 
difficulties to Justinian, and discreetly confessed how 
much their laborious meditations were surpassed by 
the intuitive knowledge of an emperor, whose views 
were always directed to the benefit of his people. 
Fetation Xhc principal church, which was dedicated by the 
church of fouudcr of Constantinople to Saint Sophia, had been 
L Sophia, ^^j^g destroyed by fire ; after the exile of John Chry- 
sostom, and during the Nika of the blue and green 
factions. No sooner did the tumult subside, than the 
Christian populace deplored their sacrilegious rash- 
ness ; but they might have rejoiced in the calamity, 
had they foreseen the glory of the new temple, which 
at the end of forty days was strenuously undertaken 
by the piety of Justinian *. The ruins were cleared 

• Grdot (Voyage dc C. P. p. 95—164. Paris, 1680, in 4to.) has given plans, 
prospects, and inside views of St. Sophia ; and his plans, though on a smaner 
8cal^ appear more correct than those of Ducange. i have adopted and reduced 
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away, a more spacious plan was described, and as it chap. 
required the consent of some proprietors of ground, ^^^^" ' 
they obtained the most exorbitant terms from the 
eager desires of the monarch. Anthemius formed 
the design, and his genius directed the hands often 
thousand workmen, whose payment in pieces of fine 
silver was never delayed beyond the evening. The 
emperor himself, clad in a linen tunic, surveyed each 
day their rapid progress, and encouraged their dili- 
gence by his familiarity, his zeal, and his rewards. 
Tlie new cathedral of St. Sophia was consecrated by 
the patriarch, five years, eleven months, and ten days 
from the first foundation j and in the midst of the 
solemn festival, Justinian exclaimed, " Glory be to 
" God, who hath thought me worthy to accomplish 
" so great a work ; I have vanquished thee, O Solo- 
" men !" But before twenty years had elapsed, an 
earthquake overtlirew the castei'n part of the dome. 
Its splendour was again restored by the perseverance 
of the same prince; and in the thirty-sixth year of 
his reign, Justinian celebrated the second dedication 
of a temple, which remains, after twelve centuries, a 
stately monument of his fame. The architecture of 
St. Sophia, which is now converted into the principal 
mosch, has been imitated by the Turkish sultans, and 
that venerable pile continues to excite the fond ad- 
miration of the Greeks, and the curiosity of European 
travellers. The eye of the s-pectator is disappointed DeecriiMion 
by an irregular prospect of half-domes and shelving 
roofs : the western front, the principal approach, is 
destitute of simplicity and magnificence ; and the 
scale of dimensions has been much surpassed by se- 
veral of the Latin cathedrals. But the architect who 
first erected an aerial cupola is entitled to the praise 

ihe inensiires of Orelot : but w no riiriBti«n con now OMcnd tlie dome, the hdght 
is borrowni from Evogrius, rompnred with Gyllius, Orearra, and Ihe Oriental 
Ocograpller. 
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CHAP, of bold design and skilful execution. The dome of 
^^^^^^- St. Sophia, illuminated by four-and-twenty windows, 
is formed with so small a curve, that the depth is 
equal only to one-sixth of its diameter ; the measure 
of that diameter is one hundred and fifteen feet, and 
the lofty centre, where a crescent has supplanted the 
cross, rises to the perpendicular height of one hundred 
and eighty feet above the pavement. The circle which 
encompasses the dome lightly reposes on four strong 
arches, and their weight is firmly supported by four 
massy piles, whose strength is assisted on the northern 
and southern sides by four columns of Egyptian gra- 
nite. A Greek croiss, inscribed in a quadrangle, re- 
presents the form of the edifice ; the exact breadth 
is two hundred and forty-three feet, and two hundred 
and sixty-nine may be assigned for the extreme length 
from the sanctuary in the east to the nine western 
doors which open into the vestibule, and from thence 
into the narthex or exterior portico. That portico 
was the humble station of the penitents. The nave 
or body of the church was filled by the congregation 
of the faithful ; but the two sexes were prudently 
distinguished, and the upper and lower galleries were 
allotted for the more private devotion of the women. 
Beyond the northern and southern piles, a balustrade, 
terminated on either side by the thrones of the em- 
peror and the patriarch, divided the nave from the 
choir J and the space, as far as the steps of the altar, 
was occupied by the clergy and singers. The altar 
itself, a name which insensibly became familiar to 
Christian ears, was placed in the eastern recess, ar- 
tificially built in the form of a demi-cylinder ; and 
this sanctujiry communicated by several doors with 
the sacristy, the vestry, the baptistery, and the con- 
tiguous buildings, subservient either to the pomp of 
worship, or the private use of the ecclesiastical mini- 
sters. The memory of past calamities inspired Jus- 
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tinian with a wise resolution, that no wood, except chap. 
for the doors, should be admitted into the new edi- ^^^"'- 
fice ; and the choice of the materials was applied to 
the strength, the lightness, or the splendour of the 
respective parts. The solid piles which sustained the 
cupola were composed of huge blocks of freestone, 
hewn into squares and triangles, fortified by circles 
of iron, and firmly cemented by the infusion of lead 
and quick lime : but the weight of the cupola was 
diminished by the levity of its substance, which con- • . . 
sists either of pumice-stone that floats in the water, 
or of bricks from the isle of Rhodes, five times less 
ponderous than the ordinary sort. The whole frame 
of the edifice was constructed of brick ; but those 
base materials were concealed by a crust of marble ; 
and the inside of St. Sophia, the cupola, the two 
larger, and the six smaller, semi-domes, the walls, the 
hundred columns, and the pavement, delight even 
the eyes of Barbarians, with a rich and variegated 
picture. A poet, who beheld the primitive lustre of MarWf^ 
St. Sophia, enumerates the colours, the shades, and 
the spots of ten or twelve marbles, jaspers, and por- 
phyries, which nature had profusely diversified, and 
which were blended and contrasted as it were by a 
skilful painter. The triumph of Christ was adorned 
with the last spoils of Paganism, but the greater part 
of these costly stones was extracted from the quarries 
of Asia Minor, the isles and continent of Greece, 
Egypt, Africa, and Gaul. Eight columns of por- 
phyry, which Aurelian had placed in the temple of 
the sun, were oflPered by the piety of a Roman ma- 
tron ; eight others of green marble were presented by 
the ambitious zeal of the magistrates of Ephesus : 
both are admirable by their size and beauty, but every 
order of architecture disclaims their fantastic capitals. 
According to the sanctity of each object, the precious 
nietals were distributed in thin leaves or in solid 
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CHAP, masses. The balustrade of the choir, the capitals of 
^"^^^^' the pillars, the ornaments of the doors and galleries,^ 
were of gilt bronze ; the spectator was dazzled by the 
glittering aspect of the cupola ; the sanctuary con- 
tained forty thousand pounds weight of silver ; and 
the holy vases and vestments of the altar were of the 
purest gold, enriched with inestimable gems. Before 
the structure of the church had risen two cubits above 
the ground, forty-five thousand two hundred pounds 

lUchtt. were already consumed; and the whole expense 
amounted to three hundred and twenty thousand : 
each reader, according to the measure of his belief, 
may estimate their value either in gold or silver ; but 
the sum of one million sterling is the result of the 
lowest computation. A magnificent temple is a laud- 
able monument of national taste and religion, and the 
enthusiast who entered the dome of St. Sophia might 
be tempted to suppose that it was the residence, or 
even the workmanship, of the Deity. Yet how dull 
is the artifice, how insignificant is the labour, if it be 
compared with the formation of the vilest insect that 
crawls upon the surface of the temple ! 

^d"^ul^ So minute a description of an edifice which time 
has respected may attest the truth, and excuse the 
relation of the innumerable works, both in the capital 
and provinces, which Justinian constructed on a 
smaller scale and less durable foundations. In Con- 
stantinople alone, and the adjacent suburbs, he de- 
dicated twenty-five churches to the honour of Christ, 
the Virgin, and the saints : most of these churches 
were decorated with marble and gold ; and their va- 
rious situation was skilfully chosen in a populous 
square, or a pleasant grove ; on the margin of the 
sea-shore, or on some lofty eminence which over- 
looked the continents of Europe and Asia. The 
church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople, and 
that of St. John^ at Ephesus, appear to have been 
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framed on the same model : their domes aspired to chap. 
imitate the cupolas of St. Sophia; but the altar was ^^-'^'"- 
more judiciously placed under the centre of the dome, 
at the junction of four stately porticoes, which more 
accurately expressed the figure of tlie Greek cross. 
The Virgin of Jerusalem might exult in the temple 
erected by her Imperial votary on a most ungrateful 
spot, which afforded neither ground nor materials to 
the architect. A level was ibrmed, by raising part 
of a deep valley to the height of the mountain. The 
stones of a neighbouring quariy were hewn into 
regular forms ; each block was fixed on a peculiar 
carriage drawn by forty of the strongest oxen, and 
the roads were widened for the passage of such enor- 
mous weights. Lebanon furnished her loftiest cedars 
for the timbers of the church ; and the seasonable 
discovery of a vein of red marble supplied its beauti- 
ful columns, two of which, the supporters of the ex- 
terior portico, were esteemed the largest in the world. 
The pious munificence of the emperor was diflfused , 
over the Holy Laud ; and if reason should condemn 
the monasteries of both sexes which were built or 
restored by Justinian, yet charity must applaud the 
wells which he sunk, and the hospitals which he 
founded for the relief of the weaiy pilgrims. The 
schismaticai temper of Egypt was ill entitled to the 
royal bounty ; but in Syria and Africa some remedies 
were applied to the disasters of wars and earthquakes, 
and both Carthage and Antioch, emerging from their 
ruins, might revere the name of their gracious bene- 
factor*. Almost every saint in the calendar acquired 
the honoui-s of a temple : almost every city of the 
empire obtained the solid advantages of bridges, hos- 
pitals, and aqueducts ; but the severe liberality of the 
monarch disdained to indulge his subjects in the po- 

* JuBtiaian once gave lorlj-&ve ccntennries of gold (180,0001.) for the repfuri 
of Antbcb after the earthquake (John MaUla, lorn. ii. p. 146 — l^fl). 
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CHAP, pular luxury of baths and theatres. While Justinian 
^^^^^^' laboured for the public service, he was not unmindful 
of his own dignity and ease. The Byzantine palace, 
which had been damaged by the conflagration, was 
restored with new magnificence ; and some notion 
may be conceived of the whole edifice, by the vesti- 
bule or hall, which, from the doors perhaps, or the 
roof, was sumamed chalcCj or the brazen. The dome 
of a spacious quadrangle was supported by massy pil- 
lars ; the pavement and walls were encrusted with 
many-coloured marbles— the emerald green of La- 
conia, the fiery red, and the white Phrygian stone 
intersected with veins of a sea-green hue : the mosaic 
paintings of the dome and sides represented the 
glories of the African and Italian triumphs. On the 
Asiatic shore of the Propontis, at a small distance to 
the east of Chalcedon, the costly palace and gardens 
of Herseum were prepared for the summer residence 
of Justinian, and more especidly of Theodora. The 
. poets of the age have celebrated the rare alliance of 
nature and art, the harmony of the nymphs of the 
groves, the fountains, and the waves; yet the crowd 
of attendants who followed the court complained of 
their inconvenient lodgings, and the nymphs were 
too often alarmed by the famous Porphyrio, a whale 
of ten cubits in breadth, and thirty in length, who 
was stranded at the mouth of the river Sangaris after 
he had infested more than half a century the seas of 
Constantinople. 
tioM*^ The fortifications of Europe and Asia were muU 

Europe, tiplied by Justinian ; but the repetition of those timid 
and fruitless precautions exposes to a philosophic eye 
the debility of the empire. From Belgrade to the 
Euxine, from the conflux of the Save to the mouth 
of the Danube, a chain of above fourscore fortified 
places was extended along the banks of the great 
river. Single watch-towers were changed into spacious 
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citadels ; vacant walls, which the engineers conti-acted chap. 
or enlarged according to the nature of the ground, ^'''^'"' 
were filled with colonies or garrisons ; a strong for- 
tress defended the ruins of Trajan's bridge, and se- 
veral military stations affected to spread beyond the 
Danube the pride of the Iloman name. But that 
name was divested of its terrors j the Barbarians, in 
their annual inroads, passed, and contemptuously 
repassed, before these useless bulwarks ; and tlie in- 
habitants of the frontier, instead of reposing under 
the shadow of the general defence, were compelled 
to guard, with incessant vigilance, their separate 
habitations. The solitude of ancient cities was re- 
plenished ; the new foundations of Justinian acquired, 
perhaps too hastily, the epithets of impregnable and 
populous ; and the auspicious place of his own na- 
tivity attracted the grateful reverence of the vainest 
of princes. Under the name of Jusliniana pj'ima, 
the obscure village of Tauresium became the seat of 
an archbishop and a prfefect, whose jurisdiction ex- 
tended over seven warlike provinces of Illyricum ; 
and the corrupt appellation of G'nistendil still in- 
dicates, about twenty miles to the south of Sophia, 
the residence of a Turkish sanjak. For the use of 
the emperor's countrymen, a cathedral, a palace, and 
an aqueduct, were speedily constructed ; the public 
and private edifices were adapted to the greatness of 
a royal city ; and the strength of the walls resisted, 
during the lifetime of Justinian, the unskilful assaults 
of the Huns and Sclavonians. Their progress was 
sometimes retarded, and their Iiopes of rapine were 
disappointed, by the innumerable castles, which, in 
the provinces of Dacia. Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, 
_and Thrace, appeared to cover the whole face of the 
country. Six hundred of these forts were built or 
repaired by the emperor : but it seems reasonable to 

FF 2 
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CHAP, believe that the far greater part consisted only of a 
^^^"^' stone or brick tower, in the midst of a square or cir- 
cular area, which was surrounded by a wall and ditch, 
and afforded in a moment of danger some protection 
to the peasants and cattle of the neighbouring vil- 
lages*. Yet these inilitary works, which exhausted 
the public treasure, could not remove the just ap- 
prehensions of Justinian and his European subjects. 
The warm baths of Anchialus in Thrace were ren- 
dered as safe as they were salutary; but the rich 
pastures of Thessalonica were foraged by the Scythian 
cavalry ; the delicious vale of Tempe, three hundred 
miles from the Danube, was continually alarmed by 
the sound of war t j and no unfortified spot, however 
distant or solitary, could securely enjoy the blessings 
of peace. The straits of Thermopyl*. which seemed 
to protect, but which had so often betrayed, the safety 
of Greece, were diligently strengthened by the la- 
bours of Justinian. From thfe edge of the sea-shore, 
through the forest and valleys, and as far as the sum- 
mit of the Thessalian mountains, a strong wall was 
continued, which occupied every practicable entrance. 
Instead of a hasty crowd of peasants, a garrison of 
two thousand soldiers was stationed along the ram- 
part ; granaries of com, and reservoirs of water, were 
provided for their use ; and by a precaution that io- 
spired the cowardice which it foresaw, convenient for- 
tresses were erected for their retreat. The walls of 
Corinth, overthrown by an earthquake, and the moul- 
dering bulwarks of Athens and Plataea, were care- 
• fully restored ; the Barbarians were discouraged by 

* These fortifications may be compared to Ae castiies in Mmgxcfia (Ghardin, 
Voyages en Perse, torn, i p. 60. 131,)_a natural pictiue. 
^ ^® ^^^ ^^ Tempe is situate along the river Peneus, between the hills of 
Ossa and Olympus: it is only S:fe miles long, and in some places no more than 
120 feet in breadth. Its verdant beauties are el^antly descnbed by PKny (Hist. 
Natur. 1. IV. 16), and more difRraely by ^Uan ^fiist. Var. L iii c. i.). 
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the prospect of successive and painful sieges ; and the 
naked cities of Peloponnesus were covered by the for- J 
tifications of the isthmus of Corinth. At the ex- 
tremity of Europe, another peninsula, the Tliracian 
Chersonesua, runs three days' journey into the sea, to 
form, with the adjacent shores of Asia, the straits of 
the Hellespont. The intervals between eleven po- 
pulous towns were filled by lofty woods, fair pastures, 
and arable lands : and the isthmus, or thirty-seven 
stadia or furlongs, had been fortified by a Spartan 
general nine hundred years before the reign of Jus- 
tinian. In an age of freedom and valour, the slight- 
est rampart may prevent a surprise ; and Procopius 
appears insensible of the superiority of ancient times, 
while he praises the solid construction and double 
parapet of a wall, whose long arms stretched on either 
side into the sea ; but whose strength was deemed 
insufficient to guard the Chersonesus, if each city, 
and particularly Galipoli and Sestus, had not been 
secured by their peculiar fortifications. The long 
wall, as it was emphatically styled, was a work as dis- 
graceful in the object, as it was respectable in the 
execution. The riches of a capital diffuse themselves 
over the neighbouring country, and the territory of 
Constantinople, a paradise of nature, was adorned 
with the luxurious gardens and villas of the senators 
and opulent citizens. But their wealth served only 
to attract the hold and rapacious Barbarians ; the 
noblest of the Romans, in the bosom of peaceful in- 
dolence, were led away into Scythian captivity, and 
their sovereign might view, from his palace, the hos- 
tile flames which were insolently spread to the gates 
of the Imperial city. At the distance only of forty 
miles, Anastasius was constrained to establish a last 
frontier ; his long wall, of sixty miles from the Pro- 
pontis to the Euxine, proclaimed the impotence of 
his arms j and as the danger became more imminent, 
ff3 
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CHAP, new fortifications were added by the indeifatigable 

prudence of Ju,stmian*. 

Security of ^sia Minor, after the submission of the Isaurians, 
tiie conquest remained without enemies and without fortifications, 
ofisauria. rpj^^g^ ^jj savages, who had disdained to be the 

subjects of Gallienus, persisted two hundred and 
thirty years in a life of independence and rapine. 
The most successful princes respected the strength 
of the mountains and the despair of the natives ; 
their fierce spirit was sometimes soothed with gifts, 
and sometimes restrained by terror : and a military 
count, with three legions, fixed his permanent and 
ignominious station in the heart of the Roman pro- 
vinces f. But no sooner was the vigilance of power 
relaxed or diverted, than the light-armed squadrons 
descended from the hills, and invaded the peaceful 
plenty of Asia. Although the Isaurians were not 
remarkable for stature or bravery, want rendered 
them bold, and experience made them skilful in the 
'exercise of predatory war. They advanced with se- 
crecy and speed to the attack of villages and de- 
fenceless towns ; their flying parties have sometimes 
touched the Hellespont, the Euxine, and the gates 
of Tarsus, Antioch, or Damascus J ; and the spoil 
was lodged in their inaccessible mountains, before 
the Roman troops had received their orders, or the 
distant province had computed its loss. The guilt 
of rebellion and robbery excluded them from the 
rights of national enemies ; and the magistrates were 
instructed by an edict, that the trial or punishment 
of an Isaurian, even on the festival of Easter, was a 
meritorious act of justice and piety. If the captives 

* See the long wall in Evagrius (1. iv. c. 38). This whole article is drawn 
from the fourth book of the Edifices, except Anchialus (L iii. c. 7)* 

t Trebellius Pollio, in Hist August p. 107, who lived under Diodetian/ or 
Constantine. See likewise Pandrolus ad Not Imp. Orient c. 115. 141. See 
X^od. Theodos. L ix. tit 35. leg. 37* with a copious collective Annotation of Gode- 
froy, torn. iii. p. 256, 257* 

i See the full and wide extent of their inroads iq Pliilostorgius (Hist Ecdes. 
h XL c. n), with GodefToy*8 learned Dissertations. 
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were condemned to domestic slaveiy, they maintained, chap, 
with their sword or dagger, the private quarrel of their ^^^"'' 
masters ; and it was found expedient for the public 
tranquillity, to prohibit the sei-vice of such dangerous 
retainers. When their countryman Tarcalisseeus or 
Zeno ascended the throne, he invited a faithful and 
formidable band of Isaurians, who insulted the court 
and city, and were rewarded by an annual tribute of 
five thousand pounds of gold. But the hopes of for- 
tune depopulated the mountains, luxury enervated 
the hardiness of their minds and bodies, and in pro- 
portion as they mixed with mankind, they became 
less qualified for the enjoyment of poor and solitary 
fi'eedom. After the death of Zeno, his successor 
Anastasius suppressed their pensions, exposed their 
persons to the revenge of the people, banished tbein 
from Constantinople, and prepared to sustain a war, 
which left only the alternative of victory or servitude. 
A brother of the last emperor usurped the title of 
Augustus, his cause was powerfully supported by the 
arms, the treasures, and the magazines, collected by 
Zeno ; and the native Isaurians must have formed 
the smallest portion of the hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Barbarians under his standard. Their dis- 
orderly numbers were vanquished in the plains of 
Phrygia by the valour and discipline of the Goths ; 
but a war of six years almost exhausted the courage a. d. 433 
of the emperor. The Isaurians retired to their moun- "'^'■^ 
tains ; their fortresses were successively besieged and 
ruined ; their communication ivith the sea was inter- 
cepted ; the bravest of their leaders died in arms ; 
the surviving chiefs, before their execution, were 
dragged in chains through the hippodrome ; a co- 
lony of their youth was transplanted into Thrace, 
and the remnant of the people submitted to the Ro- 
man government. Yet some generations elapsed 
before their mimls were reduced to the level of 
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CHAP, slavery. The populous villages of Mount Taurus 
^^^^^^' were filled with horsemen and archers ; they resisted 
the imposition of tributes, but they recruited the 
armies of Justinian ; and his civil magistrates, the 
proconsul of Cappadocia, the count of Isauria, and 
the praetors of Lycaonia and Pisidia, were invested 
with military power to restrain the licentious practice 
of rapes and assassinations. 
Fortifiw. If we extend our view from the tropic to the mouth 

tlOOSOfthe «irr»» 1 111 

empire, of the 1 anais, we may observe on one hand, the pre- 
Euxine to cautions of Justiuiau to curb the savages of ^Ethiopia, 
fiontiGr"^ *°^ ^^ *^^ other, the long walls which he constructed 
in .Crimaea for the protection of his friendly Goths, 
a colony of three thousand shepherds and warriors. 
From that peninsula to Trebizond, the eastern curve 
of the Euxine was secured by forts, by alliance, or 
by religion ; and the possession of Lazica^ the Col- 
chos of ancient, the Mingrelia of modem, geography, 
soon became the object of an important war. Tre- 
bizond, in after-times the seat of a romantic empire, 
was indebted to the liberality of Justinian for a 
church, an aqueduct, and a castle, whose ditches are 
hewn in the solid rock. From that maritime city, 
a frontierJine of five hundred miles may be drawn 
to the fortress of Circesium, the last Roman station 
on the Euphrates. Above Trebizond immediately, 
and five days* journey to the south, the country rises 
into dark forests and craggy mountains, as savage 
though not so lofty as the Alps and the Pyrenees. 
In this rigorous climate, where the snows seldom 
melt, the fruits are tardy and tasteless, even honey is 
poisonous ; the most industrious tillage would be con-* 
fined to some pleasant valleys ; and the pastoral tribes 
obtained a scanty sustenance from the flesh and milk 
of their cattle. The Chalybians derived their name 
and temper from the iron quality of the soil j and, 
since the days of Cyrus, they might produce, under 
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tie various appellations of Chaldeans and Zanians, chap. 

an uninterrupted prescription of war and rapine, '_ 

Under the reign of Justinian, they acknowledged 
the God and the emperor of the Romans, and seven 
fortresses were built in the most accessible passes, to 
exclude the ambition of the Persian monarch*. The 
principal source of the Euphrates descends from the 
Chalybian mountains, and seems to flow towards the 
west and the Euxine ; bending to the south-west, the 
river passes under tbe walls of Satala and Melitene 
(which were restored by Justinian as the bulwarks 
of the lesser Armenia), and gradually approaches the 
Mediterranean sea; till at length, repelled by Mount 
Taurus t, the Euphrates inclines his long and flexi- 
ble course to the south-east and the gulf of Persia. 
Among the Roman cities beyond the Euphrates, 
we distinguish two recent foundations, which were 
named from Theodosius, and the relics of the mar- 
tyrs J and two capitals, Amida and Edessa, which 
are celebrated in the history of every age. Their 
strength was proportioned by Justinian to the danger 
of their situation. A ditch and palisade might be 
sufficient to resist the artless force of the cavalry of 
Scythia ; but more elaborate works were required to 
sustain a_ regular siege against the arms and treasures 
of the great king. His skilful engineers understood 
the methods of conducting deep mines, and of raising 
platforms to the level of the rampart : be shook the 
strongest battlements with his military engines, and 
sometimes advanced to the assault with a line of 
moveable turrets on the backs of elephants. In the 
great cities of the East, the disadvantage of space, 
perhaps of position, was compensated by the zoa! of 
the people, who seconded the garrison in the defence 

* PTOcopiua, Feraic L i. c< 15. De Edific L iiL c. 6. 
f S«e the course of the Tigria and Eaphiales, in the cxc 
d'AuvillB. 
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CHAP, of their country and religion ; and the fabulous pro- 
^^^"^' mise, that Edessa should never be taken, filled the 
citizens with valiant confidence, and chilled the be- 
siegers with doubt and dismay. The subordinate 
towns of Armenia and Mesopotamia were diligently 
strengthened, and the posts which appeared to have 
any command of ground or water were occupied by 
numerous forts, substantially built of stone, or more 
hastily erected with the obvious materials of earth 
and brick. The eye of Justinian investigated every 
spot ; and his cruel precautions might attract the 
war into some lonely vale, whose peaceful natives, 
connected by trade and marriage, were ignorant of 
national discord and the quarrels of princes. West- 
ward of the Euphrates, a sandy desert extends above 
six hundred miles to the Red Sea. Nature had in- 
terposed a vacant solitude between the ambition of 
two rivid empirics : the Arabians, till Mahomet arose, 
were formidable only as robbers : and in the proud 
security of peace, the foi1;ifications of Syria were neg- 
lected on the most vulnerable side. 
Death of But the national enmity, at least the effects of that 
kte^^ ienmity, liad been suspended by a truce, which con- 
a!d^488. ^^^^^^ above fourscore years. An ambassador from 
the emperor Zeno accompanied the rash and unfor- 
tunate Perozes, in his expedition against the Nep- 
thalites or white Huns, whose conquests had been 
stretched from the Caspian to the heart of India, 
whose throne was enriched with emeralds, and whose 
cavalry was supported by a line of two thousand ele- 
phants. The Persians were twice circumvented, in 
a situation which made valour useless and flight -im- 
possible ; and the double victory of the Huns was 
achieved by military stratagem. They dismissed 
their royal captive after he had submitted to adore 
the majesty of a Barbarian ; and the humiliation was 
poorly evaded by the casuistical subtlety of the Magi, 
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who instructed Pcrozes to direct his intention to the chap. 
rising sun. The indignant successor of Cyrus forgot ^''^'"■ 
his danger and his gratitude j he renewed the attack 
with Iieadstrong fury, and lost both his army and his 
life. The death of Perozes abandoned Persia to her 
foreign and domestic enemies ; and twelve years of 
confusion elapsed before his son Cabades or Kobad 
could embrace any designs of ambition or revenge. 
The unkind parsimony of Anastasius was the mo- 
tive or pretence of a Roman war * j the Huns and ' 
Arabs marched under the Persian standard, and the ■ 
fortifications of Armenia and Mesopotamia were, at 
that time, in a ruinous or imperfect condition. The 
emperor returned his thanks to the governor and 
people of Martyropolis, for the prompt surrender of 
a city which could not be successfully defended, and 
the conflagration of Tbeodosiopolis might justify the 
conduct of their prudent neighbours. Amida sus- 
tained a long and destructive siege ; and at the end 
of three months the loss of fifty thousand of the sol- 
diers of Cabades was not balanced by any prospect of 
success. At length, in a silent night, they ascended 
the most accessible tower, which was guarded only 
by some monks, oppressed, after the duties of a 
festival, with sleep and wine. Scaling ladders were 
applied at the dawn of day ; the presence of Cabades, 
his stern command, and his drawn sword, compelled 
the Persians to vanquish ; and before it was sheathed, 
fourscore thousand of the inhabitants had expiated 
the blood of their companions. After the siege of 
Amida, the war continued three years, and the un- 
happy frontier tasted the full measure of its ca- 
lamities. The gold of Anastasius was offered too 
late ; the number of his troops was defeated by the 

• The Persian war, under the logne of AnaslasiuB and Jintin, may be col 
lectcd from Procopius f Petwc. L i. C. 7, 8, U> lTheophnnea (in Chionogiaph. [ 
124—137), Bvapiua (L iiL c. 37), Mareellinus (in C'liroii, p. 47), anil Jos" 
!^tylite> lapud Aisfmaii. torn. L p. 373—281). 
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CHAP, number of their generals ; the country was stripped 
xxxiiL q£» -^ inhabitants, and both the living and the dead 
were abandoned to the wild beasts of the desert. The 
resistance of Edessa, and the deficiency of spoil, in- 
clined the mind of Cabades to peace ; he sold his 
conquests for an exorbitant price : and the same line, 
though marked with slaughter and devastation, still 
separated the two empires. To avert the repetition 
of the same evils, Anastasius resolved to found a new 
colony, so strong, that it should defy the power of 
the Persian ; so far advanced towards Assyria, that 
its stationary troops might defend the provincfj by 
Fortifica- the menace or operation of oflFensive war. For this 
Danu purpose, the town of Dara*, fourteen miles from 
Nisibis, and four days* journey from the Tigris, was 
peopled and adorned ; the hasty works of Anastasius 
were improved by the perseverance of Justinian ; 
and without insisting on places less important, the 
fortifications of Dara may represent the military ar- 
chitecture of the age. The city was surrounded with 
two walls, and the interval between them of fifty 
paces afforded a retreat to the cattle of the besieged. 
The inner wall was a monument of strength and 
beauty : it measured sixty feet from the ground, and 
the height of the towers was one hundred feet ; the 
loop-holes, from whence an enemy might be annoyed 
with missile weapons, were small, but numerous : the 
soldiers were planted along the rampart, under the 
shelter of double galleries ; and a third platform, 
i^acious and secure, was raised on the summit of 
the towers. The exterior wall appears to have been 
less lofty, but ihore solid ; and each tower was pro- 
tected by a quadrangular bulwark. A hard rocky 
soil resisted the tools of the miners, and on the south- 

r 

* The description of Dara is amplj and correctly given by Pxocopius (Persic. 
L L c. 10. 1. it c. 13. De Edific. L ii. c. 1, 2, 3. 1. iii. c. 5;. See the situation 
in d* Anville (l*£uphiate et le Tigre, p. ^, 54* 55), though he seems to double 
the interval between Dara and Nisibis. 
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east, where the ground was more tractable, their ap- 
proach was retarded by a new work, which advanced 
ill the shape of a half-moon. The double and treble 
ditches were filled with a stream of water ; and in 
the management of the river, the most skilful labour 
was employed to supply the inhabitants, to distress 
the besiegers, and to prevent the mischiefs of a na- 
tural or artificial inundation. Dara continued more 
than sixty years to fulfil the wishes of its founders, 
and to provoke the jealousy of the Persians, who in- 
cessantly complained, that this impregnable fortress 
had been constructed in manifest violation of the 
treaty of peace between the two empires. 

Between the Euxine and the Caspian, the countries 
of Colchos, Iberia, and Albania, are intersected in 
every direction by the branches of Mount Caucasus ; 
and the two principal gates, or passes, from north to 
south, have been frequently confounded in the geo- 
graphy both of the ancients and moderns. The name 
of Caspian or Albanian gates is properly applied to 
Derbend*, which occupies a short declivity between 
the mountains and the sea ; the city, if we give credit 
to local tradition, had been founded by the Greeki 
and this dangerous entrance was fortified by the 
kings of Persia, with a mole, double walls, and doors 
of ii'on. The Iberian gates f are fonned by a nar- 
row passage of six miles in Mount Caucasus, which 
opens from the northern side of Iberia or Georgia, 
into the plain that reaches to the Tanais and the 
Volga. A fortress, designed by Alexander perhaps, 
or one of his successors, to command that important 

• For UiE dtj Bnd pasa of Detbend, see d'Hprbelol (Biblint. OrienL p. Ifi?. 
2!)1. fi07), Petite de U Crmx (Hist, do Qedgisran, 1. iy. c 3), Histoite Genea. 
logiquedesTalani(Wm.lp. l20),01eariua(Voy.go en Perse, p. 10:)9— 1041), 
and Comcille le Briiyn (Voy^es, lorn. i. p. 146, 147) : his view may be com- 
pued with the plan of OleKiut, who judges lbs wall to be of ahdls and gravel 
bardoicd bf time. 

t I'rocopius, ihougb with some confusion, always denotninotefl (bem Caspian 
(Persic. l£c 10). The pais is now styled Tatartopa, the Tartar.gr— 'J'"-- 
rille, Geograpliie Ancienne, lorn. ii. p. 1 !0, 120). 
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CHAP, pass, had descended by right of conquest or inhe- 
^"^^^'^' ritance to a prince of the Huns, who oflFered it for a 
moderate price to the emperor : but while Anasta- 
sius paused, while he timorously computed the cost 
and the distance, a more vigilant rival interposed, 
and Cabades forcibly occupied the straits of Caucasus. 
The Albanian and Iberian gates excluded the horse- 
men of Scythia from the shortest and most practicable 
roads, and the whole front of the mountains was 
covered by the rampart of Gog and Magog, the long 
wall which has excited the curiosity of an Arabian 
caliph and a Russian conqueror*. According to a 
recent description, huge stones seven feet thick, 
twenty-one feet in length, or height, are artificially 
joined without iron or cement, to compose a wall, 
which runs above three hundred miles from the 
shores of Derbend, over the hills and through the 
valleys of Daghestan and Georgia. Without a vision, 
such a work might be undertaken by the policy of 
Cabades ; without a miracle, it might be accom- 
plished by his son, so formidable to the Romans 
under the name of Chosroes ; so dear to the Ori- 
entals, under the appellation of Nushirwan. The 
Persian monarch held in his hand the keys both of 
peace and war ; but he stipulated, in every treaty, 
that Justinian should contribute to the expense of a 
common barrier, which equally protected the two 
empires from the inroads of the Scythians -f. 

VII. Justinian suppressed the schools of Athens 
and the consulship of Rome, which had given so 
many sages and heroes to mankind. Both these 
institutions had long since degenerated from their 

* See a learned dissertation of Baier, de mure Caucageo, in Comment. Acad. 
Petropol. ann. 1726. torn. L p.. 425 — 463; but it is destitute of a map or plan. 
When the czar Peter I. became master of Derbend in the year 1722, tl^ measure 
of the wall was found to be 3285 Rus^anorgygicB, or fathoms, each of seven feet 
English ; in the whole somewhat more than four miles in length. 
. f See the fortifications and treaties of Chosroes or Nushirwan, in Procopius 
(Persic 1. i. c. 1 6. 22. L ii.), and d'Herbelot (p. 682). 
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primitive glory ; yet some reproach may be justly chap. 
inflicted on the avarice and jealousy of a prince, by ^^^"^' 
whose hand such venerable ruins were destroyed. 

Athens, after her Persian triumphs, adopted the Thewhooif 
philosophy of Ionia and tlie rhetoric of Sicily j and " 
these studies became the patrimony of a city whose 
inhabitants, about thirty thousand males, condensed; 
within the period of a single life, the genius of age 
and millions. Our sense of the dignity of human* 
nature is exalted by the simple recollection, that 
Isocrates* was the companion of Plato and Xeno- 
phon ; that he assisted, perhaps with the historian 
Xhucydides, at the first representations of the CEdi- 
pua of Sophocles and the IphigenJa of Euripides ; 
and that his pupils jEschines and Demosthenes con- 
tended for the crown of patriotism in the presence 
of Aristotle, the master of Theophrastus, who taught 
at Athens with the founders of the Stoic and Epi- 
curean sects"!". T^^" ingenuous youth of Attica en- 
joyed the benefits of their domestic education, which 
was communicated without envy to the rival cities. 
Two thousand disciples heard the lessons of Theo- 
phrastus t; the schools of rhetoric must have been 
still more populous than those of philosophy ; and a 
rapid succession of students diffused the fame of their 
teachers, as far as the utmost limits of the Grecian 
language and name. Those limits were enlarged by 
tlie victories of Alexander ; the arts of Athens sur- 
vived her freedom and dominion ; and the Greek 
colonies which the Macedonians planted in Egypt, 

■ The life of Isocrittes extends jroni Dlymp. Ixxuvi. 1 . M ex. 3 (anle Cbriat. 
43G— ;i3aV See Dionjs, HalicBrn. lorn. ii. p. 149, 150. edit. HudBon. Plu. 
larch (sive anonymouE), in Vit. X. Oratorem, p. Ii38— IS'ia. edit. H. Sleph. 
Pbat. cod. cdix. p. 1453. 

t The schools of Athens are copionaly though cotiriMljr tepreBented in lite 
Porluna Atlica of Meurrius (c. viii. p. b9 — 73, in torn. i. Opp.J. For the sUle 
and via of the city, see the 6rst book of Pausanias, and a small tiairl of I)icic&r. 
clius (in the second volume of Hudson's Geographers), who wrote about Olymp. 
cxvii.(Dadwell'a Dissertat. sect. 4). 

t Diogen. Laetl- de Vil. Philosoph. 1. v. segm, 37. p. 289. 
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CHAP, and scattered over Asia, undertook long and frequent 
^^^^^^' pilgrimages to worship the Muses in their favourite 
temple on the banks of the Ilissus. The Latin con- 
querors respectfully listened to the instructions of 
their subjects and captives ; the names of Cicero and 
Horace were enrolled in the schools of Athens ; and 
after the perfect settlement of the Roman empire, 
the natives of Italy, of Africa, and of Britain, con- 
' versed in the groves of the academy with their feU 
low-students of the East. The studies of philosophy 
and eloquence are congenial to a popular state, which 
encourages the freedom of inquiry, and submits only 
to the force of persuasion. In the republics of Greece 
and Rome, the art of speaking was the powerful en- 
gine of patriotism or ambition ; and the schools of 
rhetoric poured forth a colony of statesmen and le- 
gislators. When the liberty of public debate was 
suppressed, the orator, in the honourable profession 
of an advocate, might plead the causfe of innocence 
and justice ^ he might abuse his talents in the more 
profitable trade of panegyric ; and the same precepts 
continued to dictate the fanciful declamations of the 
sophist, and the chaster beauties of historical compo- 
sition. The systems which professed to unfold the 
nature of God, of man, and of the universe, enter- 
tained the curiosity of the philosophic student ; and 
according to the temper of his mind, he might doubt 
with the sceptics, or decide with the stoics, sublimely 
speculate with Plato, or severely argue with Aristotle. 
The pride of the adverse sects had fixed an unattain- 
able term of moral happiness and perfection : but the 
race was glorious and salutary; the disciples of Zeno, 
and even those of Epicurus, were taught both to act 
and to suffer ; and the death of Petronius was not 
less effectual than that of Seneca, to humble a tyrant 
by the discovery of his impotence. The light of 
science could not indeed be confined within the 
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walls of Athens. ' Her mcomparable writers ad<lress chap. 
themselves to the hmnaii raeej the living masters ^^^^^- 
emigrated to Italy a^d Asia ; Berytus, m later times, 
was devoted to the study of the law ; ai^ronomy and 
physic were ei^tivated in the musaeum of Alexandria ; 
but the Attic schools of rhetoric and philosophy main- 
tained their superior reputation from the Peloponne- 
sian war to the reign of Justinian. Athens, though 
situate in a barren soil, possessed a pure air, a free 
navigation, smd the monuments of ancieM art. That 
sacred retirement was seldom disturbed by the busi- 
ness of triEule or government ; and the last of the 
Athenians were distinguished by their lively wit, the 
purity of their taste and language, their social man- 
ners^ and some traces, at least in discourse, of the 
magnanimity of their fathers. In the suburbs of the 
city, the academy of the Platonists, the lyceeum of 
th^ Peripatetics, the portico of the Stoics, and the 
garden rtP the Epicureans, were planted with trees 
«nd decorated with statues ; and the philosophers 
delivered their instru^ions in spacious and pleasant 
walks, which^ at different hours, were consecrated to 
the exercises of tibe mind amd body. The genius of 
the founders still lived in those venerable seats ; the 
an^tion of succeeding to the masters of human rea- 
son excited a generous emulation ; and the merit of 
the candidates was determined, on each vacancy, by 
the free voices of an enlightened people. The Athe- 
nian professors were paid by their disciples : accord- 
ing to their mutual wants and abilities, the price 
appears to have varied from a mina to a talent ; and 
iSocrates himself, who derides the avarice of the so- 
phists, required, in his school of rhetoric, about thirty 
pounds from each of his hundred pupils. The wages 
pf industry are just and honourable, yet the same 
Isocrates shed tears at the first receipt of a stipend ; 
the Stoic might blush when he was hired to preach 

VOL. III. o G 
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CHAP, the contempt of money ; and I should be sorry to 
^"^"^' discover, that Aristotle or Plato so far degenerated 
from the example of Socrates, as to exchange know- 
ledge for gold. But some property of lands and 
houses was settled by the permission of the laws, and 
the legacies of deceased friends, on the philosophic 
chairs of Athens. Epicurus bequeathed to his dis- 
ciples the gardens which he had purchased for eighty 
minas, or two hundred and fifty pounds, with a fund 
su£5icient for their frugal subsistence and monthly 
festivals*; and the patrimony of Plato afforded an 
annual rent, which, in eight centuries, was gradually 
increased from three to one thousand pieces of gold f. 
The schools of Athens were protected by the wisest 
and most virtuous of the Roman princes. The li- 
brary which Hadrian founded was placed in a por- 
tico adorned with pictures, statues, and a roof of 
alabaster, and supported by one hundred columns of 
Phrygian marble. The public salaries were assigned 
by the generous spirit of the Antonines ; and each 
professor, of politics, of rhetoric, of the Platonic, 
the Peripatetic, the Stoic, and the Epicurean phi- 
losophy, received an annual stipend of ten thousand 
drachmas, or more than three hundred pounds ster- 
ling J. After the death of Marcus, these liberal do- 
nations, and the privileges attached to the thrones of 
^ science, were abolished and revived, diminished and 
enlarged : but some vestige of royal bounty may be 
found under the successors of Constantine ; and 
their arbitrary choice of an unworthy ciandidate 

* See the testament of Epicurus in Diogea. Laert L x. segm. 1 6—20. p. 61 1, 
612. A single epistle (ad Familiaies, xiii. 1) displays the iojustioe of the Areo- 
pagus, the fidelity of the Epicureans, the dextrous politeness of Cicero, and the 
mixture of contempt and esteem with which the Roman senators considered the 
philosophy and philosophers of Greece. 

f Damascus, in Vit Isidor. apud Photium, cod. ccxlii. p. 1054. 

X See Ludan (in Eunech. tom. ii. p. 350—359. edit. Reitz), Philostratus (in 
Vit. Sophist. L iL c. 2), and Dion Cassius, or XiphUin (L Ixxi. p. 1195), with 
their editors, Du Soul, Olearius, and Reimar,and, above all, Salmasius (ad Hist. 
August p. 72}* 
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might tempt the philosophers of Athens to regret chap. 



able, that the impartial favour of the Antonines was 
bestowed on the four adverse sects of philosophy, 
whicli they considered as equally useful, or at least 
as equally innocent. Socrates had formerly been the 
glory and the reproach of his country ; and the first 
lessons of Epicurus so strangely scandalized the pious 
ears of the Athenians, that by his exile, and that of 
his antagonists, they silenced all vain disputes con- 
cerning the nature of the gods. But in the ensuing 
year they recalled the hasty decree, and restored the 
liberty of the schools. 

The Gothic arms were less fatal to the schools tW =" 
of Athens than the establishment of a new religion, by ju^ 
The surviving sect of the Platonists, whom Plato "'"^' 
would have blushed to acknowledge, extravagantly 
mingled a sublime theory with the practice of su- 
perstition and magic ; and as they remained alone in 
the midst of a Christian world, they indulged a secret 
rancour against the government of the church and 
state ; whose severity was still suspended over their 
heads. About a centuiy after the reign of Julian, 
Proclus was permitted to teach in the philosophic Pwdut. 
chair of the academy ; and such was his industry that 
he frequently, in the same day, pronounced five les- 
sons, and composed seven hundred lines. His sa- 
gacious mind explored the deepest questions of morals 
and metaphysics, and he ventured to urge eighteen 
arguments against the Christian doctrine of the crea- 
tion of the world. But in the intervals of study, 
he personally conversed with Pan, iEsculapius, and 
Minerva, in whose mysteries he was secretly initiated, . 
and whose prostrate statues he adored ; in the devout 
persuasion that the philosopher, who is a citizen of the 
universe, should be the priest of its various deities. 
An eclipse of the sun announced his approaching 
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CHAP, end ; and his life, with that of his schoiar Isidore^ 
' compiled by two of their most learned disciples, ex^ 
hibits a deplorable picture of the second childhood 
His tue. c^ human reason. Yet the golden chaan^ as it was 
A!rui86 fondly styled, of the Platonic succession, contauued 
"^^- forty-four years from the death of Produs to the 
edict of Justinian *, which imposed a perpetual silence 
on the schools of Athens, and excited the grief and 
indignation of the few remaining votaries of Grecian 
science and superstition. Seven friends and phi* 
lo3ophers, Diogenes and Hermias, Eulalius and Pns^ 
cian, Damascius, Isidore, and Simplicius^ who dis- 
sented from the religion of their sovereign, embraced 
the resolution of seeking in a foreign land the free- 
dom which was denied in their native country. Tliey 
had h^rd, and they credulously believed, that the 
republic of Plato was redized in the despotic go^^em- 
ment of Persia, and that a patriot king reigned over 
die haziest and most virtuous of nations. They were 
soon astonished by the natural discovery, that Persia 
resembled the other countries of the globe; that 
Cfaosroes, who affected the name of « phiioso^ber, 
was vain, cruel, and ambitious; that bigotry, and a 
spirit of intolerance, prevailed among the Magi; that 
the nobles were haughty^ i^ courtiers serv^, aad 
the magistrates unjust ; that the guilty sometimes 
escaped, and that the inaoceHt were often (^press^» 
Thedisi^poiiLtmentof the^bilosopherswas expcessed 
by a precipitate netum, and they loudly declared that 
they bad rather die on the borders of the teaopire, 
tiian enjoy the wealldi and fanrour of the Btrbtarian. 
From this journey, however, they derived a benefit 
which reflects the purest lustre on the character of 
Chosroes. He required, that th^ seven sages wfatr 

• 

* The cuppi«B6iaD of ihe schools o£ Athens is reooiM Ajr Jdui M«W» 
(torn. Hi. x>. 1879 sur ^^o Cos. Sol.), and an anonymous Chnmide ^ the V^- 
tican libralry (i^<l Aieman. p. 106). 
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had visited the court of Persia should be exempted chap. 

from the penal laws which Justinian enacted against . 

his Pagan subjects ; and this privilege, expressly 
stipulated in a treaty of peace, was guarded by the 
vigilance of a powerful mediator. Simplicius and his The ^ of 

- .11-1- ■ 11 ■ thephilo- 

companions ended theu- hves in peace and obscurity ; sophere. 
and as they left no disciples, they terminate the long 
list of Greciwi philosophers, who may be justly 
praised, notwithstanding their defects. The writings 
of Simplicius are now extant. His physical and me- 
taphysical commentaries on Aristotle have passed 
away with the fashion of the times j but his moral 
interpretation of Epictetus is preserved in the library 
of naticHis, as a classic book, most excellently adapted 
to direct the will, to purify the heart, and to confirm 
the understanding, by a just confidence in the nature 
both of God and man. 

About the same time that Pythagoras first invented The Ro- 
the appellation of philosopher, liberty and the consul- (hip ex- 
shop w*re founded at Rome by the elder Brutus. The ty^^f 
revolutions of the consular office, which may be viewed "^ 
in the successive lights of a substance, a shadow, and 
a name, have been occasionally mentioned in the pre- 
sent history. The first magistrates of the republic 
had been chosen by the people, to exercise, m the 
senate and in the camp, the powers of peace and war, 
which were aftei'wards translated to the emperors. 
But the tradition of ancient dignity was long revered 
by the Romans and Barbarians. A Gotliic historian 
applauds the consulship of Theodoric as tthe height of 
all temporal glory and greatness ; the king of Italy 
hunself congratulates tlioso annual favourifaes of for- 
tune, who, without the cares, enjoyed the splendour ^ J 
of the throne ; and at the end of a thousand years, 
two consuls were created by the sovereigns of Rome 
and Constantinople, for the sole purpose of giving a 
date to the year, and a festival to the people. But 
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CHAP, the expenses of this festival, in which the wealthy and 
^f^f^the vain aspired to surpass their predecessors, in- 
sensibly arose to the enormous sum of fourscore thou- 
sand pounds ; the wisest senators declined an useless 
honour, which involved the certain ruin of their 
families ; and to this reluctance I should impute the 
frequent chasms in the last age of the consular Fasti. 
The predecessors of Justinian had assisted from the 
public treasures the dignity of the less opulent can- 
didates; the avarice of that prince preferred the 
cheaper and more convenient method of advice and 
regulation. Seven processions or spectacles were the 
number to which his edict confined the horse and 
chariot races, the athletic sports, the music, and 
pantomimes of the theatre, and the hunting of wild 
beasts ; and small pieces of silver were discreetly sub- 
stituted to the gold medals, which had always excited 
tumult and drunkenness, when they were scattered 
with a profuse hand among the populace. Notwith- 
standing these precautions, and his own example, the 
succession of consuls finally ceased in the thirteenth 
year of Justinian, whose despotic temper migtit be 
gratified by the silent extinction of a title which 
admonished the Romans of their ancient freedom ^. 
Yet the annual consulship still lived in the minds of 
the people : they fondly expected its speedy restora- 
tion } they applauded the gracious condescension of 
successive princes, by whom it was assumed in the 
first year of their reign ; and three centuries elapsed, 
• after the death of Justinian, before that obsolete dig- 
nity, which had been suppressed by custom, could 
be abolished by lawt. l^e imperfect mode of di- 



* Prooopiat, in Anecdot c. 26. Aleman. p. 106. In the zviiitli year after 
the oonsuluiip of BasUius, according to the reckoning of Marcellinus, Victor, 
Marius, See. the secret history was composed, and, in Uie eyes of Prooopius, the 
consulship was finally abolished. 

f By Leo the philosopher (NovelL xdv. A. D. 886--911). See Pagi (Dis- 
sertat Hypatica, p. 325—362.) and Ducange (Gloss. Oraec. p. 1635, 1636). 
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stinguishing each year by the. name of a magistrate chap. 
was usually supplied by the date of a pennanent aera : * 

the creation of the world, according to the septuagint 
version, was adopted by the Greeks ; and the Latins, 
since the age of Charlemagne, have computed their 
time from the birth of Christ. 

Even the title was vilified; oonsulatus oodicilli...vile8CUUt, says the empenxr 
himself. 
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